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t  CHAPTER  I. 

A  Recognition. 

Miss  BERRY  and  Elsie  were  the  last  of  the  party 
to  reach  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  towards  which  Cecil 
led  the  way.  Many  of  the  guests  had  already  en- 
tered, and  were  taking  their  seats  at  the  long  tables; 
others  stood  in  groups  round  the  door. 

"Stay  here,"  whispered  Cecil  to  Elsie,  "till  I  have 
taken  Mrs.  Lutridge  and  the  rest  of  the  Oldbury  people 
in.  I  will  come  back  for  you  and  Miss  Berry.  You 
are  to  sit  near  us.  We  want  you  to  hear  the  speeches. 
Don't  stir  till  I  come  back." 

The  sun  was  shining  full  in  Elsie's  face,  and  in 
the  hurry  of  starting  in  the  morning  she  had  forgotten 
her  parasol.  She  put  up  her  hand,  as  Cecil  left  her, 
to  shade  her  eyes,  and  when  the  glare  left  them  she 
perceived  that  the  tall,  grey-haired  man,  whom  Steenie 
had  pointed  out  as  Gilbert  Neale,  was  standing  at  a 
little  distance  from  her  looking  at  her  intently. 

He  seemed  to  have  broken  off  a  conversation 
suddenly  to  stare  at  her,  for  a  lady  leaning  on  his 
arm  looked  up  into  his  face  with  evident  surprise. 

The  eyes  that  dwelt  on  Elsie's  face  were  grave, 
inquiring  eyes,  with  an  expression  of  half  recognition 
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and  sad  wonder  in  them.  Elsie  would  have  turned 
away  if  she  could,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
look  that  awed  her  into  stillness.  Her  heart  began 
to  beat  very  quickly,  a  desperate  wild  courage  came 
to  her,  such  as  sometimes  comes  to  very  timid  people 
in  moments  of  great  agitation.  She  could  hardly 
restrain  herself  from  ending  the  painful  pause  by  step- 
ping^ forward  before  all  the  bystanders,  holding  out 
her  hand,  and  saying,  "Uncle  Gilbert  Neale,  I  am 
Elsie  Blake;  I  am  'little  Alice.'" 

She  felt  as  if  she  had  escaped  a  danger  when 
Cecil's  voice  approaching  showed  her  the  opportunity 
was  passed. 

"I  half  expected  Stephen  would  have  found  you 
out  before  I  got  back,  I  have  been  so  long  making 
my  way  through  the  crowd.  I  shall  turn  Mr.  Neale 
over  to  you,  Elsie.  Miss  Alice  Blake,  Mr.  Walter 
Neale." 

The  introduction  passed  in  silence.  Mr.  Xeale 
put  out  his  arm,  and  Elsie  timidly  approached  the 
tips  of  her  fingers.  Before  she  touched  it,  she  felt  her 
hand  roughly  seized  from  behind  and  drawn  back, 
and  the  elder  Mr.  Neale  thrust  himself  between  them. 
He  did  not  make  any  apology  for  his  action,  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  notice  the  surprised  looks  his 
nephew  and  Cecil  turned  on  him,  but  he  kept  firmly 
hold  of  Elsie's  wrist,  while  with  the  other  hand  on  his 
nephew's  shoulder  he  pushed  him  away  from  her  to- 
wards the  tent  door. 

"I  will  take  charge  of  this  young  lady,  Miss 
Russel;  pray,  go  on  with  Walter.  I  beg  of  you  to  go 
on;  you  are  stopping  the  way,"  he  said  in  a  quick, 
decided  voice. 
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Cecil  had  just  time  to  turn  round  and  make  a 
little  mutinous  gesture  of  vexation  towards  Elsie,  and 
then  the  pressure  of  the  entering  crowd  bore  her  on- 
wards. Elsie  lost  sight  of  her,  and  found  herself 
alone  with  Mr.  Neale.  He .  loosened  his  grasp  of  her 
wrist  as  soon  as  Walter  and  Cecil  had  disappeared, 
but  he  did  not  offer  her  his  arm  or  move  forwards  in 
the  direction  where  other  people  were  moving.  He 
stood  still  and  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  his  face,  which  had  grown  deadly  pale  all  at 
once,  working  with  emotion,  fierce  anger,  or  terrible 
pain,  Elsie  could  not  tell  which;  but  glancing  at  him, 
she  felt  very  cold  and  sick  and  frightened,  as  looks 
of  Margaret's  had  once  or  twice  made  her  feel  be- 
fore. 

"I  think  I  had  rather  not  go  into  the  tent,"  she 
said  falteringly;  "I  don't  feel  well.  I  will  go  and  sit 
somewhere  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  till  Miss  Berry 
comes  back,  and  then  I  will  go  home." 

He  turned  towards  her  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  still  without  a  word  to  her  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  through  the  press  of  entering  guests  back 
to  the  quieter  part  of  the  garden.  When  they  were 
quite  clear  of  the  crowd,  he  stood  still  and  looked  at 
her  again. 

"You,  then,  are  Alice — Blake?"  he  said. 

"Elsie — I  am  Elsie,"  she  answered,  putting  forward 
her  usual  name  as  a  plea  against  the  anger  the  other 
seemed  so  strangely  to  call  up. 

The  contraction  on  his  brow  relaxed,  but  his  lips 
trembled  more  than  once  as  he  s£id  in  a  softer  voice: 

"You  should  not  have  come  here  to-day;  it  was  a 
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great  mistake.  Your  grandfather  should  have  known 
better  than  to  allow  you  to  come  here  to-day." 

"He  did  not  know.  He — they  are  all  away  from 
Oldbury,  and  I  am  staying  with  the  lady  who  brought 
me  here.  I  never  go  anywhere  when  they  are  at 
home,"  pleaded  Elsie. 

"That  is  right;  that  is  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected of  them,"  he  said,  drawing  her  hand  through 
his  arm  again,  and  preparing  to  walk  in. 

Elsie  resisted,  she  was  trembling  so  much.  "I 
can't  go  any  further;  let  me  sit  down  here  on  the 
grass  away  from  every  one,"  she  said. 

"No;  you  had  better  come  on  with  me  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Neale  might  see  you  there,  and  that 
must  not  be.  I  will  take  you  into  my  private  room, 
and  as  soon  as  the  party  breaks  up  send  your  friends 
to  you  there." 

"At  once — let  me  go  at  once!"  Elsie  exclaimed,  a 
little  flush  of  indignation  rising  at  the  harshness  with 
which  she  was  treated. 

"You  had  better  consent  to  wait.  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  coming.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  we  must  not 
give  occasion  for  remark." 

They  walked  on  a  pace  or  two  in  silence,  and 
then  he  spoke  again  very  gently. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  me?  Do  you  know  who 
I  am?" 

"Yes,"  Elsie  said,  quick  tears  springing  to  her 
eyes  as  she  looked  reproachfully  up  at  him;  "I  do 
know.  I  have  never  been  told,  but  I  know.  You  are 
my  uncle — my  mother's  brother.  I  have  seen  your 
name  in  her  old  stfcry  books.  That  was  my  cousin 
you  pushed  away  from  me." 
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"And  you  do  not  know  why?" 

"No." 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  Elsie  saw 
how  the  stern  face  turned  from  her,  twitched,  and 
trembled.  They  were  close  to  the  house  now;  a  glass 
door  stood  open.  Mr.  Neale  led  her  through  it,  and 
across  a  wide  passage  into  a  room.  As  soon  as  he 
had  closed  the  door  behind  them,  he  took  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  stood  opposite  to  her  for  a  minute 
or  two  considering  her  face. 

"You  are  like  your  mother,"  he  said  at  last; 
,"  hardly  at  all  like  your  father.  You  have  not  changed 
much  in  growing  up.  Poor  child — poor  child — poor 
little  Alice!" 

The  stern  grey  face  bent  towards  her,  and  Elsie 
felt  a  kiss  on  her  cheek. 

"Good-bye;  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  seen  you,  my 
niece  Alice.  You  have  darkened  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  brightest  day  of  my  life  with  sad  recollec- 
tions, but  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you.  Good-bye!" 

The  door  closed  behind  him  before  Elsie  could 
find  a  word  to  say.  She  sank  down  into  the  nearest 
seat  and  covered  her  face.  It  had  been  very  terrible. 
What  did  it  all  mean?  A  strong  sense  of  injustice 
kept  her  at  first  from  feeling  all  the  pain  that  her 
uncle's  manner  was  calculated  to  cause  her.  She  had 
not  deserved  to  be  so  treated,  she  said  to  herself. 
She  had  dwelt  on  her  mother's  memory,  and  longed 
fervently  to  know  her  family,  and  thought  about 
them,  and  dreamed  of  them  all  her  life,  and  now  at 
last  here  she  was  shut  up  like  a  prisoner  in  one  room 
in  her  uncle's  house,  and  forbidden  to  see  any  one. 
Margaret  was  right  after  all  in  keeping  her  shut  up,  if 
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such  pain  and  humiliation  as  she  had  felt  to-day  were 
likely  to  result  from  her  coming  among  other  people. 
She  would  never  try  experiments  again.  The  thought 
of  the  seclusion  and  monotony  of  home  began  to  be 
welcome  to  her.  Mr.  Neale's  gesture  when  he  seized 
her  hand,  and  the  look  that  went  with  it,  had  given 
her  a  sort  of  horror  of  herself.  She  had  done  wrong 
in  trying  to  escape  from  the  shadow  under  which  the 
others  lived.  Cecil's  kindness  and  Steenie's  love  could 
not  lift  her  out  of  it.  They  might  make  a  warm 
bright  glow  of  happiness  outside,  but  she  should  be 
always  snatched  back  away  from  them  into  the  dark.  / 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Elsie  lifted  up  her  head 
from  her  hands.  When  she  did,  her  eyes  fell  on  a 
portrait  that  hung  on  the  wall  just  opposite  to  where 
she  was  sitting,  and  she  gave  a  start  of  pleased  sur- 
prise. She  knew  it  in  an  instant.  It  was  the  original 
picture  from  which  Margaret's  miniature  had  been 
taken.  The  curls  fell  just  in  the  way  she  knew  so 
well;  the  sweet  childish  eyes  laughed  at  her;  the  red 
lips  parted  just  as  if  they  were  going  to  speak.  The 
same  feeling  of  love  for  the  pictured  face,  and  delight 
in  it,  came  over  her  that  she  had  had  when  she  saw 
it  first.  She  could  not  help  holding  out  her  arms  to 
it,  and  speaking  aloud:  "Alice  Pamela  Neale.  Mamma, 
mamma!"  and  then  a  burst  of  tears  came  and  washed 
some  of  the  despairing,  frightened  thoughts  out  of  her 
heart. 

It  might  be  very  foolish  to  be  consoled  because  a 
picture  seemed  to  smile  at  her,  yet  the  sight  did  re- 
lieve Elsie's  pain.  She  rose  and  walked  across  the 
room,  and  pressed  her  lips  against  the  painted  lips 
with  a  whispered  "Dear  mother."  And  when  she  got 
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down  again,  the  room  no  longer  looked  like  a  prison 
to  her;  she  had  found  an  unexpected  welcome,  and 
she  could  not  be  angry  that  she  had  been  taken 
there. 

A  servant  came  in  soon  afterwards,  bringing  her 
some  refreshments.  She  could  not  eat,  but  she  drank 
some  water  and  bathed  her  eyes.  Then  she  drew  her 
chair  to  the  window,  and  sat  down  to  watch  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  people  from  the  tent,  which  would 
be  the  signal  for  her  release.  The  time  seemed  very 
long.  She  tried  hard  to  keep  herself  from  thinking 
that  there  might  be  no  traces  of  emotion  on  her  face 
when  Miss  Berry  came  for  her.  By  degrees  the  flower 
garden  at  which  she  was  looking  began  to  melt  curi- 
ously into  the  green  lawn  and  waving  trees  beyond. 
She  fancied  the  chair  she  was  sitting  on  turned  round 
of  its  own  accord,  and  began  to  move  towards  the 
wall.  No,  it  was  the  picture  on  the  wall  that  had 
stepped  from  its  frame,  and  was  coming  towards  her, 
smiling,  radiant,  with  both  hands  stretched  out;  it 
stooped  over  her.  Elsie  felt  warm  lips  pressed  to  her 
forehead,  and  started  awake  to  find  Cecil  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  her  chair,  laughing  at  her  bewilderment. 

"No,  I  am  not  Grandmamma,  though  I  daresay  I 
look  as  careworn  as  any  grandmother  in  England.  I 
have  gone  through  such  terrible  scenes  since  you  left 
me.  To  think  of  your  sleeping  here  so  quietly  while 
your  friends  have  been  suffering  tortures  on  your  ac- 
count." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Elsie.  "Did  not  Mr. 
Neale  tell  you  that  I  was  tired  and  had  gone,  to  rest 
in  the  house?" 

"Yes;  and  do  ypu  suppose  we  could  rest  comfort- 
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ably  on  such  an  assurance?  Miss  Berry  and  Steenie 
and  I  all  jumped  up  together  and  wanted  to  go  to 
you;  and  then  Walter  Neale — who  is  such  a  sheep,  he 
must  do  whatever  anybody  else  does — got  up  to  fol- 
low. His  uncle  desired  us  all  to  sit  still  in  such  an 
awful  voice.  What  had  you  done  to  him  while  he  was 
with  you,  Flower  Aspect?  He  might  have  seen 
Banquo's  ghost,  or  Medusa's  head,  or  anything,  to 
judge  by  the  look  he  brought  back  into  the  tent  with 
him.  We  none  of  us  enjoyed  our  luncheon,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"I  could  not  help  his  coming  here  with  me." 

"I  should  think  not,  if  he  took  it  into  his  head. 
But  are  you  sufficiently  rested  to  cross  the  lawn  to 
the  bridge?  Miss  Berry  wants  to  go  home  at  once, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  slip  away  quietly,  if  I  can 
manage  it.  Grandmamma  and  my  uncle  are  to  stay 
the  night  here.  But  Stephen  and  I  think  we  have 
had  enough  of  Connington.  We  have  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  wait  for  us  on  the  bridge.  Can  you  walk  so 
far?" 

"Oh  yes;  I  am  longing  to  get  home." 

"Come  then,  and  I  will  describe  the  terrible  scene 
that  has  all  but  made  my  hair  turn  white  as  we  go 
along." 

"I  thought  you  had  told  it  me." 

"Oh  no;  Mr.  Neale's  moodiness  only  affected  a  few 
people  seated  near  him,  but  this  involves  all  Oldbury. 
I  can  hardly  help  laughing  now  I  think  of  it,  but  I 
really  was  frightened  at  the  time.  Stephen  and  Mrs. 
Lutridge  have  had  such  a  quarrel,  and  all  the  Oldbury 
people  heard  it." 

"What  was  it  about?" 
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"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  for  if  I  don't,  some  one 
else  will.  Mrs.  Lutridge  seems  to  have  been  in  an 
evil  temper  ever  since  she  came  here  to-day.  She  was 
talking  in  a  loud  aggrieved  tone  nearly  all  luncheon 
time,  and  at  last  we  overheard  your  aunt's  name,  and 
found  that  Mrs.  Lutridge  was  venting  her  anger  by 
abusing  her,  and  that  she  actually  quoted  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  as  her  authority  for  some  of  the  slanders  she 
was  promulgating.  Stephen  left  his  place  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  and  went  and  stood  behind  her  chair 
till  she  had  finished  her  harangue,  and  then  said  aloud 
before  every  one  that  he  did  not  believe  his  father 
had  ever  made  the  statements  attributed  to  him,  and 
that  unless  Mrs.  Lutridge  would  acknowledge  that  she 
had  been  mistaken,  he  must  bring  his  father  to  con- 
front her.  You  should  "have  seen  the  dismay  on  Mrs. 
Lutridge's  face.  It  was  clear  that  her  story  would  not 
bear  investigation,  and  yet  to  get  an  acknowledgment 
from  her  that  she  was  wrong  was  like  dragging  the 
very  life  out  of  her.  She  actually  shed  tears;  but 
Stephen  would  not  let  her  off  for  that.  He  was  quiet, 
but  very  firm.  I  think  he  behaved  very  well,  and  I 
must  say  I  admired  him.  When  the  Miss  Tomkinsons, 
who  had  been  drinking  in  the  slanders  delightedly,  got 
up  to  go  away,  he  begged  they  would  wait  till  the 
question  was  settled;  he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they 
would  be  sorry  to  carry  away  a  false  impression.  At 
last  Mrs.  Lutridge  muttered  a  word  or  two  into  her 
handkerchief,  about  being  sorry  and  mistaken,  and 
Stephen  repeated  them  after  her  loud  enough  for  every 
one  at  the  table  to  hear.  How  she  will  hate  him  all 
the  rest  of  her  life." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not:" 
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"Yes,  she  will.  Think  how  she  has  lorded  it  over 
everybody  all  her  life,  and  now  to  have  to  own  her- 
self wrong  before  all  her  satellites,  and  beg  pardon  at 
Stephen  Pierrepoint's  bidding.  I  am  afraid  she  will 
never  rest  till  she  has  done  something  to  reinstate 
herself.  If  only  some  one  of  your  name  would  steal  or 
commit  a  murder,  how  pleased  she  would  be!  She 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  providential  interposition  to 
vindicate  her  judgment,  and  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  its  happening." 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  she  said 
against  Aunt  Margaret?  I  can't  imagine  what  she 
could  say." 

"It  was  very  absurd.  She  accused  your  aunt  of 
having  at  one  time  tried  to  inveigle  Mr.  Pierrepoiht 
into  marrying  her;  she  said  that  he  broke  off  all  inter- 
course with  your  family  abruptly  because  he  heard 
some  dreadful  story  against  them.  Mixed  up  with  this 
there  was  a  strange  tale  about  some  letters  which  your 
Aunt  Margaret  is  said  to  have  asked  for  at  the  post- 
office  under  a  feigned  name.  It  is  all  too  silly  to  be 
believed  even  in  Oldbury,  yet  I  think  Stephen  was 
right,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  disagreeable  scene,  to 
interfere  to  prevent  such  a  story  getting  abroad." 

"Did  Mr.  Pierrepoint  hear  anything  of  the 
quarrel?" 

""No;  he  was  seated  at  another  table  about  half  a 
mile  away,  talking  to  the  Bishop.  Steenie  was  quite 
prepared  to  bring  him  and  the  Bishop  too  on  the 
scene,  if  it  had  been  necessary.  Luckily  Mrs.  Lutridge 
capitulated  in  time  to  save  Oldbury  the  disgrace  of 
having  its  quarrels  brought  under  episcopal  censure. 
Here  is  Miss  Berry  coming  to  meet  us.  She  has  been 
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crying  her  eyes  out  since  Mrs.  Lutridge's  discomfiture. 
Don't  allude  to  it  again  before  her.  We  must  do  our 
best  to  restore  her  spirits." 

It  had  indeed  been  anything  but  a  day  of  pleasure 
to  Miss  Berry,  and  she  did  not  disguise  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  she  turned  her  back  on  the  scene  of 
the  entertainment. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  in  a  re- 
mote corner  of  the  carriage  into  which  Stephen  handed 
her,  "that  everybody  did  everything  with  the  best  in- 
tentions; but  oh,  my  dears!  the  whole  day  since  we 
arrived  at  Connington,  from  the  moment  when  I  saw 
how  Mrs.  Lutridge's  eyebrows  were  going,  has  been 
very  awful.  You  may  say  what  you  please  to  me, 
Steenie,  but  I  always  shall  think  that  Caroline's  run- 
ning out  just  when  she  did  was  an  intimation,  and  to 
the  last  day  of  my  life  I  shall  be  sorry  that  I  did'  not 
attend  to  it." 


Oldbury.    II. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The     Old     Life     again. 

THE  fortnight  assigned  for  Elsie's  visit  to  Miss 
Berry  expired  the  next  day;  and  when  she  came  down 
in  the  morning,  she  found  a  letter  from  Margaret  on 
the  breakfast-table,  informing  her  that  she  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blake  hoped  to  reach  Oldbury  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  they  would  like  to  find  Elsie  wait- 
ing for  them  at  home  when  they  arrived  there.  She 
gathered  from  the  letter  that  her  grandmother  had 
been  rather  less  well  than  usual  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  that  Margaret  was  uneasy  about  the  effect 
the  journey  might  have  on  her. 

Elsie  glanced  round  Miss  Berry's  sunny  little  room 
as  she  put  down  the  letter,  and  sighed,  and  then 
thought  of  her  grandmother,  and  was  very  angry  with 
herself  for  the  momentary  feeling  of  blankness  that 
had  come  over  her.  She  had  made  many  resolutions 
about  taking  a  brave  heart  back  with  her  when  she 
went  home,  and  conquering  her  fears  of  her  grand- 
father so  as  to  make  herself  more  of  a  companion  to 
him,  and  winning  her  way  into  Margaret's  confidence, 
and  she  chid  herself  for  not  being  more  eager  to  be- 
gin putting  her  plans  in  execution.  Cecil  came  in  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  talked  over  her  de- 
parture as  if  it  meant  nothing  more  than  lengthening 
the  distance  between  them  by  the  walk  up  the  hill; 
but  Elsie  knew  better,  though  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  say  how  certain  she  was  that  her  grandfather's 
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and  Margaret's  return  would  put  a  stop  to  their  inter- 
course altogether.  Miss  Berry  consoled  herself  for  her 
loss  by  commenting  to  Cecil  on  the  improvement 
which  the  fortnight's  visit  had  effected  in  her  guest's 
lopks;  and,  indeed,  when  Elsie  came  into  the  little 
room  at  the  last  moment  with  her  bonnet  on,  and 
found  that  Stephen  Pierrepoint,  as  well  as  Cecil,  was 
waiting  to  walk  with  them  up  the  hill,  there  was  a 
brilliant  bloom  on  her  cheek  that  justified  her  friend's 
congratulations. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said  anything  about 
it,"  Miss  Berry  remarked  penitently  to  Cecil,  as  they 
all  four  left  the  house  together.  "I  have  been  think- 
ing too  much,  perhaps,  of  how  her  sweet  looks  light 
up  the  house.  'Beauty  is  nothing  after  all,  you  know, 
but  dust  and  ashes,'  as  Miss  Tomkinson  very  properly 
reminded  me  yesterday  when  I  repeated  to  her  some- 
thing some  one  had  said  about  Elsie's  complexion.  It 
always  disgusted  her  when  people  admired  her  for  her 
looks,  she  said  (I  don't  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
of  any  admirers  she  ever  had,  but  I  suppose  she  knows 
best  about  that  herself),  and  now,  when  she  sees  a 
beautiful  complexion,  it  only  makes  her  think  of  the 
'foul  worm,'  as  the  hymn  says,  'that  shall  fret 

'  The  skin  that  but  yesterday  fools  would  adore 
For  the  smoothness  it  held ,  or  the  tint  that  it  wore.' 

It  is  very  creditable  to  her  to  have  such  solemn 
thoughts,  is  it  not,  my  dear?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
attain  to  so  much  spirituality  myself,  and  sometimes  I 
venture  to  hope  that  it  may  not  be  quite  necessary; 
for  Would  God  have  made  so  many  pretty  young 
things  if  He  meant  us  never  to  see  anything  but  the 
'foul  worm'  in  them?" 
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Miss  Berry  walked  rather  briskly  up  the  hill  as  she 
delivered  herself  thus  to  Cecil,  and  Elsie  and  Stephen 
fell  a  pace  or  two  behind. 

In  spite  of  her  resolve  to  keep  up  a  brave  heart, 
Elsie  could  not  help  pausing  half-way  up  the  hill  to 
take  a  look  back  at  the  little  house  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street  she  was  leaving.  "I  can't  understand 
how  it  is,"  she  said  to  Stephen,  "that  there  seems  to 
be  so  much  less  sunshine  on  the  top  of  the  hill  than 
there  is  down  here." 

Mrs.  Lutridge,  with  her  tract  basket  on  her  arm, 
pushed  between  them  as  they  stood  talking  together, 
and  walked  majestically  on  without  paying  the  smallest 
heed  to  Stephen's  salutation. 

"An  open  declaration  of  war,"  he  said,  laughing, 
as  they  turned  to  resume  their  walk.  "It's  a  little 
overdone,  for  one  does  not  exactly  see  what  is  to  come 
of  it.  I  wonder  what  harm  she  thinks  her  displeasure 
can  do  us?"  He  finished  his  sentence  with  an  in- 
quiring look  into  Elsie's  face  as  he  slightly  emphasized 
the  plural  pronoun. 

Elsie  walked  on  a  little  quicker  after  this,  to  catch 
up  Miss  Berry  and  Cecil,  who  were  waiting  for  them 
at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"Are  you  going  quite  up  to  the  house  with  us?" 
said  Miss  Berry  to  Stephen  a  little  nervously,  for  the 
encounter  with  Mrs.  Lutridge  had  not  escaped  her 
notice. 

"To  be  sure  we  are,"  answered  Cecil.  "We  are 
going  to  conduct  the  fairy  princess  back  to  her  brazen 
tower,  and  break  the  spell  by  entering  it  in  a  body. 
I  shall  leave  Oldbury  happier,  Flower  Aspect,  for 
having  been  inside  your  house,  and  satisfied  myself 
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that  it  is  not  hung  round  with  bells  and  enchanted 
mirrors,  like  lady  Minnitrost's  bower." 

The  workpeople  in  whose  hands  the  house  had 
been  left,  had  exercised  the  discretionary  power  given 
them  in  a  bolder  spirit  than  Crawford  had  ever  ven- 
tured upon.  The  dingy  brown  curtains  in  the  library 
had  been  replaced  by  fresh  green  ones;  the  chairs  and 
sofas  covered  with  new  chintzes.  Elsie  moved  freely 
among  it  all.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  and  the  furni- 
ture no  longer  breathed  out  "Margaret,  Margaret,  Mar- 
garet," as  she  had  always  fancied  that  they  did  before. 
She  even  ventured  to  take  her  visitors  to  the  study 
itself.  Stephen  took  down  the  great  books  from  the 
shelves  and  turned  them  over  with  irreverent  hands, 
and  talked  and  laughed  in  the  old  silent  room,  till  the 
spell  of  its  gloom  seemed  broken  for  ever,  and  Cecil 
put  her  slender  brown  hand  deep  down  into  the  old 
purple  scent  vases,  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  the 
faded  pot-pourri  leaves,  which  Elsie  in  her  childhood 
believed  had  come  from  some  very  distant  sacred 
place,  and  had  regarded  with  a  kind  of  awe. 

At  last  Miss  Berry  discovered  that  they  had  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  house,  and  that  they  really 
must  go  away.  Elsie  walked  down  the  garden  with 
them,  and  there  was  another  long  delay,  while  Cecil 
explored  Margaret's  favourite  high-terraced  walk,  and 
questioned  Miss  Berry  about  the  distant  points  of 
view  to  be  seen  thence;  and  Steenie  talked  to  Elsie  a 
little  incoherently  about  his  disinclination  to  leave 
Oldbury  this  year,  though  he  knew  he  ought  to  be  in 
London  pursuing  his  legal  studies;  and  Elsie  looked 
steadily  away  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  watched 
the  shadows  of  the  fleeting  clouds  on  the  distant  hills, 
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not  daring  to  turn  her  head  and  meet  the  eyes  that 
were  watching  for  a  farewell  look  so  closely.  They 
worked  their  way  round  to  the  gate  just  in  time  to 
encounter  Mrs.  Lutridge  a  second  time,  on  her  return 
from  her  district. 

"She  is  bringing  the  three  Miss  Tomkinsons  home 
with  her  to  lunch  at  Laurel  House!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Berry.  "What  will  they  all  say  about  our  having  spent 
the  whole  morning  here?  Dear,  dear!  they  will  know 
exactly  how  long  we  have  been  together." 

"What  business  can  it  be  of  theirs?"  said  Stephen 
impatiently.  "I  wonder  what  event  out  of  Oldbury 
would  be  startling  enough  to  turn  the  Miss  Tomkin- 
sons' thoughts  from  watching  their  neighbours.  If 
America  were  submerged,  or  we  had  news  that  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe  had  been  cut  off  simultane- 
ously, would  they  talk  of  that  and  leave  us  alone  for 
a  few  hours,  do  you  suppose?" 

Elsie  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house  when  her 
friends  had  left  her.  Empty  as  it  was,  it  had  never 
looked  less  solitary  to  her  than  it  did  now.  She  made 
haste  to  go  into  all  the  rooms,  that  she  might  learn 
them  by  heart  under  the  new  impression  of  them  she 
had  received.  A  little  bow  of  bright  green  ribbon 
with  golden  stars  on  it,  which  had  fallen  from  Cecil's 
dress,  lay  on  the  dining-room  floor.  Elsie  ran  to  it, 
picked  it  up,  and  held  it  lovingly  in  her  hand,  and 
then  let  it  fall  on  the  carpet  again  that  she  might  look 
at  it  there.  So  fresh,  so  dainty,  so  different  from 
anything  that  had  ever  lain  there  before;  so  different 
from  anything  Margaret  would  have  allowed  to  be  there. 
In  that  corner  of  the  sofa  Cecil  had  sat  for  a  moment; 
Stephen  had  stood  there,  where  the  patch  of  sunshine 
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fell  on  the  floor — the  house  was  full  of  them  now;  a 
new  era  had  begun  for  it  and  Elsie.  She  ran  upstairs 
to  put  away  Cecil's  ribbon  in  the  drawer  where  her 
mother's  miniature  was  kept,  and  then  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  gather  some  flowers  to  arrange  in  the 
one  or  two  long-disused  vases  in  the  sitting-rooms. 
When  she  had  filled  them  and  restored  them  to  their 
places,  she  looked  round  surprised  at  the  new  character 
given  to  the  room  by  that  trifling  change. 

"The  house  is  alive  now  instead  of  dead,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "What  will  Margaret  say?" 

She  heard  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  approach- 
ing the  house  while  she  was  still  admiring  her  work, 
and  ran  out  into  the  entrance  hall  to  meet  the  travel- 
lers. To  people  who  have  known  few  separations,  a 
meeting  after  ever  such  a  short  absence  is  a  formidable 
thing.  They  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  friends 
from  whom  they  have  lately  parted  will  come  back 
just  what  they  were  when  they  left  them. 

Elsie  had  this  feeling  strong  upon  her  when  she 
ran  into  the  hall,  but  it  was  rather  hope  than  fear  of 
finding  a  change  that  made  the  few  minutes  of  waiting 
full  of  suspense. 

The  first  glance  at  Margaret's  pre-occupied  face, 
as  she  helped  her  father  from  the  carriage,  the  first 
sound  of  Mr.  Blake's  complaining  voice,  restored  the 
sense  of  familiarity.  It  was  all  the  same — it  was  all 
exactly  the  same.  The  old  life  or  the  old  death  com- 
ing into  the  house. 

Margaret  left  a  silent  kiss  on  Elsie's  forehead  as 
she  passed  on  through  the  hall  to  the  library  with  her 
father,  and  then  Elsie  heard  her  name  called  feebly; 
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and  the  chill  went  out  of  her  heart  as  Mrs.  Blake,  a 
good  deal  paler  and  feebler  than  when  she  went  away, 
tottered  into  her  arms,  and  broke  out  into  mingled 
expressions  of  pleasure  at  being  again  at  home  with 
Elsie,  and  of  thankfulness  that  she  had  accomplished 
the  journey. 

Margaret  returned  from  the  study  to  assist  Elsie 
in  taking  Mrs.  Blake  to  her  room.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
in  answer  to  an  alarmed  look  of  Elsie's,  "she  is  weaker 
than  when  she  left  home;  the  journey  and  the  inter- 
view with  our  friends  have  been  too  much  for  her. 
We  must  get  her  to  bed  quickly,  and  perhaps  she 
may  be  better  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Blake  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber  soon  after 
Margaret  and  Elsie  had  helped  her  into  bed.  Elsie 
would  have  liked  to  remain  by  her  side  all  the  even- 
ing, but  after  a  time  Crawford  came  up  and  sent  her 
away. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  when  she  went 
down-stairs.  Every  trace  of  the  late  arrival  had  been 
done  away  with;  the  boxes  and  wrappers  removed  from 
the  hall,  the  marks  of  the  dusty  footsteps  even  had 
been  swept  away.  The  pleasant-faced  charwoman  had 
departed  to  her  own  home. 

Mr.  Blake  sat  with  a  book  on  his  knee  in  his  usual 
evening  place  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Margaret  was 
writing  at  the  table,  on  the  same  sized  sheets  of  paper, 
with  the  same  sort  of  pens  she  always  used.  There 
was  nothing  about  her  to  show  that  she  had  not  sat 
writing  there  every  evening  for  the  last  fortnight. 
She  took  Elsie's  hand  as  she  passed,  and  kissed  her 
again;  but  she  asked  her  no  questions,  and  offered  no 
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information  about  what  had  occurred  during  their 
absence  from  home.  She  meant  the  old  life  to  begin 
again  without  any  allusion  to  the  break  that  had  taken 
place  in  it.  Elsie  went  and  sat  oh  a  stool  in  the 
recess  of  the  window  that  overlooked  the  garden,  and 
bent  down  her  head  on  her  knees.  Was  it  all  a  dream? 
Had  she  been  asleep  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  she  only 
now  awake?  Were  Cecil  and  Stephen  dreams,  such 
as  she  had  sometimes  before  conjured  up  and  lived 
with  for  a  time,  and  lost  afterwards?  When  she  looked 
up  at  her  grandfather  and  Margaret  she  could  half 
believe  that  this  was  so,  and  the  sharp  pain  the  thought 
brought  with  it  almost  made  her  angry,  and  awoke  a 
revolt  against  Margaret's  treatment  of  her,  such  as  she 
had  never  felt  before.  It  was  hard,  it  was  cruel. 
Elsie's  reason  took  the  side  of  pained  feeling  for  once, 
and  forced  her  to  say  this  to  herself;  she  had  come 
back  with  such  affectionate  feelings  in  her  heart  it  was 
hard  to  have  them  thrust  aside,  hard  to  be  condemned 
to  the  still  routine  in  which  the  others  passed  their 
lives,  and  yet  to  be  made  to  feel  that  she  was  of  so 
little  importance  to  them,  that  they  would  not  trust 
her  with  any  real  knowledge  of  their  anxieties  and  in- 
terests. She  was  no  more  to  her  grandfather  and 
Margaret  than  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house  they 
were  accustomed  to  see,  she  told  herself  bitterly;  and 
yet  she  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  just  those  two  who 
would  oppose  most  strongly  any  effort  that  might  be 
made  by  people  who  did  care  for  her  to  draw  her 
away  from  them. 

There  was  such  a.  deep  stillness  all  through  the 
house  that  she  could  hear  every  tick  of  the  old  clock 
on  the  library  mantelshelf;  it  seemed  to  be  a  pulse 
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throbbing  in  pain  all  day  and  all  night.  How  often 
she  had  listened  to  it!  It  was  an  old  fancy  of  hers, 
that  all  the  hearts  in  the  house  beat  in  time  to  it 
silently — in  silent  pain,  she  said  to  herself  now;  and 
that  its  inarticulate  sound  was  the  only  expression  of 
fellow-feeling  which  passed  among  them,  linking  them 
mutely  together,  beating  out  their  still,  sad,  unsym- 
pathising  lives  day  after  day. 

"Elsie,  are  you  going  to  sit  all  the  evening  doing 
nothing?"  Margaret  said  at  last;  "it  is  a  very  bad 
habit."  And  Elsie  jumped  up  hastily,  dragged  open 
a  drawer  in  the  work-table  near,  took  out  a  knitted 
couvre-pieds  which  Mrs.  Blake  worked  at  sometimes, 
and  began  taking  up  stitches  that  Grandmamma  had 
dropped  a  fortnight  ago. 

Margaret's  receipt  for  all  manner  of  suffering  was 
work.  She  could  not  have  gone  on  living  herself  if  she 
had  not  found  employment  of  one  kind  or  another  for 
all  her  waking  hours. 

She  put  down  her  pen  once  or  twice  this  evening, 
however,  to  look  long  and  consideringly  at  Elsie  as 
she  bent  over  the  knitting.  "Poor  child,"  she  thought, 
"poor  child.  It  has  been  bad  for  her — this  escape 
from  solitude  and  return  to  it  again.  She  is  changed 
since  she  went  away.  Her  eyes  have  a  new  expression 
in  them.  What  is  it?  Not  that — I  hope  not  that. 
She  cannot  have  met  any  one  to  awaken  that  feeling. 
I  will  not  frighten  myself  with  the  thought  of  such  a 
misfortune  to-night."  And  a  softer  look  came  into 
Margaret's  face  when  she  addressed  Elsie  again,  and 
Elsie's  tender  heart  relented  to  her  all  at  once;  and 
when  she  went  upstairs,  she  busied  herself  till  very 
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late  in  various  arrangements  that  were  meant  to  save 
Margaret  trouble  and  promote  her  comfort,  though  she 
knew  there  was  small  chance  of  Margaret's  perceiving 
they  had  been  undertaken  for  her  sake. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Out  on  the  Uplands. 

MRS.  BLAKE  did  not  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  as  her  friends  had  hoped  she  would.  She 
made  no  effort  to  leave  her  bed  the  day  after  she  re- 
turned home;  and  when  Elsie  went  to  her  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  help  her  to  dress,  she  was  shocked 
to  observe  a  great  change  in  her  countenance.  The 
doctor  who  was  sent  for  pronounced  that  she  had  had 
a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  in  the  night.  Her  case 
was  not  altogether  a  hopeless  one,  he  said.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  attack  might  pass  off  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  had  been  the  case  after  her  first  seizure,  but  it  was 
hardly  possible  she  should  ever  again  recover  the  full 
use  of  her  faculties. 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Blake's  danger  and  suffering  en- 
tirely occupied  the  thoughts  of  every  one  in  the  house. 
Margaret's  time  was  much  taken  up  in  efforts  to  com- 
fort her  father,  and  thus  the  chief  part  of  the  attend- 
ance in  the  sick-room  fell  on  Elsie. 

Mrs.  Blake's  speech  was  impaired  by  this  fresh  ac- 
cess of  illness;  she  could  only  bring  out  a  few  words 
at  intervals  painfully  and  slowly,  but  she  understood 
what  went  on  around  her,  and  her  poor  drawn,  lips 
could  relax  still  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile  when  Elsie 
came  near  her. 

During  the  first  days  of  her  illness  Elsie  could 
never  leave  her  side  for  an  instant,  and  had  no  room 
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in  her  heart  for  any  thoughts  that  did  not  concern 
her;  but  time  passed  on,  and  no  change  came.  It  be- 
gan to  be  acknowledged  that  no  immediate  change 
was  likely  to  come.  The  duties  of  the  sick-room  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  regular  routine;  and  as 
Elsie  busied  herself  with  them,  or  sat  for  long 
hours  watching  at  the  invalid's  bedside,  thoughts 
and  interests  of  the  outside  world  which  had  been 
peremptorily  thrust  aside,  stole  gradually  back  into  her 
mind. 

The  Oldbury  people  were  punctilious  in  sending 
to  inquire  after  their  neighbours  when  they  were  sick, 
however  little  they  had  liked  them  while  they  were 
well;  and  a  good  deal  of  Crawford's  time  was  taken 
up  in  answering  messages  of  sympathy  that  were  de- 
livered at  the  door  day  after  day.  Mrs.  Lutridge's 
footman  strode  up  the  steps  at  least  once  in  every 
twenty- four  hours;  and  Miss  Berry  and  her  neighbours 
from  the  Rectory  quite  haunted  the  house. 

Through  the  open  window  of  the  sick-room  Elsie 
could  hear  Crawford's  dry  voice  giving  always  the 
same  answer  to  every  one  who  called  to  inquire:  "Mrs. 
Blake  was  no  better,  and  neither  Miss  Blake  nor  Miss 
Elsie  was  able  to  receive  visitors." 

Sometimes  when  the  door  had  been  opened  in  an- 
swer to  a  knock  which  always  made  Elsie's  heart  beat 
quickly,  though  it  came  regularly  twice  a  day,  there 
was  a  little  further  parley,  but  it  was  invariably  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  same  sentence. 

Elsie  heard  Crawford  declare  in  her  most  dis- 
couraging tone  of  voice  that  "Miss  Elsie  was  busy 
in  her  grandmamma's  room,  and  that  she  had  orders 
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not  to  disturb  her  by  taking  up  messages  from  any 
one." 

She  used  to  steal  to  the  window  on  tiptoe  and 
watch  Stephen  Pierrepoint,  as  he  slowly  walked  down 
the  garden,  with  a  very  helpless,  imprisoned  feeling. 
He  would  be  tired  of  coming  soon,  she  thought,  or  he 
would  leave  Oldbury;  each  day  she  excused  herself  for 
getting  up  to  look  by  saying  that  it  was  most  probably 
for  the  very  last  time. 

On  one  occasion  when  she  distinguished  Cecil's 
voice  as  well  as  Stephen's  remonstrating  with  Craw- 
ford at  the  door,  she  ran  down-stairs  determined  to 
speak  to  them  for  one  instant.  As  she  passed  the 
library  Margaret  came  out  (as  if  she  were  going  to 
cross  the  hall  to  the  drawing-room)  and  laid  a  detain- 
ing hand  on  Elsie's  arm. 

"We  will  both  stand  back  till  the  front  door  is 
closed,"  she  said;  "we  shall  have  no  peace  if  we  once 
begin  to  see  callers." 

Elsie  shook  Margaret's  hand  off  hastily  and  ran 
back  to  Mrs.  Blake's  room.  For  a  few  moments  she 
felt  desperate  enough  to  resolve  to  put  on  her  bonnet, 
follow  her  friends  dpwn  the  hill,  and  see  them  once 
more  in  defiance  of  Margaret;  but  just  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room  her  grandmother  called  her,  and 
while  she  was  attending  to  her  wants  the  excitement 
that  had  given  her  courage  to  contemplate  such  a 
measure  died  away. 

She  could  not  forget  the  disappointment,  however, 
or  her  sense  of  Margaret's  unkindness;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  Margaret  sent  her  out  at  the  usual 
hour  to  take  the  air  in  the  garden,  instead  of  walking 
up  and  down  the  gravel-walk  she  leaned  her  elbows 
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on  the  low  terrace  wall  near  which  she  and  Stephen 
had  stood  together,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  indulged  in  a  long  fit  of  weeping.  She  was  so 
disheartened,  so  puzzled,  and  the  change  from  bright- 
ness to  sadness  had  come  so  suddenly.  She  did  not 
wish  to  be  selfish  and  dwell  on  her  own  private  disap- 
pointment when  there  was  graver  sorrow  in  the  house, 
yet  it  did  seem  dreary  that  no  one  should  know  or 
care  in  the  least  what  she  was  feeling. 

She  was  very  much  ashamed  of  herself  when  the 
crying  fit  was  over,  and  tried  hard  to  bring  her 
swollen  eyelids  into  order  before  she  returned  to  her 
grandmother's  room. 

"Poor  child,"  Margaret  thought  when  she  gave  up 
her  seat  by  the  bedside  to  Elsie  on  her  return,  and 
observed  the  traces  of  tears  on  her  face. 

Grief  that  could  vent  itself  in  a  shower  of  tears 
had  long  seemed  to  Margaret  a  very  slight  thing,  yet 
she  took  some  unwonted  care  for  Elsie's  comfort  be- 
fore she  left  her.  She  turned  her  chair  towards  the 
window  that  her  hot  eyes  might  be  refreshed  by  the 
evening  breeze,  and  brought  up  a  book  from  the 
library,  advising  her  to  make  an  effort  to  fix  her  mind 
on  its  Contents. 

Elsie  let  the  volume  fall  from  her  hands  when 
Margaret  left  the  room,  and  made  up  her  mind  that 
Margaret  could  never  have  been  very  unhappy,  or  have 
cared  much  for  any  one  in  her  life,  or  she  would  not 
suggest  such  a  remedy  for  grief;  and  Margaret,  as 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  reiterated  her  "Poor 
child!" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  there  were  so  many  descents 
on  the  road  of  sorrow  from  that  shower  of  April  tears  to 
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the  point  of  dry-eyed  endurance  where  she  had  long 
stood,  that  looking  back  and  measuring  the  distance, 
a  very  unusual  spasm  of  self-pity  came  over  her. 

"Child — poor  child!"  she  repeated  the  phrase  again 
as  she  took  her  twilight  walk  up  and  down  before  the 
house,  and  pondered  how  she  might  save  Elsie  some 
of  the  rugged  steps  she  had  herself  taken,  by  exercis- 
ing watchfulness  over  her  now. 

A  few  more  days  passed,  and  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  invalid  somewhat  comforted 
the  hearts  of  the  watchers. 

Elsie  felt  almost  happy  on  the  day  when  her  grand- 
mother was  lifted  for  the  first  time  from  her  bed  to  a 
sofa,  and  was  able  to  make  her  understand  that  she 
should  like  to  have  her  knitting  brought  to  her.  She 
ran  joyfully  to  the  drawing-room  to  fetch  the  cumbrous 
piece  of  work  that  had  been  in  hand  so  long,  and 
which  she  had  thought  a  little  while  ago  would  never 
again  have  another  stitch  added  to  it.  As  she  was  crossing 
the  hall  on  her  return,  she  heard  the  postman's  knock, 
and  a  letter  flew  through  the  slit  in  the  door  on  to 
the  pavement  at  her  feet. 

She  saw  her  own  name  in  Cecil's  hand-writing  on 
the  envelope,  snatched  it  up  and  ran  quickly  upstairs 
with  her  treasure.  Its  arrival  seemed  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  ought  to  happen  on  such  a  happy  day  as 
this;  an  event  that  ihade  the  gladness  she  was  feeling 
before  overflow. 

Mrs.  Blake  saw  the  pleasure  in  Elsie's  eyes  when 
she  entered  the  room  again,  and  smiled  kindly  at 
her. 

"Nothing  particular  has  happened,  Grandmamma," 
Elsie  said,  answering  the  question  in  the  eyes  that  the 
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lips  could  not  frame;  "only  everything  looks  very 
bright  to-day,  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it." 

She  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  arranging  and  hold- 
ing the  work  so  that  her  grandmother  could  put  in  a 
few  stitches  before  she  made  any  attempt  to  examine 
her  letter;  and  even  when  Mrs.  Blake  bade  her  lay  the 
work  aside,  and  closed  her  eyes  to  rest  after  her  exer- 
tions, she  turned  the  envelope  round  and  round,  and 
felt  its  thickness,  and  guessed  how  many  sheets  it  con- 
tained before  she  proceeded  to  break  the  seal. 

A  second  letter  fell  out  when  she  unfolded  Cecil's 
sheet.  She  gave  one  quick,  breathless  glance  at  the 
large  handwriting,  and  let  it  lie  where  it  fell  while  she 
read: 

"DEAR  FLOWER  ASPECT, 

"This  is  worse  a  great  deal  than  we  expected.  Sleep- 
ing Beauty's  thorn  hedge,  or  the  folds  of  the  serpent 
that  encircled  Thora,  were  not  half  such  formidable 
obstacles  to  intercourse  as  the  iron-faced  dragon  at 
your  door  who  guards  you.  Do  you  really  not  wish 
to  see  me  again?  I  don't  know  exactly  how  much 
longer  I  may  remain  in  Oldbury.  My  father  has  re- 
turned to  England,  but  he  is  too  busy  to  send  for 
me  yet.  There  is  a  talk  of  his  going  out  as  Consul- 
General  to  Shanghai,  and  if  he  accepts  the  appointment 
he  has  promised  not  to  leave  me  behind  in  England. 
He  wants  to  take  Steenie  too,  and  there  is  a  grand 
commotion  going  on  about  that  at  the  Rectory. 
Flower  Aspect,  you  have  a  great  deal  in  your  hands; 
my  uncle  Pierrepoint  would  go  down  on  his  knees  to 
you  if  he  knew  your  power.  I  wonder  whether  the 
thought  of  influencing  a  person's  whole  career  in 
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life  will  make  you  feel  as  consequential  as  it  would 
make  me? 

"I  walk  up  and  down  the  Rectory  garden,  wonder- 
ing and  planning.  Suppose  you  and  I  should  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  each  other  in  the  future,  and 
should  be  talking  about  Oldbury  together  in  some 
queer  place  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  by  this 
time  next  summer?  I  only  say  suppose.  I  was  tyran- 
nized over,  and  forced  to  consent  to  put  in  the  note 
folded  in  mine.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  is  in 
it,  but  I  guess.  If  your  dragon  were  the  least  bit  less 
implacable,  or  if  this  Chinese  question  did  not  loom, 
so  large  before  us  all,  I  would  never  have  taken  so 
much  on  myself. 

"Your  loving  friend  wherever  I  go,  or  whatever 
happens, 

"CECIL  RUSSEL." 

; 

The  other  letter,  to  which  Elsie  now  turned,  had 
no  regular  beginning: — "I  did  not  mean  to  write  to 
you,"  it  ran;  "I  had  so  much  rather  have  spoken  the 
words  you  will  now  have  to  read.  They  were  often 
on  my  lips  when  I  was  with  you,  but  a  promise  I  had 
made  not  to  speak  to  you  till  your  friends  returned  to 
Oldbury  held  them  back.  Now  that  I  am  free  to  tell 
you  what  I  feel  for  you,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I 
am  choosing  a  wrong  time  to  speak.  Yet  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  your  being  anxious  and  unhappy,  and  not 
.claim  a  right  to  share  your  trouble  by  saying,  'I  love 
you.'  I  have  long  loved  you;  and  everything  that 
concerns  you  is,  and  always  will  be,  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  me.  Now  you  know  what  I  have  been 
Jongjng  to  tell  you  all  the  summer.  I  shall  not  ven- 
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lure  to  say  more  now.  I  will  wait  patiently  to  hear 
what  hope  you  can  give  me;  but  don't  let  fears  or 
scruples  about  other  people's  objections  weigh  with 
you  till  you  have  talked  to  me.  Nothing  will  dis- 
courage me  but  your  telling  me  that  you  don't  care 
for  me.  All  other  objections  I  shall  hope  to  over- 
come. Be  true  to  me  and  yourself,  and  if  you  think 
you  can  return  my  love,  let  me  know. 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"STEPHEN  PIERREPOINT." 

Mrs.  Blake  did  not  open  her  eyes  or  speak  to  Elsie 
while  she  was  reading.  She  sank  gradually  into  one 
of  the  heavy  sleeps  in  which  so  much  of  her  time  was 
now  passed,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine  faded  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  stole  in  while 
Elsie  sat  still  with  the  letters  in  her  lap.  She  was  not 
so  much  thinking  as  feeling.  As  she  sat  and  mused, 
she  turned  over  a  leaf  in  her  book  of  life  which  could 
never  be  turned  back  again.  It  was  one  of  those 
hours  that  make  a  chasm  in  a  life,  dividing  sharply 
the  past  from  the  future.  .  The  previous  days  and 
hours  had  been  leading  up  to  it,  but  to  herself  the 
change  seemed  to  come  in  a  moment.  The  timid 
preference  she  had  hardly  dared  to  look  at,  rose  up  at 
once  into  conscious,  trustful,  proud  love.  She  laid  her 
cheek  on  Stephen's  letter  when  she  had  read  it  a  se- 
cond time,  and  then  it  was  done — she  had  given  her- 
self away,  her  heart  and  her  faith  for  ever;  and  what- 
ever came  of  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  call 
them  back.  No  to-morrow  could  be  to  her  the  same 
as  yesterday.  Her  thoughts  did  not  turn  to  the  pic- 
ture of  the  future  Cecil  had  suggested.  Nor  did  she 
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vex  herself  just  then  with  fears  about  difficulties  and 
objections  that  lay  in  the  way  at  present.  She  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  wonder  of  the  change  that  had 
come  into  her  inner  life.  She  had  been  alone,  and 
she  should  never  be  alone  again.  She  had  put  her 
hands  once  for  all  into  another's  grasp;  and  life,  and 
death,  and  the  future  beyond,  everything  wore  a  new 
aspect  to  her. 

Mrs.  Blake  slept  on  while  these  thoughts  passed 
through  her  darling's  mind.  Once  in  the  twilight  Elsie 
put  up  her  hand  and  softly  touched  her  cheek.  She 
did  so  long  to  be  able  to  open  her  heart  to  some  one 
she  loved.  The  movement  disturbed  the  invalid's  un- 
easy slumber.  She  moaned  and  muttered  some  half 
audible  words,  which  Elsie  bent  down  her  ear  to  catch. 
It  was  something  about  Margaret. 

"I  shall  not  be  here  then.  I  shall  be  no  hindrance 
to  your  going  with  him  wherever  he  likes  by  that 
time,  Margaret." 

The  distressed  tones  gave  a  painful  jar  to  Elsie's 
feelings,  and  forced  the  conviction  on  her  that  she 
must  not  talk  to  her  grandmother  about  her  own  hap- 
piness now. 

Crawford  entered  at  last,  and  dismissed  Elsie  from 
her  long  watch,  telling  he*  that  her  grandfather 
and  Margaret  were  waiting  tea  for  her  down-stairs. 
She  ran  into  her  own  room  before  she  went  down, 
took  her  mother's  miniature  from  the  shelf  where  it 
was  kept,  and  held  it  close  to  the  window  pane  that 
the  little  daylight  that  remained  might  show  her  the 
face. 

"Mother,  do  you  know  that  I  want  you  more  than 
I  ever  did  in  my  life  before?"  she  whispered,  as  she 
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pressed  her  lips  to  the  smiling,  childish  lips.  "I  wish 
I  had  another  picture  of  you.  I  wish  I  knew  how 
you  looked  on  the  day  that  was  like  this  day  to  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  almost  sorry 
that  the  pictured  eyes  laughed  up  into  hers  so  gaily, 
and  that  the  white  brow  had  no  shadow  of  deeper 
thought  on  it  than  a  happy  child's  might  wear.  She 
shut  the  case  quickly,  and  ran  down-stairs.  The  days 
were  shortening  now,  and  Margaret  had  the  curtains 
drawn,  and  the  lamp  lighted  early,  and  sat  writing  at 
the  centre  table  all  the  evening.  Elsie  sat  beside  her 
with  her  work.  She  did  not  want  to  talk,  but  little 
smiles  went  in  and  out  of  her  lips  as  she  plied  her 
needle  diligently;  and  once  or  twice  she  put  down 
her  work  and  went  to  the  window,  and  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  looked  towards  the  town.  She  did  not 
do  it  stealthily,  as  she  had  done  on  previous  evenings. 
She  looked  and  when  she  turned  back  to  the  room 
again  there  was  a  sort  of  radiance  on  her  face.  Mar- 
garet watched  her  in  surprise.  Elsie  seemed  to  have 
laid  aside  her  usual  shrinking  timidity.  She  returned 
Margaret's  anxious  gaze  with  a  smile;  and  when  they 
went  upstairs  together,  she  put  her  arms,  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her  as  she  had  never  kissed  her  be- 
fore in  her  life. 

The  next  morning  brought  some  anxious  thoughts 
with  it.  She  followed  Margaret  about  the  house,  when- 
ever she  was  not  wanted  in  her  grandmother's  room, 
longing  and  yet  fearing  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  alone  to  her.  In  the  afternoon,  when  Mar- 
garet was  shut  up  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Blake,  Craw- 
ford, who  had  observed  Elsie's  restlessness,  and  who 
was  more  awake  than  Margaret  to  the  ill  effect  that 
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close  attendance  in  the  sick-room  was  having  on  her 
health,  persuaded  her  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  A  mes- 
sage had  to  be  conveyed  to  a  village  about  a  mile 
from  Oldbury,  where  a  woman  lived  whom  Margaret 
was  anxious  to  engage  as  temporary  servant  during 
Mrs.  Blake's  illness,  and  Crawford  asked  Elsie  to 
undertake  to  deliver  it  while  she  sat  with  Mrs.  Blake. 

The  prospect  of  a  long  solitary  walk  was  extremely 
welcome  to  Elsie  just  then.  The  house  felt  oppressive 
to  her,  and  she  longed  for  the  refreshment  of  the  air 
and  a  quick  motion.  Her  way  did  not  take  her 
through  the  town,  but  straight  up  by  a  steep  road  on 
to  the  downs,  in  a  little  hollow  of  which  the  village 
she  was  bound  to  lay. 

The  year  had  dropped  down  into  another  stage  of 
autumnal  beauty  since  Elsie  had  last  left  the  town 
streets;  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  during  the 
previous  week,  and  the  turf  under  her  feet  was  fresh 
and  springy.  She  could  not  help  bounding  on  lightly, 
and  giving  way  to  brighter  thoughts  as  the  brisk  wind 
and  the  sunshine  freshened  her  face.  She  transacted 
her  business  in  the  village  quickly;  but  by  the  time 
she  had  climbed  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  downs  again 
the  golden  afternoon  light  was  burnishing  the  green 
velvety  sides  of  the  sloping  hills  to  a  sheeny  splendour, 
and  filling  all  the  hollows  and  ridges  with  hazy  de- 
licate lilac  shadows.  It  was  the  prettiest  hour  of  the 
day  for  that  particular  walk  from  the  ridge  of  the 
downs  to  Oldbury.  Elsie  paused  every  now  and  then 
to  look  around  her.  How  she  loved  the  place!  Could 
any  spot  in  the  world  ever  be  as  beautiful  to  her  as 
Oldbury  was  now?  The  town  lay  below  at  her  feet. 
Up  here  in  the  clear  air  of  the  hills  it  was  as  still  and 
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solitary  as  if  there  were  no  town  near.  The  smooth 
downs  dotted  with  sheep  rose  above  her;  lower  on  the 
hill-sides  were  the  bare  stubble-fields,  quite  deserted 
now  all  the  harvest  work  was  over.  The  only  human 
being  in  sight  was  a  ploughman  urging  his  team  up 
a  steep  slope  a  long  distance  beneath  her.  In  the 
course  of  the  walk  Elsie  came  to  Margaret's  favourite 
view,  a  sudden  opening  in  the  furthest  line  of  hills 
where  a  clear-sighted  person  could  catch  the  keen 
glitter  of  sunshine  on  the  sea,  very  far  away.  She  * 
looked  at  it  to-day  with  deeper  interest  than  she  had 
ever  felt  before.  The  objects  round  her  were  familiar 
and  dear;  that  glitter  in  the  horizon  spoke  of  the  un- 
known world  and  the  hazy  golden  future  that  lay  be- 
fore her. 

She  gazed  till  her  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  When 
she  turned  to  continue  her  walk  she  did  not  see,  just 
at  first,  the  figure  of  a  man  approaching  her  on  the 
field  path.  In  another  step  or  two  she  recognised  ' 
Stephen  Pierrepoint;  a  turn  in  the  winding  road  had 
brought  him  in  sight  of  her  only  a  minute  before 
while  her  back  was  turned;  her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  on. 
He  came  quickly  up  to  her,  and  they  shook  hands 
timidly  and  shyly  both  of  them,  without  looking  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  then  he  turned  back  and  walked 
by  her  side  in  silence  for  a  few  paces. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  which  he  tried 
to  make  firm,  but  the  tremor  of  which  Elsie  heard, 
"what  is  it  to  be?  What  is  the  answer  to  my  question?" 

Elsie  walked  on  a  few  steps  further,  seeing  every 
blade  of  grass  and  the  tiny  eyebrights  and  lady's 
fingers  peeping  up  between  the  blades  at  her  feet; 
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then  she  stopped  suddenly  and  held  out  both  her 
hands.  "You  know,"  she  said,  raising  her  frank  eyes 
full  of  love  and  trust  to  his  face. 

He  read  all  he  wanted  to  read  in  them,  and  drew 
her  towards  him  and  kissed  her  cheek.  Elsie  felt  it  a 
still  more  solemn  seal  to  the  silent  promise  she  had 
made  when  she  laid  her  face  on  his  letter  the  evening 
before. 

It  was  a  strange  dreamy  walk  they  had  down  the 
hill  after  that,  hand  in  hand.  Sometimes  talking  on 
that  inexhaustible  theme  for  lovers,  the  beginning  and 
history  of  their  mutual  love — a  very  few  words,  a 
question  or  two,  and  they  had  made  it  take  in  all  their 
lives,  and  intertwined  their  past  as  closely  as  they  be- 
lieved they  should  connect  their  future;  sometimes 
walking  along  side  by  side  in  a  silent  wonder  of  hap- 
piness they  feared  to  disturb.  It  was  not  till  they 
reached  the  stile  leading  out  on  to  the  highroad  close 
to  Oldbury  that  Elsie  dropped  down  from  the  cloud- 
world  she  had  been  walking  in,  and  thought  of  the 
practical  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter. 

"Aunt  Margaret,"  she  said,  beginning  to  walk  on 
a  great  deal  quicker;  "what  shall  I  say  to  her  when  I 
get  home?  How  shall  I  tell  her?" 

"I  thought  the  first  doubtful  word  would  have  been 
'Mrs.  Lutridge,'"  Steenie  said,  playfully.  "I  hoped  it 
would  be,  for  I  am  prepared  with  arguments  to  talk 
that  difficulty  down.  Nay,  don't  hurry  on  so  fast;  we 
are  getting  close  to  your  home,  and  you  have  not  said 
a  word  yet  on  the  most  important  subject  of  all.  When 
am  I  to  see  you  again?  You  are  not  going  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  brazen  tower  and  keep  me  out, 
as  you  have  done  all  this  last  month.  How  I  have 
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watched  and  waited,  and  miserably  wandered  about 
everywhere,  for  the  blessed  chance  of  seeing  you  that 
has  come  to-day!  It  frightens  me  to  think  I  might 
have  had  to  go  away  without  it.  I  believe  you  would 
never  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  letter.  I  have  a 
sort  of  feeling  about  you  that  you  might  be  spirited 
away  beyond  ordinary  means  of  communication.  I 
shall  never  feel  quite  secure  of  you  but  when  I  have 
hold  of  your  hand." 

"I  had  rather  you  let  it  go  now,"  said  Elsie,  "for 
we  are  close  to  Mrs.  Lutridge's  garden  gate,  and  here 
are  the  Miss  Tomkinsons  coming  up  the  hill  to  take 
their  regular  evening  walk.  They  have  seen  us  already." 

"So  much  the  better;  before  night  every  one  in 
Oldbury  will  know  that  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  and  have  won  the  greatest  prize  in  the  world; 
and  the  warfare  of  tongues,  of  which  we  must  bear 
the  brunt,  will  have  begun.  Dearest,  you  don't  mind, 
it  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  living  in  Old- 
bury.  Nay,  if  you  look  so  downcast,  I  shall  grow 
frightened  and  refuse  to  let  you  go  into  the  house  till 
you  have  sworn  not  to  throw  me  over  because  Mrs. 
Lutridge  comes  and  scolds  you." 

"I  am  not  thinking  of  her.  I  am  thinking  of  some- 
thing Aunt  Margaret  said  one  day.  I  can't  forget  her 
face  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  when  she  warned  me 
against  making  friends,  or  attaching  myself  to  any 
one  here.  She  said  it  would  bring  nothing  but  suf- 
fering." 

"It  shall  not.  What  a  horrible  idea,  that  my  love 
should  bring  suffering  on  you!  Will  you  not  take  my 
word  instead  of  hers,  that  it  shall  not?  Thank  you 
for  smiling  again.  If  there  are  to  be  difficulties,  at 
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all  events  let  us  trust  each  other.  You  must  not  let 
your  aunt  or  any  one  talk  you  into  unsaying  what  you 
have  said  to-day.  You  will  trust  me!  Promise." 

"There  is  no  use  in  promising,"  said  Elsie;  "I 
can't  help  trusting  you  now;  if  I  love  you  I  must  trust 
you." 

"And  you  do  love  me — now,  and  always."  They 
were  standing  at  the  entrance-gate  to  the  Blakes'  gar- 
den by  this  time,  and  he  took  both  her  hands  in  a 
strong  clasp. 

"Good-bye!"  said  Elsie.  "Please  don't  come 
further  than  the  gate  now;  I  want  to  go  in  alone,  and 
have  just  to-night  to  think  it  all  over  quietly  without 
any  one  questioning  me." 

She  ran  down  the  garden  path  till  she  reached  the 
turn  that  shut  out  the  road,  and  then  she  slackened 
her  pace.  There  was  the  house,  the  blinds  of  the 
sitting-rooms  drawn  down  to  keep  out  the  sun,  just  as 
she  had  left  them,  the  blown-down  branch  of  honey- 
suckle she  had  meant  to  nail  up  next  morning  strag- 
gling over  the  door;  but  was  it  an  hour  or  a  hundred 
years  since  she  had  seen  it  last? 

As  she  came  close  to  the  house  she  heard  the 
unusual  sound  of  voices  coming  through  the  open 
drawing-room  window.  She  paused  for  one  moment 
on  the  door-step;  the  tones,  but  not  the  words,  reached 
her  ears.  Aunt  Margaret's  voice,  clear,  a  little  more 
raised  than  usual,  with  something  of  anger  or  indig- 
nation in  it;  and  then  a  deep,  stern  man's  voice  an- 
swering her. 

Afraid  of  overhearing  what  was  not  meant  for  her, 
she  opened  the  door  softly  and  entered  the  house. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
Perplexity. 

THE  weeks  that  had  passed  so  sadly  with  Elsie, 
had  brought  Cecil  also  some  anxieties,  the  most  serious 
anxieties  that  had  as  yet  come  into  her  prosperous 
life.  Her  visit  to  Oldbury  had  been  prolonged  far 
beyond  ihe  limits  first  assigned  to  it;  and  though  her 
father  was  again  in  England,  he  had  not  sent  for  her 
to  rejoin  him.  "He  was  so  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness," he  wrote  word  to  'her,  "that  even  her  company 
would  be  a  distraction  he  could  not  at  present  permit 
himself."  The  offer  of  an  important  official  appoint- 
ment in  the  East  had  been  made  to  him;  and  though 
he  consulted  her  about  his  plans,  and  promised  her 
that  if  he  went  abroad  for  any  length  of  time  he  would 
take  her  with  him,  he  did  not  hold  out  any  hope  of 
their  meeting  till  after  the  important  decision  should 
have  been  made. 

Cecil  longed  inexpressibly  to  see  her  father.  She 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  restlessness  and  anxiety  which 
made  her  very  unlike  her  usual  self;  and  she  fancied 
that  one  of  her  old  confidential  talks  with  her  father 
would  set  her  right  again. 

She  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time,  as  she  had 
told  Elsie,  in  walking  up  and  down  the  Rectory  gar- 
den, making  plans  for  the  future;  but  she  found,  to 
her  dismay,  that  under  whatever  aspect  she  contem- 
plated the  new  prospects  opening  out  to  her,  they 
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would  not  look  as  bright  as  she  wished  to  see  them. 
A  sense  of  dreariness  would  come  over  her,  whether 
she  pictured  her  father,  herself,  and  her  cousin  with 
Elsie  as  his  wife,  all  setting  forth  together  to  make  a 
new  home  in  a  distant  land,  among  unfamiliar  scenery 
and  faces;  or  whether  she  thought  of  having  her  father 
all  to  herself,  and  leaving  the  two  in  whose  concerns 
she  had  interested  herself  all  the  summer,  to  go  on 
with  their  story  by  themselves  without  any  further 
question  of  her  in  it. 

"It  would  be  best;  yes,"  she  said  to  herself,  "it 
would  certainly  be  best  to  have  them  with  us;  and 
yet  it  would  not  be  the  old  home  party.  There  was 
no  use  disguising  that  four  could  never  be  the  same 
as  three;  there  would  be  a  division,  a  split  into 
coteries."  Cecil  saw  very  clearly  how  her  life  would 
be  affected  by  the  change.  There  would  be -her  father 
absorbed  in  his  work,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
he  had  ever  been  before,  able  only  at  rarer  intervals 
to  give  her  the  chance  word  and  smile,  the  precious 
half-hour's  talk,  that  were  the  prized  events  of  her 
days,  and  between  times  there  would  be  no  gay 
bantering  brother-and-sister  intimacy  to  give  zest  to 
all  her  employments,  and  bring  a  home-like  feeling 
into  the  house. 

Stephen  might  be  there  ever  so  much,  but  the 
equality  between  them  and  the  community  of  interest 
would  have  departed.  There  could  never  be  again 
the  outspoken,  eager  talk  between  them  that  had  once, 
as  far  as  Cecil  was  concerned,  satisfied  every  intel- 
lectual want;  the  playful,  unrestrained  criticism  of 
each  other's  doings;  the  endless  dissections  of  their 
own  and  their  neighbours'  characters;  the  sudden 
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chance  plunges  into  grave  discourse,  in  which  deeper 
feelings  and  aims  were  mutually  revealed.  It  had 
been  very  pleasant;  but  it  could  not  go  on  under  the 
new  circumstances  she  was  thinking  about.  Elsie  and 
Steenie,  sharing  a  distinct  life  of  their  own,  would 
have  stepped  on  to  quite  another  stage  of  existence, 
in  which  she  should  have  no  part. 

"Well,"  Cecil  said  to  herself,  "one  cannot  remain 
the  same,  however  hard  one  tries;  this  is  growing  up, 
and  it  is  a  much  drearier  process  than  one  is  prepared 
for.  Ah!  there  is  a  great  green  caterpillar  on  that 
lilac  leaf,  wriggling  itself  out  of  its  last  skin,  before 
it  settles  down  into  a  chrysalis."  She  paused  in  her 
walk  before  the  lilac  bush  to  look  at  it.  "It  does  not 
seem  particularly  comfortable.  What  pangs,  what 
struggles,  what  an  agony  it  costs  this  senseless  insect 
to  free  itself  from  one  outgrown  case  after  another  till 
it  reaches  a  larger  life  at  last!  A  human  soul  may 
well  suffer  something  in  throwing  off  the  habits  and 
thoughts  of  childhood,  and  setting  itself  to  new  rela- 
tionships in  place  of  the  old.  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
wonder  at,  or  quarrel  with  oneself  for." 

A  month  ago  Cecil  would  have  carried  off  the 
leaf  and  the  caterpillar  to  show  them  to  Steenie,  and 
they  would  have  fallen  into  a  discussion  on  the  ap- 
propriateness of  her  comparison,  but  now  he  never 
seemed  to  be  in  a  mood  for  such  discussions.  She 
walked  on,  continuing  her  solitary  reverie;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  caterpillar,  her  thoughts  would  fly  back 
longingly  to  the  past.  Oh  those  old  holiday  and 
college  vacation  times,  when  she  had  felt  herself  such 
-a  queen  of  hearts,  with  her  father  and  Steenie  and 
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Walter  Neale,  all  vying  with  each  other  in  devotion 
to  her!  —  when  it  had  been  who  could  secure  the 
largest  amount  of  her  attention,  and  think  first  of 
what  would  please  her.  How  jealous  poor  Walter 
Neale  had  been  over  every  look  and  word  and  smile 
of  hers;  and  how  she  and  Stephen  had  laughed  at  him 
and  teased  him.  The  recollection  gave  Cecil  a  little 
pang  now.  No  relenting  towards  young  Neale,  but  a 
faint  glimmer  of  a  thought  that  one  might  come  to 
long  for  a  kind  look  and  thoughtful  word  oneself, 
and  that  such  a  want  was  not  exactly  a  thing  to  make 
sport  of.  Was  it  in  her  to  love  power  and  service  too 
much,  and  be  base  enough  to  turn  true  affection  into 
food  for  selfish  vanity?  If  so,  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  her  would  be  to  have  to  go  away 
into  the  wilds  with  her  father  and  Elsie  and  Steenie, 
and  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  just  the  degree  of  im- 
portance that  their  pre-occupation  disposed  them  to 
accord  her.  Well,  there  was  no  use  staying  out  any 
longer.  There  was  a  touch  of  wintry  keenness  in  the 
air  already,  crisping  up  the  leaves  and  tumbling  the 
red  apples  on  the  grass  in  the  orchard.  How  the 
garden  had  changed  since  she  came  first  to  Oldbury 
in  the  bright  early  summer-time  1 

Stephen  had  set  out  on  one  of  the  long  rambles 
in  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  now, 
and  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  study 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed:  but  there  was  Lady 
Selina,  a  little  querulous  at  the  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching separation  from  her  son-in-law,  Sir  Cecil 
Russel,  whom  she  had  not  hitherto  seemed  to  value 
much;  and  there  was  Miss  Berry  alone  and  somewhat 
out  of  spirits  in  her  house  over  the  way.  Cecil  ran 
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in  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  various  efforts  to 
enliven  them  both. 

There  had  been  storm-clouds  hovering  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Rectory  for  some  time  past.  It 
never  was  quite  a  safe,  genial,  home  air  that  pervaded 
that  house;  there  were  always  electric  currents  in  it 
that  a  very  little  movement  would  bring  into  dangerous 
collision.  When  she  first  came  to  Oldbury,  Cecil  had 
found  it  rather  an  amusing  trial  of  skill  to  aggravate 
or  smooth  down  the  little  jars  that  were  apt  to  arise 
when  books,  or  politics,  or  any  of  the  questions  of  the 
day  were  discussed  between  the  father  and  the  son. 
Of  late  she  had  observed  that  these  disagreements,  let 
them  begin  about  a  matter  of  ever  so  little  importance, 
had  a  tendency  to  lengthen  out  and  grow  serious,  and 
rouse  deeper  feelings  than  she  had  power  to  calm. 
She  began  rather  to  dread  arguments  on  "Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  or  the  "Vestiges  of  the  Creation,"  in  which 
the  disputants  seemed  after  a  time  to  lose  sight  of  the 
original  question,  and  to  be  aiming  shafts  at  particular 
views  or  plans  of  life  which  each  attributed  to  the 
other,  and  did  not  like  to  speak  about  quite  openly. 
Instead  of  mischievously  introducing  vexed  questions, 
Cecil  now  spent  an  anxious  half-hour  each  morning 
hiding  away  every  book  or  paper  that  could  suggest  a 
dangerous  topic,  and  all  the  evening  she  exerted  her- 
self to  avert  collisions.  When  she  succeeded,  she 
perceived  with  surprise  that  neither  father  nor  son  were 
particularly  obliged  to  her.  They  were,  in  reality,  too 
full  of  each  other,  and  of  the  plans  for  the  future 
which  each  believed  the  other  was  revolving  in  his 
mind,  to  be  content  to  let  the  conversation  glide 
easily  on  indifferent  topics. 
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Arguments,  quarrels  even,  which  let  glimpses  ap- 
pear of  the  speakers'  real  state  of  mind,  were  far 
more  interesting,  and  brought  them  really  closer  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
live  among  his  intellectual  inferiors,  and  to  have  all 
his  opinions  accepted  unquestioningly,  to  be  very 
patient  of  discussion;  and  yet  he  had  a  fidgety  anxiety 
that  his  son's  opinions  should  on  all  points  coincide 
with  his  own,  that  never  allowed  him  to  let  a  remark 
he  did  not  agree  with  pass  without  comment.  It  was 
a  question  of  honour  with  him,  as  well  as  one  of 
conscience,  that  his  son  should  espouse  the  side  in 
theological  controversies  to  which  he  himself  was 
bound.  He  had  inherited  his  allegiance  from  his 
father,  whose  name  had  been  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church,  in  the 
days  of  its  first  fervour  and  influence.  It  was  a  name 
very  apt  to  be  quoted  on  Exeter  Hall  platforms  still, 
and  was  held  by  a  section  of  the  religious  world  to 
be  a  guarantee  for  its  possessor's  unfaltering  accept- 
ance of  shibboleths  that  were  held  to  be  bulwarks  of 
what  was  already  beginning  to  be  called  the  old  faith. 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  felt  the  obligation  himself,  and 
for  some  years  the  chief  force  of  his  mental  energies 
had  been  directed  to  the  task  of  moulding  his  thoughts, 
and  squaring  his  convictions  to  fit  certain  grooves. 
It  had  cost  him  so  much  to  come  at  some  of  his  con- 
clusions that  he  was  proportionately  angry  when  they 
were  assailed.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  man 
always  in  fear  of  being  robbed  of  the  result  of  hard 
toil,  and  a  chance  word  would  sometimes  raise  a 
storm  in  his  mind.  He  had  sent  his  son  to  Cambridge 
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instead  of  to  Oxford,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  his  re- 
ceiving a  bias  in  theological  questions  contrary. to  his 
own;  yet  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  whenever  any- 
thing like  grave  talk  came  up  between  them,  some 
word  was  sure  to  be  said  which  showed  that  his  son's 
sympathies  for  the  most  part  went  with  the  very  men 
whose  influence  in  the  Church  he  had  set  himself  to 
combat. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  severe  trial  which  comes 
to  many  people  about  middle  life,  when  they  discover 
that  the  predominant  current  of  thought,  that  which 
they  themselves  have  unwittingly  helped  to  form,  is 
bearing  the  young  of  their  generation  to  a  standpoint 
different  from  their  own,  and  that  in  sentiment  and 
opinion  there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed  between  themselves 
and  those  for  whose  sympathy  and  concurrence  they 
most  ardently  crave.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  elders 
not  to  feel  their  descendants  and  pupils  traitors  to 
them,  and  still  worse  to  the  truths  which  they  have 
cherished,  and  which  they  believed  they  were  bringing 
them  up  to  fight  for.  Only  a  very  few  have  strength 
of  sight  to  discover  the  old  principles  alive,  and  active 
still  under  the  new  forms.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  certainly 
was  not  one  of  these  far-sighted  people.  He  had 
never  quite  faced  the  thought  yet  that  his  son  was  a 
grown-up  man,  and  must  be  expected  to  think  without 
his  guidance,  and  choose  an  independent  path  in  life. 
He  had  mapped  a  career  out  for  him  himself,  and  he 
did  not  choose  to  know  that  the  young  man's  own 
wishes  pointed  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  He 
wanted  him  to  remain  some  years  longer  at  Cambridge 
till  he  had  become  disposed  to  take  holy  orders,  and 
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had  adopted  his  father's  side  in  Church  questions. 
Then  he  hoped  he  would  come  and  live  at  Oldbury, 
marry  suitably  (that  is  to  say,  in  a  rank  a  little  higher 
than  his  own,  as  he  himself  had  done),  and  eventually 
succeed  to'  the  living  of  Oldbury.  It  never  struck 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  that  there  was  anything  of  a  worldly 
spirit  manifested  in  these  plans.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  inward  conditions  suited  to  the  outward 
state  he  pictured  would  in  due  time  be  brought  about. 

The  spiritual  call  to  the  ministerial  work  would 
doubtless  be  felt,  the  right  amount  of  affection  for  the 
well-born  and  richly-dowered  bride  would  spring  up. 
He  presupposed  all  that,  and  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
hover  round  the  pleasant,  easy,  outside  circumstances 
mainly.  It  had  grown  to  be  too  dear  a  castle  in  the 
air  to  be  easily  given  up.  Yet  for  the  last  two  months 
hardly  a  day  had  passed  during  which  Stephen  had 
not  expressed  some  intention  or  made  some  remark 
which  showed  on  how  insecure  a  foundation  it  was 
built,  and  how  near  the  hour  of  its  final  shattering 
might  be. 

Two  very  decided  blows  had  been  aimed  at  this 
favourite  scheme  within  the  last  few  days.  One  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  warning  respecting  Steenie's  atten- 
tions to  Elsie  Blake,  with  which  Mrs.  Lutridge  had  not 
failed  to  favour  him.  The  other  was  Sir  Cecil's  pro- 
posal to  take  Stephen  to  China  with  him  as  his 
private  secretary.  He  had  been  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
mind  since  Sir  Cecil's  letter  came.  Of  the  two 
threatened  evils,  it  seemed  to  him  that  one  might  .be 
used  to  avert  the  other,  but  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  which  he  could  reconcile  himself  most 
easily.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  library 
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debating  this  problem  with  himself  while  Cecil  solilo- 
quised in  the  garden;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  was  mainly  on  himself,  on  how  the  events  he  dreaded 
would  affect  his  own  life,  that  he  pondered.  It  would 
be  a  great  pang  to  him  to  resign  finally  all  prospect 
of  having  his  son  associated  in  work  with  him,  living 
close  to  him  during  the  declining  years  of  his  life. 
He  had  had  that  design  in  his  mind  ever  since  the 
boy  was  born.  He  had  been  unconsciously  making 
over  to  the  ideal  companion  and  prop  of  his  old  age 
a  good  deal  of  the  fatherly  affection  which  did  not 
flow  out  quite  readily  towards  the  high-spirited  lad 
whose  gaiety  oppressed  him,  or  the  argumentative 
youth  who  questioned  his  opinions.  He  might  almost 
as  well  have  never  had  a  son  at  all,  as  give  up  that 
prospect  of  what  he  was  to  be  to  him  in  the  future. 
No,  he  could  not  let  him  go  so  far  away.  Yet  he 
saw  clearly  that  if  he  exacted  of  his  son  the  sacrifice 
of  this  opening  in  the  career  he  preferred  to  every 
other,  he  must  make  some  concession  on  his  own  part. 
Steenie  might  give  up  his  wish  for  foreign  service, 
might  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  England  if  his  love 
prospered,  hardly  if  he  were  thwarted  in  that  too. 
Mr.  Pierrepoint's  steps  quickened  as  thoughts  crowded 
into  his  mind.  Steenie  married  to  Elsie  Blake,  living 
here,  in  this  house  in  Oldbury.  He  tried  to  bring 
the  picture  before  his  mind  to  see  how  he  could  bear 
it,  and  then,  all  at  once,  instead  of  Elsie's  fair  timid 
face  by  his  son's  side,  there  came  before  him  Mar- 
garet's, with  the  pitying  proud  smile  on  the  lips  and 
in  the  eyes  he  had  never  been  able  quite  to  forget 
since  the  day  she  had  turned  it  on  him.  The  con- 
temptuous, hateful  smile,  he  called  it;  for,  half  un- 
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consciously  to  himself,  during  all  these  years  the 
offence  had  rankled. 

He  stood  still,  and  gazed  out  into  the  garden  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  quiet,  well-remembered  little 
scene  had  been  acted.  To  be  brought  into  constant 
contact  with  Margaret  Blake,  or  to  let  his  son  go  away 
from  him,  which  would  be  the  least  intolerable?  He 
had  not  answered  this  question,  or  come  to  any 
understanding  with  himself,  when  he  heard  a  sharp, 
Avell-known  knock  at  his  study  door,  and,  unannounced, 
according  to  old  practice,  Mrs.  Lutridge  walked  in. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  pushed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  and  sighed.  Experience  had  taught  him  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  to  get  rid  of  his  present 
visitor  till  she  had  said  every  word  she  had  come 
prepared  to  say.  It  was  an  infliction  that  must  be 
borne.  He  drew  forward  the  visitors'  chair,  worn  into 
a  hollow  by  Mrs.  Lutridge's  weight  during  the  many 
hours  she  had  sat  prosing  in  it,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  inevitable  avalanche  of  words. 

It  did  not  begin  as  immediately  as  he  had  expected, 
and  he  looked  for  the  first  time  at  his  visitor's  face. 
There  was  actually  a  faint  shade  of  embarrassment 
on  it,  an  expression  as  if  she  had  something  to  say 
that  she  had  a  little  pain  in  entering  upon. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  remembered  to  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  her  twice  before.  Once  when 
she  had  come  to  consult  him,  after  receiving  news  of 
her  son's  misconduct  at  Cambridge,  and  once  when 
she  had  opened  her  heart  to  him  about  the  disagree- 
ments between  herself  and  her  daughters  that  were 
beginning  to  be  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  had  not 
been  exactly  the  Mrs.  Lutridge  known  to  all  Oldbury, 
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who  boxed  the  ears  of  charity  boys  and  scolded  im- 
provident matrons,  that  had  sat  opposite  to  him  on 
those  occasions.  It  had  been  a  worn  woman  with  a 
dejected,  wrinkled  face,  and  a  voice  that  had  shrill 
quavers  and  deep  sobs  in  it  as  she  spoke.  Here  she 
was  again,  fixing  anxious  eyes  on  him,  and  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  had  only  one  thought. 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  spoke  kindly. 
"I  trust  that  no  trouble  at  home  brings  you  here  to- 
day. I  trust  your  son — 

He  had  made  a  mistake.  The  anxious  look  went 
out  of  Mrs.  Lutridge's  eyes,  and  a  twinkle  of  malicious 
triumph  came  in  its  place.  At  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  to  tell  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  that  day,  but  she  had  not  forgotten  the 
pain  his  parental  vanity  in  his  son's  success  had  often 
caused  her  when  she  was  weeping  over  the  disgrace 
of  hers.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  not  to  give  him 
back  a  blow  for  all  those  blows,  now  she  had  him  in 
her  power. 

"Not  my  son  to-day,"  she  said,  placing  a  large 
wrinkled  hand  solemnly  on  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  'knee. 
"No,  /  have  only  cause  for  thankfulness  to-day,  that 
my  precious  only  son,  guided  by  my  advice,  has 
escaped  the  snare  into  which  I  grieve  to  see  yours  has 
fallen;  but  I  know  what  are  the  pangs  of  a  parent's 
disappointment,  and  I  come  to  warn,  or  rather,  I  fear, 
to  condole  with  you." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  pushed  his  chair  an  inch  or  two 
backwards.  He  did  not  much  like  the  heavy  fat  hand 
on  his  knee,  and  he  strongly  resented  an  insinuation 
that  placed  his  son  on  a  level  with  Richard  Lutridge. 

"I  really  don't  understand  you,"  he   said  stiffly. 
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"I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  subject  in  connexion 
with  my  son  which  calls  for  condolence." 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lutridge,  raising 
her  hands.  "My  dear  sir,  this  is  even  worse  than  I 
thought.  'The  serpent's  tooth  indeed!'  But  as  you 
yourself  so  beautifully  said  to  me  when  I  was  in 
trouble,  'Must  not  all  the  idols  we  make  to  ourselves 
be  dashed  to  the  ground?'  You  are  severely  tried. 
Nothing  so  painful  has  as  yet,  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
occurred  in  my  household.  It  is  too  bad  that  your 
only  son  should  treat  you  with  such  disrespect  as  to 
engage  himself  to  be  married  without  your  knowledge ! 
The  whole  town  is  talking  of  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Elsie  Blake,  and  you  are  still  in  ignorance!  I  feel  for 
you,  my  dear  friend,  I  feel  for  you."  Again  the  heavy 
hand  descended,  but  this  time  Mr.  Pierrepoint  fairly 
shook  it  off. 

"Really,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  exciting  your- 
self quite  unnecessarily.  Nothing  of  the  kind  you 
allude  to  has  occurred.  It  is  some  foolish  report 
you  have  heard.  I  shall  inquire  of  my  son  himself, 
and— 

"It  is  time  you  did,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lutridge 
sharply.  "The  whole  town  knows  more  about  your 
son's  affairs  than  you  do.  He  calls  at  her  house  every 
day.  I  have  reasons  for  knowing  that  letters  have 
passed  between  them;  and  only  yesterday  the  Miss 
Tomkinsons,  coming  up  the  hill  to  spend  a  profitable 
evening  with  me,  met  your  son  and  the  young  lady 
walking —  But  really  I  could  hardly  persuade  poor 
Miss  Tomkinson  to  describe  the  very  familiar  way  in 
which  they  were  walking  together.  It  distressed  her 
so  that  she  could  not  recover  her  spirits  all  the 
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evening.  However,  it  was  not  of  your  son's  engagement 
with  Miss  Elsie  Blake  I  came  to  speak.  I  presumed 
you  were  as  well  informed  on  that  matter  as  I  am. 
I  have  a  still  more  painful  subject  to  bring  before 
you.  I  came  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  you  are  about  to  be  connected. 
Dear  friend,  prepare  yourself  for  a  terrible  shock." 

"I  believe  I  know  as  much  about  the  Blakes  as 
any  one  in  the  town,"  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint  quietly, 
"and  I  have  always  considered  them  to  be  very  worthy 
people." 

"But  do  you — have  we  any  of  us  in  Oldbury  ever 
known  who  and  what  they  are?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  now  in  a  position  to  inform  you." 

"Well,  who  and  what  are  they?"  asked  Mr.  Pierre- 
point,  with  a  gleam  of  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 

"Jesuits  in  disguise!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lutridge 
solemnly.  "Concealed  Jesuits!  and  for  fourteen  years 
they  have  rented  a  pew  in  your  church.  No  wonder 
our  young  people  go  astray!" 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  startled 
out  of  his  self-command  by  the  absurdity  gf  the  charge. 

"Jesuits  in  disguise!"  reiterated  Mrs.  Lutridge; 
"or  escaped  convicts — most  assuredly  they  are  one  or 
other  of  the  two.  I  do  not  speak  without  warrant; 
I  bring  proofs  that  I  am  right." 

"In  which  accusation?  Your  proofs  can  hardly 
apply  to  both,  can  they?"  asked  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  with 
the  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice  which  he  sometimes 
permitted  himself  when  a  very  flagrant  instance  of 
Oldbury  absurdity  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

"Yes,  they  can,"  said  Mrs.  Lutridge  defiantly;  "for 
who  but  Jesuits  in  disguise,  or  convicts,  or  con- 
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spirators  of  some  sort,  ever  are  guilty  of  living  fourteen 
years  in  a  place  under  a  feigned  name,  and  of  having 
letters  with  two  directions  sent  to  them?  Look  at 
these!" 

As  she  finished  speaking  Mrs.  Lutridge  mysteriously 
drew  from  her  pocket  two  empty  envelopes,  which  she 
placed  one  below  the  other  on  the  table.  The  larger 
was  directed,  "Mr.  Blake,  Hill  Cottages,  Oldbury;" 
the  other,  which  seemed  to  have  fitted  inside  it,  bore 
the  inscription,  "C.  Le  Fevre,  Esq.  To  be  forwarded." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  just  glanced  at  them  and  then 
pushed  them  aside. 

"By  what  means  did  these  papers  come  into  your 
possession,  may  I  ask?"  he  said  gravely. 

"By  means  which  I  considered  myself  perfectly 
justified  in  employing,"  she- answered,  all  the  more 
stoutly  because  she  did  feel  a  little  uncomfortable 
under  the  questioning  look  Mr.  Pierrepoint  turned  on 
her.  "It  was  for  your  sake  I  exerted  myself  to  obtain 
them,  my  dear  friend — solely  for  your  sake.  Ever 
since  that  day  at  Connington,  when  my  eyes  were 
opened  to  what  was  going  on,  I  have  been  on  the 
alert;  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  an  accumulation  of 
proofs  that  my  suspicions  of  the  Blakes  are  but  too 
well  founded  crowd  upon  me.  These  letters  are  not 
all,  or  even  the  chief  part,  of  what  I  have  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  Miss  Tomkirtson's  brother,  who  is,  as  you 
know,  surgeon  to  the  convict  prison  at  Dartmoor,  has 
been  staying  in  the  town  lately.  He  used  long  ago 
to  be  Dr.  Hale's  visiting  assistant;  and  one  day  last 
week,  when  our  good  doctor  was  too  ill  to  make  his 
usual  rounds,  he  asked  Mr.  Tomkinson  to  attend  one 
or  two  urgent  cases.  He  called  at  the  Blakes,  and  the 
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instant  his  eyes  fell  on  Miss  Blake  he  recognised  her 
as  a  person  who  was  once  taken  ill  in  the  prison  when 
she  came  to  visit  one  of  the  convicts.  He  was  called 
in  to  attend  on  her.  She  had  fainted,  and  hurt  her- 
self in  falling.  Do  you  not  remember  an  illness  of 
Miss  Blake's  some  years  ago,  which  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  conjecture  and  talk  at  the  time?" 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  remember,  and  all  at  once -old 
puzzles,  words  and  looks  of  Margaret's  that  had  per- 
plexed him  years  before,  came  back  upon  him  with 
painful  vividness.  He  made  an  effort  to  put  the  grow- 
ing conviction  away. 

"All  you  have  told  me  may  admit  of  very  simple 
explanation,"  he  said;  "and  you  should  be  careful  not 
to  spread  injurious  reports  that  may  cause  great  pain 
to  innocent  people." 

"It  was  entirely  for  your  sake  I  concerned  myself 
in  the  matter,"  Mrs.  Lutridge  exclaimed.  "I  believe  I 
am  the  last  person  in  the  town  to  whom  a  want  of 
Christian  charity  can  be  fairly  attributed,  but  I  have 
always  held  that  Christian  charity  should  be  tempered 
by  vigilance.  Dear  friend,  you  will  find  I  am  right, 
and  that  this  unhappy  engagement  will  have  to  be  put 
an  end  to." 

"But  there  is  no  engagement,"  objected  Mr.  Pierre- 
point. 

"Your  son  is  at  the  Blakes'  house  this  moment;  I 
saw  him  turning  in  at  the  gate  as  I  came  down  the 
hill,"  urged  Mrs.  Lutridge. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  groaned. 

"I  am,  however,  still  convinced,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "that  matters  have  not  proceeded  so  far  as^you 
suppose.  Pray  put  a  stop  to  the  talk  in  the  town,  for 
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Miss  Blake's  sake  quite  as  much  as  for  my  son's.  As- 
sure every  one  that  there  is  no  question  of  an  engage- 
ment between  them." 

He  spoke  a  good  deal  more  confidently  than 
he  felt,  as  Mrs.  Lutridge  judged  by  the  flush  on 
his  cheek,  and  the  uneasy  tone  of  his  voice,  but 
she  did  not  wish  to  irritate  him  by  further  persist- 
ence. 

"Well,"  she  said,  rising  to  take  leave,  "we  will  hope 
for  the  best,  and  whatever  happens,  remember  you 
have  me  to  rely  on.  /  am  here,  ready  to  take  any 
unpleasant  office  on  myself  that  might  be  inconsistent 
with  your  dignity.  I  will  see  the  girl's  friends,  should 
they  persist  in  encouraging  her  in  her  presumption 
after  your  wishes  are  made  known.  I  will  make  in- 
quiries. Whatever  difficulties  you  may  have  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  not  fail  you." 

At  last  she  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  the 
room  to  himself  to  pace  restlessly  up  and  down.  His 
eyes  fell  on  the  envelopes  as  he  passed  the  table,  and 
he  crushed  them  up  in  his  hand  and  tossed  them  away 
to  the  furthest  end  of  the  room.  He  was  very  much 
disturbed;  he  could  not  get  over  the  painful  impression 
Mrs.  Lutridge's  story  had  made  on  him,  and  he  dreaded 
the  scene  he  expected  to  have  to  go  through  when  his 
son  returned. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  to  evening  before  Steenie 
came  in,  and  each  hour  of  waiting  and  thinking  made 
the  interview  he  had  in  prospect  seem  more  formid- 
able. 

He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  after  all  hear 
the  sounds  he  'was  watching  for  when  they  came. 
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Cecil,  who  was  watching  too,  heard  the  front  door 
open,  and  Steenie's  step  in  the  hall,  and  ran  down- 
stairs to  give  him  a  playful  warning  of  Mrs.  Lutridge's 
long  interview  with  his  father.  The  words  were  on 
her  lips,  and  she  was  close  to  him  beginning  to  speak 
them,  before  she  looked  up  into  his  face.  "  O  Steenie, 
imagine,"  she  began,  and  then  she  paused,  and  the 
colour  died  out  of  her  cheeks  as  she  met  his  eyes. 
She  thought  she  should  hardly  have  known  him  for  the 
same  person  who  had  gone  out  a  few  hours  before  in 
such  brilliant  spirits,  there  was  such  a  terrible  look  of 
misery  in  his  face. 

"Let  me  pass,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  quite  unlike  his 
own;  and  when  she  would  have  detained  him  to  ask 
one  more  question  he  put  her  aside,  and  strode  up 
the  stairs,  and  she  heard  him  lock  himself  into  his 
room. 

At  dinner-time  he  did  not  appear,  though  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  sent  up  repeated  messages  to  beg  him  to 
come.  It  was  altogether  a  wretched  evening  at  the 
Rectory.  At  dinner  hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  and 
afterwards  Cecil  wandered  miserably  about  the  house 
longing  to  be  of  use,  and  to  understand  what  was  the 
matter,  and  yet  not  daring  to  question  her  uncle,  who 
shut  himself  up  in  his  study  directly  the  meal  was 
over.  Lady  Selina  took  herself  off  to  bed  early,  in 
displeasure  at  finding  no  one  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
her.  Quite  late  Stephen  came  out  of  his  room,  and 
went  into  the  study,  in  compliance  with  a  summons 
from  his  father.  Cecil  could  not  keep  still.  She  could 
not  help  hovering  about  the  hall  and  staircase  to  catch 
an  occasional  sound  of  their  voices.  They  were  talk- 
ing continually  in  low  tones,  not  quarrelling,  she  was 
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sure  of  tha,t,  though  now  and  then  a  word  in  a  higher 
voice  of  almost  agonized  entreaty  or  pain  would  be 
heard  above  the  others. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Stephen  left  the  study  at 
last.  He  tried  to  pass  Cecil  again  in  the  hall,  but  this 
time  she  would  not  be  repulsed. 

"Let  me  come  with  you  into  the  garden,"  she  said 
entreatingly;  "just  for  one  turn.  O  Steenie!  I  cannot 
bear  to  go  to  bed  without  hearing  something.  Let  me 
come." 

He  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm  gravely,  and 
they  went  out;  but  still  he  was  silent.  They  paced  the 
length  of  the  elm  walk  without  a  word. 

"Steenie!  Steenie!"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  as  a 
gleam  of  moonlight  showed  her  his  face  again;  "I 
can't  bear  to  see  you  look  like  that.  Tell  me  some- 
thing; have  you  seen  her  to-day?  I  don't  think  you 
ought  to  look  as  you  do  for  anything  but  her  being 
dead." 

"She  is  not  dead  then,"  he  said,  in  the  same  harsh 
voice  that  had  frightened  her  before. 

"But  what  is  wrong?  Are  you  not  engaged  to  her? 
I  thought  you  were  last  night." 

"So  did  I  last  night." 

"And  now.  O  Steenie!  you  are  not  going  to  give 
her  up  because  of  anything  Mrs.  Lutridge  said  to  my 
uncle  this  afternoon!" 

"I  did  not  know  she  had  said  anything." 

There  was  evidently  no  use  in  cross-questioning 
him  further.  They  took  several  more  turns  in  silence, 
and  Cecil's  heart  sank  each  time  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  his  face.  She  had  not  known  before 
it  could  wear  such  a  look.  All  the  youth  and  bright- 
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ness  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  it.  It  was  all  at  once 
a  grave,  sad,  stern  man's  face. 

As  they  were  re-entering  the  house  he  looked  to- 
wards her,  and  caught  one  of  the  pitying  glances  she 
turned  on  him. 

"It  is  very  hard  on  you,"  he  said  gently;  "very 
hard  to  leave  you  in  suspense,  after  all  your  goodness 
and  your  love  to  her.  Try  to  see  her  while  I  am  away. 
She  will  know  how  much  she  can  tell  you,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  will  comfort  her  to  see  you." 

"You  are  going  away?" 

"Yes;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  this.  I  am  going 
to  see  your  father.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong,  but  I  have  promised  to  consult  him;  to  tell 
him  everything.  It  was  the  only  promise  I  could  make 
that  would  at  all  satisfy  my  father,  or  give  him  any 
comfort." 

"You  have  not  quarrelled  with  him?  He  is  not 
angry?" 

"Angry!  no;  why  should  he  be?  What  is  there  to 
be  angry  about?  It  is  beyond  anger." 

"At  all  events,  I  am  thankful  Papa  is  to  know.  I 
can't  fancy  anything  so  wrong  that  he  cannot  make 
it  right  when  it  is  brought  to  him,"  she  said 
cheerily.  She  did  not  get  the  look  of  acquiescence 
from  Steenie  she  hoped  for.  He  held  the  door  open 
for  her  to  pass  in,  and  then  turned  back  into  the  dark 
garden. 

Cecil  listened  for  a  long  time  up  in  her  own 
room,  but  after  all  she  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed, 
and  she  fell  asleep  before  she  heard  him  enter  the 
house. 
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"He  has  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel 
walk  all  night,"  she  reflected  with  dismay,  when 
the  shutting  of  the  front  door  awakened  her  out  of 
an  uneasy  slumber  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
The  Bursting  of  the  Storm. 

ELSIE  went  upstairs  to  her  grandmother's  room  on 
her  return  from  her  walk,  without  venturing  to  look 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Margaret  was  shut  up 
with  her  visitor. 

The  strangeness  of  Margaret's  having  a  visitor  did 
not  occupy  her  thoughts  after  the  first  surprise  was 
over,  as  it  would  have  done  a  few  hours  before;  she 
Avas  too  full  of  her  own  happiness.  She  thought  more 
of  the  disappointment  of  finding  Mrs.  Blake  asleep 
when  she  entered  her  room.  She  had  not  made  up 
her  mind  what  she  should  say  to  her,  whether  she 
should  tell  her  news  to  her  or  to  Margaret  first.  It 
hardly  seemed  right  to  bring  so  much  excitement  to 
the  sick-bed,  yet  she  would  have  liked  her  grandmother 
to  be  awake,  and  see  the  joy  in  her  eyes,  and  say  some 
one  of  the  tender,  sympathising  words  that  always 
came  from  her  lips  when  her  darling  seemed  more 
than  usually  happy. 

Elsie  was  too  restless  to  sit  still, '  and  her  grand- 
mother's slumbers  were  too  profound  to  be  disturbed 
by  her  light  movements  about  the  room.  As  she  wan- 
dered up  and  down  between  the  window  and  the  bed, 
she  discovered  that  it  was  not  all  joy,  not  the  mere 
tumult  of  joy,  that  agitated  her  so;  there  was  a  large 
mingling  of  fear  and  anxiety  in  her  feelings,  and  the 
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more  she  thought  the  more  prominent  the  disturbing 
element  grew.  She  could  not  make  any  picture  of  to- 
morrow that  satisfied  her,  or  imagine  a  look  on  Mar- 
garet's face,  when  she  told  her  story  to  her,  that  would 
not  be  a  blight  on  her  hopes.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  Stephen  Pierrepoint  should  come  to  that  house 
day  after  day,  and  that  they  two  should  have  happy 
hours  there,  like  other  lovers,  and  a  crowning  day  of 
their  own  at  last,  which  should  send  them  away  to  be- 
gin a  new  life  together. 

It  was  possible  to  imagine  such  things  on  the 
open  hill-side,  with  Stephen  walking  beside  her,  but  it 
was  not  possible  indoors,  in  the  old  rooms,  among  the 
old  dark  heavy  furniture  that  had  impressed  her  with 
gloom  and  mystery  ever  since  she  could  remember, 
and  given  to  every  room  in  the  house  a  monotonous, 
unchangeable  character  of  its  own.  How  could  such 
new  things  as  lovers'  hopes  and  confidences  and  joys 
come  in  there?  Yet  as  these  forebodings  rose  in 
Elsie's  mind,  she  did  not  by  any  means  prepare  her- 
self to  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  happiness  she  be- 
lieved had  come  to  her  that  day.  It  had  been  given 
to  her — it  was  hers— and  she  felt  a  desperate  defiant 
courage  prompting  her  to  cling  to  it,  and  not  let  any 
one  snatch  it  away;  such  courage  as  people  of  strong 
feelings  and  weak  wills  clasp  to  their  souls  sometimes, 
fruitlessly  enough  for  the  most  part,  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  fail  them  when  a  calmer  sort  of  resolution  op- 
poses it. 

All  her  life  she  had  so  longed  to  be  happy,  to 
escape  from  the  gloom  and  isolation  of  that  terrible 
house.  And  now  deliverance  had  come;  this  bright  bird 
of  joy  had  flown  straight  into  her  bosom;  she  would  open 
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her  arms  to  it  and  clasp  it  close,  and  defy  cruel  looks 
to  kill  it. 

Margaret  went  to  her  room  when  her  visitor  left, 
and  stayed  there  some  time,  and  then  she  came  to 
summon  Elsie  to  tea. 

Elsie  looked  up  anxiously  into  her  aunt's  face  to 
see  if  the  unusual  incident  of  her  afternoon  had  left 
any  trace  of  emotion  on  it.  Margaret's  was  a  counte- 
nance not  easy  to  read;  agitation  of  any  kind,  pleasur- 
able or  painful,  had  equally  the  effect -of  wakening  it 
up  and  embellishing  it.  Elsie  only  discovered  that  her 
aunt  looked  younger  and  handsomer  than  usual  to- 
night; there  was  a  tinge  of  rose  colour  in  each  cheek, 
and  her  usually  cold  brown  eyes  were  moist  and  glisten- 
ing. As  they  descended  the  stairs  together  Elsie  found 
courage  to  put  a  question  she  was  longing  to  ask. 

"I  heard  some  one  talking  to  you  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Aunt  Margaret,  when  I  came  in  this  afternoon; 
some  one  whose  voice  I  did  not  know.  Who  could 
it  be?" 

"It  was  an  old  friend  of  ours  who  has  lately  come 
to  live  near  here — Gilbert  Neale.  Mr.  Neale  of  Con- 
nington,"  said  Margaret  quietly. 

"I  have  seen  him,  Aunt  Margaret;  did  he  tell  you 
that  I 'went  with  Miss  Berry  to  Connington  on  the  f£te 
day?" 

"Yes,  he  told  me." 

"Were  you  glad  to  see  him? — will  he  ever  come 
here  again?"  Elsie  asked  rather  eagerly. 

They  had  reached  the  drawing-room  door  by  this 
time.  Margaret  opened  it  and  entered  without  answer- 
ing. Mr.  Blake  was  there,  and  Elsie  did  not  venture 
to  persist  in  her  questions  before  him. 

Oltdxry.    21.  5 
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The  tea-hour  passed  as  silently  as  it  had  always 
done  since  Mrs.  Blake  had  been  upstairs.  Mr.  Blake 
west  away  to  take  his  turn  of  watching  in  the  sick- 
room, and  Elsie,  left  alone  with  Margaret,  felt  a  nervous 
tremor  come  over  her  at  the  thought  that  now  was  the 
fittest  time  for  the  communication  she  had  to  make. 

It  was  a  relief  when  Margaret  brought  her  writing- 
desk  to  the  table  and  began  to  write.  Elsie  sat  beside 
her  unable  to  do  anything,  and  feeling  almost  obliged 
to  watch  mechanically  the  motions  of  her  fingers.  For 
a  while  Margaret  was  occupied  in  transcribing  a  pas- 
sage from  a  book,  then  she  drew  out  a  sheet  of  note 
paper  and  dated  a  letter.  Elsie  meant  to  turn  her  eyes 
away,  and  yet  something  impelled  her  to  go  on  look- 
ing. The  first  letter  of  the  name  fascinated  her  atten- 
tion; she  could  not  help  following  the  syllables  as 
Margaret's  fingers  formed  them.  "My  dear  Mr.  Stephen 
Pierrepoint,"  Margaret  wrote,  and  then  she  paused, 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand,  and  raising  her  head  saw 
Elsie's  dismayed  gaze  fixed  on  the  paper. 

"Elsie,  my  poor  child,"  she  said,  turning  towards 
her,  with  a  gentler  look  on  her  face  than  had  been 
there  for  years. 

Trembling  and  shaking,  Elsie  sank  on  her  knees 
by  Margaret's  chair. 

"O  Aunt  Margaret!  what  are  you  going  to  do,  what 
are  you  writing  to  him?"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  could 
not  raise  itself  above  a  whisper.  "O  Margaret!" 

Margaret  pushed  her  desk  away,  threw  her  arms 
round  Elsie's  shaking  figure,  and  bent  a  sfrangely 
softened  face  towards  her. 

"We  will  talk  together  before  I  write  to  him,"  she 
said,  soothingly. 
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"No,  no;  why  should  we?"  cried  Elsie.  "You  and 
I!  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  him?  Why  should  you 
interfere  between  him  and  me?" 

"I  hoped  that  what  I  had  to  write  to  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  would  not  affect  you,  Elsie.  I  heard  something 
to-day  from  your  Uncle  Gilbert  Neale  that  makes  it 
necessary  I  should  give  Stephen  Pierrepoint  a  word  of 
warning;  but  I  trusted  you  were  not  implicated  too. 
Let  me  know  the  whole  truth  now;  it  is  best  I  should. 
AVhat  is  he  to  you?  He  was  a  stranger  a  very  short 
time  ago,  as  it  seems  to  me." 

It  would  have  been  an  embarrassing  question  even 
if  Elsie  had  had  a  mother's  shoulder  to  hide  her  face 
on  while  she  answered;  as  it  was,  she  forced  herself  to 
look  up,  and  there  was  pitiful  entreaty  in  her  eyes  as 
she  said — 

"He  loves  me,  Aunt  Margaret." 

"And  you?" 

"Yes,  I  love  him.  Margaret,  Margaret!  don't  look 
at  me  in  that  shocked  way.  I  cannot  bear  it.  What 
have  I  done?  It  is  cruel  to  look  so  at  me!" 

Margaret  turned  away  her  sorrowful  eyes  from  El- 
sie's face,  and  pressed  her  hand  kindly  on  her  head. 

"I  am  not  blaming  you,  poor  child,  only  myself; 
myself,  who  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  neglect, 
some  unfaithfulness  to  my  trust,  for  this  misfortune  to 
have  happened,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  made  Elsie 
shiver. 

"How  long  has  it  been?"  Margaret  asked  after  a 
pause;  "how  long  since  he  spoke  to  you?" 

"I  had  a  letter— one  letter  yesterday — and  to-day 
I  met  him,"  faltered  Elsie. 

"One  letter,  one  interview  only,"  said  Margaret  in 
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a  tone  of  relief;  "I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse  than  that. 
He  will  get  my  note  before  he  can  have  spoken  of  his 
hopes  to  any  one;  that  will  spare  him  some  mortifica- 
tion, and  prevent  gossip  and  scandal.  And  since  this 
idea  has  been  in  your  minds  so  short  a  time ,  the  dis- 
appointment of  giving  it  up  cannot  be  very  great." 

"It  would  kill  me!"  cried  Elsie  passionately. 

Margaret  smiled — a  quiet,  sad  smile  that  roused 
Elsie  to  more  vehement  protestation  than  she  had  hitherto 
had  courage  for. 

"Aunt  Margaret,  he  shall  not  be  disappointed!  You 
may  write  and  say  what  you  like  to  him;  it  will  make 
no  difference.  We  have  promised,  and  he  will  know 
that  whatever  you  may  say  I  shall  not  give  him  up. 
One  promise  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  Aunt  Margaret. 
You  can  never  have  loved  in  your  life,  or  you  would 
not  say  we  can  give  each  other  up  without  pain  be- 
cause we  have  only  promised  just  to-day.  You  never 
can  have  loved,  Aunt  Margaret!" 

The  faint  colour  Elsie  had  noticed  in  Margaret's 
cheek  deepened  to  a  rich  glow,  and  her  eyes  grew  large 
and  clouded  over,  as  if  she  were  looking  at  something 
a  long  way  off.  "Elsie,"  she  said,  "I  have  seen  to-day 
the  man  I  loved  for  as  many  years  as  you  have  loved 
weeks,  and  who  gave  me  up  for  a  reason  that  affects 
you  more  nearly  than  it  affected  me.  It  was  to  save 
you  from  the  same  experience,  the  same  bitter  humilia- 
tion and  pain,  that  I  wished  to  "write  to  Stephen  Pierre- 
point  to-night.  If  you  are  wise  and  self-respecting,  you 
will  let  me  send  my  letter,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
hasty  engagement  on  our  side,  without  entering  into 
explanations  that  can  only  cause  terrible  suffering  to 
every  one  concerned  in  them." 
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"ffe  would  not  give  me  up,  Aunt  Margaret,"  Elsie 
said  confidently  after  a  moment's  thought.  "Don't 
look  so  doubtfully  at  me;  I  don't  mean  that  I  am  worth 
more  than  you,  only  that  he  is  truer.  You  say  I  have 
only  known  him  weeks  instead  of  years,  but  I  do  know 
that  about  him.  He  loves  me,  and  he  would  not  give 
me  up  just  for  your  writing  to  tell  him  that  all  was 
over,  or  for  anything  else  you  could  say." 

"Poor  child!"  Margaret  said  again. 

"You  need  not  pity  me,  Aunt  Margaret,"  Elsie  an- 
swered proudly;  "you  ought  to  envy  me,  for  I  can 
trust  him.  I  will  get  up  and  leave  you  to  write  your 
note.  I  am  not  afraid.  He  will  come  here.  I  shall 
see  him  to-morrow,  and  I  know  he  will  deal  fairly  by 
me,  and  let  me  hear  the  truth  and  judge  of  it  myself, 
whatever  you  can  urge  against  me." 

"I  am  not  against  you,  Elsie,"  Margaret  said  sadly. 
"Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  know  more  and  do  me 
better  justice.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  is  so  little 
confidence  between  us.  There  are  circumstances  affect- 
ing your  life  which  I  should  have  thought  it  right  to 
acquaint  you  with  long  since.  They  are  withheld  from 
you  at  the  request  of  one  to  whom  you  owe  obedience. 
It  is  a  great  trial,  but  you  will  not  lessen  it  by  strug- 
gling against  it.  You  shall  see  my  note  to  Stephen 
Pierrepoint  if  you  like.  Since  you  will  not  consent  to 
give  up  the  engagement,  I  shall  merely  send  a  line  to 
ask  him  to  come  here  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  must 
see  him  alone.  When  he  has  heard  all  that  I  have  to 
say,  he  may  speak  to  you  if  he  pleases;  but  for  your 
sake,  I  hope  he  will  be  persuaded  to  go  away  without 
exposing  you  to  such  useless  agitation." 

"I  shall  see  him,"  Elsie  said;  "I  have  made  up 
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ray  mind  about  that.  I  will  not  have  all  my  chance 
of  happiness  talked  away  without  my  being  able  to 
help  myself,  or  understand  what  has  happened." 

"I  can  only  warn  you,"  Margaret  said  solemnly, 
"and  assure  you,  from  my  better  knowledge,  that  you 
cannot  help  yourself,  and  may  only  give  yourself  a 
deeper  wound  than  you  have  any  thought  of  now. 
Will  you  look  while  I  write  my  note  to  Mr.  Pierre- 
point?" 

Elsie  stood  up,  and  Margaret  resumed  her  pen; 
it  was  but  a  line  or  two,  requesting  him  to  call  and 
see  her  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  that  she  added  to  her  commencement,  and  then 
she  folded  and  sealed  the  note. 

Elsie's  eyes  followed  it  wistfully  as  Margaret  car- 
ried it  out  of  the  room.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  it  in  her  hand  for  one  moment,  to  have  laid 
her  cheek  on  the  name  written  outside.  She  was 
actually  more  occupied  with  the  thought  that  Stephen 
Pierrepoint  would  receive  the  note,  that  Margaret  and 
not  she  herself  had  had  the  privilege  of  first  sending 
written  words  to  him,  than  with  anxiety  about  the 
result  of  the  appointed  interview.  He  would  come  to 
the  house  to-morrow — he  would  certainly  be  there. 
He  would  talk  to  Margaret  and  overcome  her  objec- 
tions. What  was  there  he  could  not  do?  Elsie  found 
she  could  not  be  very  hopeless  or  let  her  thoughts  go 
much  beyond  that. 

Mrs.  Blake  awoke  from  her  sleep  that  evening  in 
much  pain  and  discomfort;  and  Elsie  and  Margaret 
had  to  watch  by  her  bedside  a  great  part  of  the  night. 
They  sat  side  by  side  in  the  dim  light  of  the  night- 
temp,  holding  whispered  consultations  at  intervals 
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on  the  state  of  the  invalid,  busied  together  in  many 
little  offices  for  her  comfort,  and  never  approaching  by 
a  single  word  or  look  the  subject  that  had  agitated 
them  both  so  much  during  the  day. 

Each  hour  that  passed  Elsie  said  to  herself,  "It 
is  nearer  to-morrow."  She  tried  to  think  it  was  only 
the  interval  of  suspense  she  had  to  dread;  when  that 
was  over,  all  would  be  well.  Meanwhile  Margaret  sat 
nerving  herself  for  an  effort  which  would  make  all 
the  old  long  covered-up  wounds  in  her  heart  bleed 
afresh.  It  must  be  done.  Words  she  had  hoped 
never  to  speak  again  must  be  spoken  when  to-morrow 
came. 

The  hours  of  the  next  day,  till  four  o'clock,  were 
even  more  tedious  to  Elsie  than  the  night-watches  had 
been.  She  had  taken  a  resolution,  but  it  was  one  of 
which  her  conscience  did  not  altogether  approve,  and 
the  doubt  made  her  restless. 

In  Margaret's  face  there  was  always  the  same  look 
of  suffering.  Elsie  began  to  rebel  against  it  in  her 
heart.  "It  was  cruel  of  Margaret  to  look  so,"  she 
told  herself;  "for  was  it  not  her  life,  her  love,  that 
was  at  stake,  not  Margaret's?  Margaret  had  no  right 
to  take  disaster  for  granted,  and  chill  her  to  the  soul 
with  such  hopeless  looks.  She  could  not  trust  Mar- 
garet; she  would  hear  and  judge  for  herself." 

She  and  her  aunt  were  both  in  Mrs.  Blake's  room 
when  it  struck  four.  Elsie  went  to  the  window  t6 
look  out.  She  was  very  nervous,  but  her  absorbing 
fear  was  lest  something  should  prevent  Steenie  from 
calling,  and  she  should  have  to  wait  another  day*. 
When  at  last  she  saw  him  coming  up  the  Walk,  she 
gave  a  start  of  joy.  The  window  was  open,  she  1'eaned 
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out;  he  chanced  to  look  up  in  passing,  their  eyes  met, 
and  he  smiled.  Elsie  drew  back  her  head  into  the 
room,  radiant,  flushed,  triumphant,  defiant  of  Mar- 
garet and  of  fear,  smiling  at  herself  for  having  felt  so 
miserable. 

Margaret  had  been  watching  her,  and  understood 
the  look.  It  told  her  that  her  torture  hour  had  come. 
She  rose  deliberately,  folded  the  work  she  was  doing, 
and  laid  it  away. 

"You  will  not  leave  Grandmamma  till  I  return," 
she  said,  looking  back  anxiously  at  Elsie  as  she  left 
the  room. 

Elsie  made  no  answer;  she  opened  the  door  Mar- 
garet closed  behind  her,  heard  Stephen's  steps  and 
her  aunt's  crossing  the  hall  to  the  library,  and  the 
library  door  closing  behind  them,  and  then  she  waited 
a  minute  or  two  irresolute.  Her  grandmother  lay  back 
tranquilly  in  her  chair  free  from  pain,  but  not  noticing 
much  anything  that  passed  around  her.  Elsie  stooped 
down  quickly  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

"If  you  knew,  you  would  be  on  my  side,  darling," 
she  said  to  herself,  taking  courage  and  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tion for  what  she  was  going  to  do  from  the  thought. 
Then  she  went  down-stairs,  found  Crawford  in  the 
kitchen,  and  sent  her  to  sit  with  her  mistress  for  half 
an  hour. 

There  were  two  entrances  to  the  library;  one 
towards  a  passage  opening  into  the  garden,  that  was 
rarely  used  but  in  very  hot  weather,  when  it  was 
desirable  to  let  as  much  air  as  possible  into  the  low- 
roomed  old  house.  Elsie  went  in  and  out  that  way 
oftener  than  any  one  else;  for  the  corner  of  the  room 
on  which  the  door  opened  was  very  dark,  and  cum- 
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bered  with  a  great  folding  screen,  used  in  winter  to 
keep  the  draught  from  Mr.  Blake's  arm-chair,  and 
less  nimble  feet  than  hers  were  apt  to  stumble  there. 

She  opened  the  passage  door  softly  now,  pushed 
aside  a  fold  of  the  screen,  and  stood  inside  the  room 
a  little  in  the  shade,  but  visible  to  those  within,  if 
they  chanced  to  turn  their  heads  towards  her. 

Margaret  was  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  by  the  window,  and  Stephen  near  her  with  the 
full  light  falling  on  his  face.  Elsie  could  almost  have 
read  the  words  on  their  lips,  if  her  quick  hearing  had 
not  enabled  her  to  catch  them.  Stephen  had  just 
finished  speaking  when  she  entered.  It  rejoiced  her 
heart  to  see  how  tranquil  and  confident  he  looked; 
there  was  evenv  the  beginning  of  a  smile  on  his  lips, 
as  if  he  were  half  amused  at  something  Margaret  had 
said. 

Margaret  looked  up  to  answer  him.  Her  brow 
was  knit  with  pain,  and  her  hands,  usually  so  quiet, 
were  clasping  and  unclasping  themselves  nervously  as 
they  lay  in  her  lap,  but  her  voice  never  faltered; 
distinct  and  cold  her  clear  tones  sounded  through  the 
room. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "that  you  will  not  take 
my  advice,  and  withdraw  your  request  for  my  niece's 
hand  on  my  solemn  assurance  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  our  lives  which,  if  you  knew  them,  would 
alter  your  views,  and  which  I  cannot  explain  without 
pain  to  myself  and  risk  to  her  peace  of  mind." 

"You  cannot  judge  of  what  circumstances  would 
or  would  not  deter  me,"  said  Stephen  quickly.  "I 
told  you  just  now  that  I  cannot  imagine  anything  you 
can  say  making  me  think  or  feel  differently  towards 
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her  from  what  I  do  now.  So  long  as  she  remains 
what  she  is,  and  I  have  her  promise,  I  will  never 
voluntarily  give  her  up.  I  am  prepared  for  difficulties 
and  objections,  prepared  to  wait,  .prepared  for  any- 
thing but  to  resign  the  promise  she  made  me  yester- 
day at  any  one's  request  but  her  own." 

How  glad  Elsie  was  she  came  in!  How  noble 
she  thought  Steenie  looked  as  in  the  energy  of  speak- 
ing the  last  words  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  up 
tall  and  resolute,  looking  down  on  Margaret! 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

"You  are  forcing  a  painful  task  upon  me,"  Mar- 
garet said  at  last.  "Let  me  go  through  it  with  as 
little  interruption  as  possible.  You  must  listen  to 
some  particulars  of  our  family  history  which  we  would 
gladly  not  have  been  obliged  to  communicate  to  any 
one  here.  I  must  trust  to  your  honour  to  make  them 
as  little  known  as  possible.  We  came  here  for  the 
sake  of  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  the  place,  and 
because  we  were  unknown  to  every  one.  Blake  was 
my  mother's  maiden  name;  my  father's  name  is  Le 
Fevre.  My  eldest  brother,  Herbert  Le  Fevre,  is  Elsie's 
father." 

Elsie  saw  Steenie  start,  and  change  colour;  all  at 
once  his  face  grew  white  and  wild-looking,  as  if  he 
had  received  a  terrible  blow.  She  could  hardly  help 
calling  out  aloud,  but  she  pressed  her  lips  tightly 
together,  for  Margaret  was  going  on. 

"You  know  the  story  that  attaches  to  that  name? 
I  have  said  enough  then.  Mr.  Neale  told  me  you 
might  have  heard  it." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Steenie  eagerly;  "I  have  heard 
nothing  that  can  concern  you.  There  was  a  Le  Fevre 
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— Mrs.  Neale's  guardian — of  whose  crimes  I  have 
heard,  but  it  is  so  long  ago.  That  man  must  be  dead 
long  ago." 

"He  is  not  dead,"  said  Margaret.  "I  will  tell  you 
the  story  once  for  all,  with  such  exculpation  as  there 
is  for  him.  He  was  not  always  a  bad-hearted  man, 
and  he  had  had  responsibilities  laid  upon  him  for 
which  he  was  not  fitted.  My  father  was  asked  by  a 
friend  of  his,  on  his  death-bed,  to  be  guardian  to  his 
daughter.  He  had  a  great  distaste  for  business  him- 
self, and  persuaded  his  friend  to  join  his  son's  name 
in  the  trust  with  his.  Year  by  year  my  father  fell 
more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  confiding  everything 
to  my  brother  Herbert,  in  whose  integrity  and  talents 
for  business  he  had  the  greatest  confidence.  He  was 
not  altogether  what  we  thought  him,  though  the  evil 
in  his  character  was  of  slow  growth.  He  had  a 
beautiful  gay  wife,  excessively  fond  of  pleasure  and 
show;  they  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  to  escape 
from  difficulties  that  came  upon  them,  he  was  tempted 
to  speculate  with  his  ward's  money,  and  lost  it.  He 
succeeded  in  concealing  the  loss  for  a  time,  and  went 
on,  hoping  to  redeem  it  by  fresh  adventures;  but  one 
wrong  led  to  another.  Miss  Conningtem ,  while  she 
was  still  almost  a  child,  made  a  runaway  marriage 
with  Walter  Neale,  my  brother's  brother-in-law.  My 
father  was  angry,  and  refused  to  see  either  of  them; 
and  so  we  only  heard  rumours  of  the  discontent  and 
many  disputes  that  arose  between  the  supposed  young 
heiress's  husband  and  her  guardian  whenever  ques- 
tions of  money  had  to  be  discussed  between  them. 

"One  of  these  disputes  led  to  the  quarrel,  the 
miserable  quarrel  that  ended  so  fatally  for  us  all.  It 
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was  not  a  premeditated  act.  My  brother  had  gone 
down  to  Thoresby,  where  the  Neales  lived,  to  settle 
some  business  with  his  ward.  The  day  after  his  arrival 
he  and  Walter  Neale  went  out  apparently  on  quite 
friendly  terms  together.  As  they  were  returning  home 
after  a  day's  shooting,  some  of  the  old  subjects  of 
disagreement  must  have  come  up  between  them.  Their 
voices  were  heard  from  a  distance  loud  in  dispute; 
but  no  one  thought  of  interfering.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  Walter  Neale  struck  a  blow  first;  that  it 
was  not  the  provocation  of  words  only  which  so 
maddened  my  brother  as  to  induce  him  to  fire  the 
shot  that  killed  his  companion. 

"Walter  Neale  was  found  dead  in  Thoresby  woods 
that  evening,  and  my  brother  escaped  to  France.  He 
was  soon  traced,  and  brought  back.  Gilbert  Neale, 
the  brother  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had  been  killed, 
spared  no  pains  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  It 
was  proved  on  the  trial  that  there  had  been  great 
provocation,  and  that  my  brother's  crime  was  not  pre- 
meditated murder;  but  the  misappropriation  of  the 
money  told  strongly  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  twenty-one  years  of  penal  servitude.  He  is  bearing  it 
yet, — he,  and  we,  who,  being  linked  with  him  must 
take  our  share  of  the  suffering  and  shame  that  he  has 
earned.  Now  you  know  the  whole  miserable  story. 
It  made  a  noise  in  the  world  once;  it  would  rise  up 
again  and  follow  any  one  of  us  who  should  attempt 
to  take  an  honourable  place  in  society.  Elsie  has 
lived  with  us  since  she  was  a  very  little  child.  Her 
mother  died  in  the  first  of  the  evil  days,  and  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  father's  history. 
It  has  been  his  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  The  one 
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gleam  of  light  in  his  miserable  existence  has  been  the 
hope  of  one  day  meeting  his  innocent  child,  and  see- 
ing no  shame  or  sorrow  for  him  on  her  face.  I  have 
always  feared  that  such  a  blessing  could  not  possibly 
come  to  him,  and  yet — I — we  have  all  struggled  for 
it,  as  the  one  chance  of  redemption  left  for  him.  Do 
not  come  between  us,  and  that  single  prospect  of  a 
measure  of  good  in  the  future.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
conceal  what  I  have  told  you  from  your  father  and 
friends  if  you  think  it  right  to  tell  them;  but  keep  it 
from  her.  Have  the  courage  to  go  away  from  Old- 
bury  without  seeing  her  again.  You  cannot  save  her 
from  her  lot.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  you  that 
you  should  be  willing  to  share  it;  but  I  do  require 
you  to  leave  her  at  once,  without  harrowing  her  feel- 
ings with  farther  interviews,  or  raising  false  hopes  by 
promises  made  in  an  excitement  of  feeling  now,  which 
you  would  be  certain  to  repent  of  hereafter.  I  am 
not  good  at  asking  favours  of  any  one;  but  I  do  im- 
plore this  of  you." 

Margaret  rose  as  she  finished  speaking,  came  close 
to  Stephen,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Her  grave 
voice  had  hardly  faltered  once  during  her  narrative, 
but  her  lips  had  grown  whiter  and  whiter  as  they  re- 
solutely formed  the  words,  and  now  it  was  a  haggard 
death-like  face,  with  energy  and  life  in  the  imploring 
eyes  only,  that  confronted  Stephen. 

He  had  turned  away  while  she  spoke,  and  was 
leaning  against  the  window-frame,  his  face  partly 
hidden  on  his  arm.  He  did  not  immediately  look  up 
to  answer  Margaret;  but  Elsie  could  see  by  the  agita- 
tion of  his  whole  frame  that  a  severe  struggle  was: 
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going  on  in  his  mind.  She  had  gradually  come  for- 
ward almost  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  first 
sentences  of  Margaret's  story  struck  her  to  the  heart 
like  the  repeated  strokes  of  a  knife;  she  had  instinc- 
tively put  up  her  hands  to  defend  herself  from  them, 
and  then  her  pulses  seemed  to  stop  beating.  The 
succeeding  words  -that  fell  from  Margaret's  lips  buzzed 
in  her  ears,  darkened  her  eyes  like  actual  palpable 
things,  but  they  conveyed  no  impression  to  her  mind. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  on  Steenie's  face,  watch- 
ing the  changes  there;  only  there  she  felt  capable  of 
reading  her  destiny,  of  understanding  the  meaning  of 
what  had  come  upon  her.  When  he  turned  away 
from  Margaret  to  the  window,  and  shaded  his  face, 
a  new  agony  struck  through  her.  She  made  a  step 
or  two  forward  into  the  room,  which  seemed  to  grow 
dark  round  her,  and  strained  her  eyes  to  see  still.  At 
last  he  moved  his  hand  from  his  forehead,  and  pre- 
pared to  speak.  It  would  be  a  sentence  of  life  or 
death  that  came  from  his  lips,  Elsie  felt.  The  first 
words,  lowly  spoken,  failed  to  reach  her  ears;  she 
was  losing  the  power  of  listening  and  looking;  the 
darkness  came  close  to  her;  she  threw  out  her  arms 
to  save  herself  with  a  cry  of  fear,  and  fell  forward  in 
a  swoon  on  the  floor. 

She  fancied  afterwards  that  she  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  being  raised  up  in  strong  arms  and 
carried  to  the  window,  and  of  hearing  voices  murmur- 
ing round  her  at  intervals  for  a  long  time;  but  a 
crushingly  heavy  weight  lay  on  her  limbs  and  pressed 
down  her  eyelids,  and  forbade  her  to  stir  or  look  up. 
She  seemed  to  herself  to  be  lying  dead,  listening  to 
echoes  of  sounds,  and  feeling  transmitted  touches 
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from  a  distant  invisible  world,  into  which  she  had  no 
power  to  bring  herself  back. 

A  long  time  afterwards,  when  a  current  of  cold 
air  blowing  on  her  face  brought  a  sense  of  revival, 
she  opened  her  eyes  wearily,  and  saw  Margaret's 
anxious  face  bending  over  her.  She  was  lying  on  the 
floor  by  the  study  window  open  to  the  ground,  and  a 
lamp  on  a  table  near  cast  a  faint  light  over  the  room. 
She  dragged  herself  up  into  a  half-sitting  position  and 
looked  round. 

"He  has  gone,"  she  said;  "he  has  left  me;  there 
is  no  one  here  but  you." 

"Yes,  we  are  alone  together,  dearest.  Are  you 
better?"  Margaret  answered  soothingly;  but  Elsie  let 
herself  slide  down  on  to  the  floor  again  and  shut  her 
eyes. 

"Elsie,"  Margaret  said,  bending  over  her,  "I  sent 
him  away.  He  did  not  want  to  go,  but  I  made  him 
leave  us  when  I  saw  you  were  coming  to  yourself.  It 
was  my  duty.  Dearest,  we  could  not  let  him  stay, 
you  and  I,  and  permit  him  to  speak  words,  and  bind 
himself  by  promises,  in  the  excitement  of  such  an 
hour  as  this,  which  he  might  regret  all  his  life  after. 
We  are  very  unhappy,  all  of  us,  but  you  and  I,  dear, 
will  nqyer  drag  down  any  one  we  love  to  share  our 
pain.  We  can  make  that  resolution  at  least,  and  there 
is  peace  and  self-respect  in  it." 

Margaret's  words  had  a  bracing  strength  in  them, 
like  the  chill  evening  air,  but  Elsie  was  not  in  a  state 
to  bear  them  just  then.  They  only  made  her  shiver 
and  moan,  and  turn  her  head  more  resolutely  away. 
She  would  not  let  Margaret  raise  her  from  the  ground; 
it  seemed  the  most  friendly  place  to  her  just  then.  If 
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only  it  would  open,  and  take  her  down  a  little  lower 
still,  and  cover  her  up  from  the  sight  of  everything 
that  her  eyes  had  hitherto  rested  on! 

Some  one  came  and  called  Margaret  away;  but 
Elsie  lay  still  where  she  was,  till  the  moon  rose  and 
looked  cold  on  her  face,  and  passed  away,  and  the 
stars  came  and  blinked  at  her.  She  was  not  thinking. 
The  conversation  she  had  overheard  had  hardly 
brought  any  distinct  facts  to  her  mind,  or  at  all 
events  she  could  not  remember  them  now.  She  had 
only  a  vague  horror  wandering  up  and  down  in  her 
mind,  which  rose  up  and  thrust  the  thought  of  Steenie 
from  her  when  she  tried  to  recall  his  face,  and  blotted 
out  for  ever  the  dreams  of  father  and  mother  that  had 
made  part  of  her  life  till  now. 

The  most  distinct  impression  she  had  was  a  dread 
of  having  to  get  up  at  last,  and  mount  the  stairs  she 
had  run  down  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  stand  in  the 
window  where  she  had  been  when  Steenie  smiled  up 
at  her,  and  be  forced  to  see  the  places  and  speak  to 
the  people  she  had  last  looked  upon  and  spoken  to, 
when  there  was  hope  in  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Oldbury  aghast. 

MR.  PIERREPOINT  was  too  anxious  and  unhappy  to 
conceal  from  Cecil  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Stephen  during  their  conversation  on  the  evening  after 
Mrs.  Lutridge's  visit.  Cecil's  anxiety  made  her  a  little 
inquisitive,  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  not  the  sort  of 
person  to  deny  himself  the  comfort  of  her  sympathy 
and  the  relief  of  discussing  probabilities  with  her 
whenever  they  were  alone  together. 

He  did  not  at  first  intend  to  confide  so  far  in 'her, 
but  one  revelation  led  to  another;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  after  Stephen's  departure,  while 
they  were  pacing  up  and  down  the  elm-tree  walk  to- 
gether, watching  for  the  postman  to  come  up  the 
street,  the  whole  sad  history  which  Margaret  had  re- 
vealed to  Stephen  was  told. 

Cecil  heard  it  almost  in  silence.  Perhaps  the 
sharpest  pang  she  felt  was  the  prick  of  remorse  that 
came  when  she  remembered  how  she  had  paced  that 
garden  walk,  a  day  or  two  ago,  picturing  the  happi- 
ness of  these  two ,  between  whom  such  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen,  and  allowed  thoughts  of  self  to  spoil  her 
pleasure  in  it.  How  could  she  be  so  selfish?  Oh,  if 
only  the  prospect  she  had  then  thought  a  little  gloomy 
would  come  back  now  and  look  probable,  or  even 
possible,  how  thankful  she  would  be! 

Oldbury.    II.  6 
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Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  finished  his  narration  of  the 
facts  of  the  story  by  the  time  Cecil's  thoughts  had 
reached  this  point,  and  he  proceeded  to  expatiate 
earnestly,  almost  angrily,  on  his  certainty  that  Stephen 
could  not  possibly,  in  the  face  of  such  circumstances, 
persist  in  his  desire  to  engage  himself  to  Elsie  Blake. 
It  could  not  be  thought  of.  He  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  his  son,  but  to  sanction  such  a  con- 
nexion was  a  sheer  impossibility,  which,  in  sane 
moments,  Stephen  himself  would  not  contemplate.  He 
almost  implored  Cecil  to  assure  him  that  she  was  as 
sanguine  as  to  Stephen's  reasonableness  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  himself.  When  he  paused  for  a  com- 
fortable answer,  Cecil  roused  herself  to  speak  with 
some  difficulty. 

"How  could  Steenie  go  away?"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  that  jarred  on  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  feelings.  "How 
could  he  leave  her?  I  can't  understand  it." 

"My  dear,  I  wonder  you  don't  see  that  it  was  the 
only  wise,  the  only  honourable  thing  to  be  done, 
though  I  don't  quite  give  him  the  credit  of  it.  The 
elder  Miss  Blake  seems  to  be  a  very  right  thinking 
person,  and  to  have  behaved  very  well.  She  has  for- 
bidden him  to  come  to  the  house,  or  to  write  to  her 
niece  for  the  present.  She  told  him  she  was  extremely 
anxious  that  no  rash  promises  should  be  made,  which 
could  only  lead  to  repentance  and  disappointment 
afterward.  I  have  always  believed  her  to  be  a  very 
upright,  proud  person,  and  I  can  imagine  she  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  .allow  her  niece  to  enter  a  family 
where  her  presence  would  be  felt  to  be  a  disgrace. 
She  would  prefer  any  other  lot,  however  humble  or 
lonely,  to  that.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  feeling  of  this 
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kind  which  prevented  her  forming  any  marriage  con- 
nexion herself." 

"Of  course  it  was,"  said  Cecil;  "I  understand  her. 
But  Elsie,  our  poor  Elsie,  she  is  not  proud  or  strong- 
minded.  Loneliness  and  neglect  will  not  be  tolerable 
to  her.  Oh,  why  should  she  have  to  bear  them?  Why 
must  she  be  punished  for  other  people's  sins?" 

"It  is  inevitable,"  Mr.  Pierrepoint  said,  "and  right 
too.  'The  sins  of  the  fathers,'  you  know — 

"Oh,  uncle,  don't!"  cried' Cecil,  the  tears  starting 
into  her  eyes.  "That  is  just  one  of  those  things  that 
go  down  into  one's  heart  like  a  knife.  I  know  it  is 
true  and  just  as  it  is  meant  there,  only  when  it  is  ap- 
plied in  a  case  like  this  it  does  seem  so  terrible." 

"There  are  many  terrible  things  in  the  world  one 
has  to  face,"  answered  Mr.  Pierrepoint;  "and  no  good 
ever  comes  of  shutting  one's  eyes  to  them.  Your 
father  is  a  man  of  experience,  and  will,  you  will  find, 
take  the  same  view  that  I  do." 

"But  did  Steenie  promise  to  be  guided  by  Papa? 
That  is  another  thing  I  can't  understand.  Such  a 
question  as  this,  I  should  have  thought,  a  man  must 
decide  for  himself.  It  will  be  very  unlike  Steenie  to 
let  Papa  decide  for  him." 

"He  did  not  promise,  but  I  reckon  very  much  on 
your  father's  influence  over  him.  In  fact  it  rests  with 
your  father,  for  without  my  consent  and  assistance, 
Steenie  cannot  possibly  marry  for  years  to  come;  and 
I  have  engaged  to  abide  by  your  father's  decision, 
whatever  it  is." 

"But  even  if  they  can't  marry  for  years  to  come, 
they  might  be  engaged  and  wait.  Steenie  is  sure  to 
get  on  eventually,  either  at  the  bar,  or  in  some  career 
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that  will  open  out  for  him  if  he  goes  abroad  with 
Papa.  That  is  what  I  expect  they  will  decide  to  do," 
Cecil  said,  a  little  maliciously.  - 

"It  would  be  a  miserable  mistake,"  groaned  Mr. 
Pierrepoint.  "Do  you  wish  Steenie  to  cut  himself  off 
from  all  his  friends  and  ruin  his  prospects  for  life? 
Would  you  have  him  take  his  father-in-law  to  live  with 
him  when  he  comes  out  of  prison;  and  am  I  expected 
to  open  the  Rectory  to  them,  and  let  them  come 
here?  I  wonder  that  you  can  think  calmly  of  such  a 
prospect." 

Cecil  did  not  make  any  direct  answer  to  this  ap- 
peal. "If  only  my  father  had  seen  her,"  she  said  mus- 
ingly, after  a  pause.  "He  won't  be  able  even  to 
imagine  what  she  really  is.  I  wish  I  were  in  London 
just  now." 

"You  are  taking  this  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
what  I  expected,"  Mr.  Pierrepoint  said  reproachfully. 
"I  thought  you  had  your  cousin's  interest  really  at 
heart.  Cecil,  take  care  you  are  not  carried  away  by 
girlish  interest  in  a  love  story  to  act  a  part  you  may 
repent  all  your  life.  What  will  your  feelings  be  here- 
after if  you  use  the  influence  you  have  to  confirm 
Stephen  in  a  course  of  conduct  that  will  make  a  last- 
ing breach  between  him  and  me?  You  can't  think  it 
right  that  he  should  set  my  wishes  at  nought  in  so 
serious  a  matter  as  this." 

"No,  no;  of  course  not,"  cried  Cecil  eagerly.  "I 
am  only  wishing  it  were  possible  that  Papa  should 
give  his  opinion  in  favour  of  an  engagement  being  al- 
lowed; and  then  you  know  you  have  promised  to  re- 
concile yourself  to  it.  Was  that  a  drop  of  rain?  Oh 
dear,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  storm  coming  on,  and  I 
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want  to  go  up  the  hill  as  soon  as  the  letters  have 
come,  to  try  if  I  can  see  Elsie  Blake." 

"I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  really  must 
request  very  particularly  that  there  may  be  no  com- 
munication whatever  between  this  house  and  the  house 
on  the  hill  while  you  remain  here." 

Cecil  was  going  to  remonstrate  hotly,  when  the 
sharp  sound  of  the  postman's  knock  sent  her  flying 
through  the  house  to  take  the  letters  from  the  servant 
in  the  hall. 

She  came  back  with  one  only  in  her  hand.  "For 
me,  not  you,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  who  met 
her  half-way.  "Yes,  it  is  from  Papa,  but  there  will  be 
nothing  particular  in  it,  for  he  will  never  suppose  I 
know." 

"Read  it  at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
breathlessly. 

Cecil  tore  the  envelope  open  and  glanced  quickly 
down  the  pages.  At  one  point  her  countenance  fell, 
and  she  uttered  a  little  sound  of  vexation. 

"Well?"  asked  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Cecil,  colouring  deeply; 
then  looking  up  and  observing  an  expression  of  anxi- 
ous curiosity  on  her  uncle's  face,  she  made  a  great  ef- 
fort and  added,  "But  I  daresay  you  would  like  to 
read  the  last  half  page;  begin  here."  She  held  the  let- 
ter towards  her  uncle  and  re-perused  the  lines  with 
him,  till  some  tears  starting  to  her  eyes  made  her 
father's  words  illegible. 

"I  begin  to  wish  I  had  let  you  come  up  to  Lon- 
don a  week  or  two  ago,"  the  letter  ran.  "I  know  how 
warm  my  Cecil's  heart  is,  and  how  she  throws  herself 
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headlong  into  her  friends'  concerns,  making  herself 
sometimes  a  little  more  busy  in  them  than  is  quite 
wise  or  well  for  her  own  peace.  I  am  afraid  she  is 
placed  in  rather  trying  circumstances  just  now,  which 
call  for  more  circumspection  than  I  can  credit  her 
with.  Seriously,  my  darling,  I  am  uneasy  about  you, 
and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  had  not  let  you  spend 
this  long  summer  in  Oldbury.  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
your  having  been  made  the  confidant  in  a  love  affair 
which  is  likely  to  have  a  very  painful  termination. 
Not  knowing  how  far  you  are  involved,  I  cannot  give 
you  all  the  advice  I  should  like  to  give.  I  only  ven- 
ture to  say,  be  cautious,  or  rather  be  obedient.  You 
are  under  your  uncle's  roof;  don't  say  or  do  anything 
of  which  you  think  he  would  disapprove;  and  remem- 
ber that  this  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  unauthorized 
meddling."  There  was  a  postscript  scribbled  in  a 
corner,  which  Cecil  had  overlooked  at  first.  "I  open 
my  letter  to  say  that  on  second  thoughts  I  had  rather 
you  came  home  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know 
Grandmamma  does  not  like  to  be  hurried  into  a 
journey,  so  I  shall  not  expect  to  see  you  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  We  must  soon  plunge  into  the  business 
of  preparations  for  our  voyage  to  China,  and  you  will 
have  more  than  enough  to  do  and  think  of.  Steenie 
will  write  to  his  father  to-morrow,  and  so  shall  I.  We 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  secretaryship 
and  other  things.  When  we  have  come  to  any  con- 
clusion, we  will  write." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  surprised  to  see  a  round  blot 
fall  on  the  paper  as  he  finished  reading,  and  looking 
up  he  spied  another  on  its  way  down  Cecil's  cheek. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  thought  you  would  be  glad 
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of  a  summons  to  London.  You  wished  you  were  there 
a  few  minutes  ago." 

Cecil  dashed  the  moisture  from  her  eyes.  Of  course 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  should  under- 
stand what  great  pain  the  least  shade  of  blame  from 
her  father  gave  her,  or  how  deeply  she  was  troubled 
by  the  prospect  of  a  difference  of  opinion  arising  be- 
tween herself  and  him. 

"Grandmamma  will  take  a  week  to  make  up  her 
mind  about  going,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  too  late  for 
me  to  do  any  good  when  I  get  there." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  doing  any  good," 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  observed  stiffly.  "You  always  profess 
to  have  unbounded  confidence  in  your  father's  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
not  have  presumed  to  seek  to  influence  his  judgment 
in  any  way." 

"I  am  not  to  have  the  chance;  I  am  ordered  to 
do  nothing,"  she  said  a  little  huskily,  as  she  drew  the 
letter  from  her  uncle's  hands  and  crushed  it  down 
with  an  impatient  gesture  to  the  bottom  of  her  pocket. 
She  had  never  served  any  letter  of  her  father's  so  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  passed  on  to  his  study,  relieved 
of  one-half  of  his  load  of  apprehension,  and  Cecil 
flew  upstairs  to  her  grandmother's  room  to  impart  the 
news  of  their  summons  to  London,  and  attempt  to 
argue  her  into  an  admission  that  she  could  possibly 
encounter  a  three-hours'  railway  journey  without  hav- 
ing had  an  entire  week  to  think  about  it  before-hand. 

A  lengthened  discussion  of  this  question  with 
Lady  Selina  did  not  tend  to  calm  Cecil's  temper  or 
raise  her  spirits;  and  when,  a  few  hours  later,  she 
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rushed  across  'the  road  through  a  storm  of  rain  to  call 
on  Miss  Berry,  she  was  so  unlike  her  usual  bright  self 
that  that  lady  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
about  her  dejected  looks  the  instant  she  entered  the 
room. 

Cecil  felt  disgusted  with  herself  for  her  want  of 
command  of  countenance,  when,  after  mysteriously 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  Miss  Berry  looked  up 
into  her  face  and  began — 

"Ah,  my  dear,  I  see  it  is  all  true!  You  have  heard 
the  terrible  news  about  the  Blakes  as  well  as  I.  I 
thought  I  read  it  in  your  face  as  you  were  crossing 
the  street,  and  now  I  am  sure." 

"What  terrible  news?"  said  Cecil.  "Let  me  take 
off  my  wet  cloak  and  hat,  dear  Elderberry,  and  pray, 
pray  don't  look  so  doleful.  You  know  I  always  tell 
you  never  to  believe  half  or  a  quarter  of  what  you 
hear  in  Oldbury." 

"But,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  you  do  believe  this  re- 
port about  the  Blakes.  Oh,  I  have  had  such  a  dread- 
ful afternoon!  When  I  saw  Miss  Tomkinson  coming 
up  the  street  through  the  heaviest  of  the  thunder- 
shower,  my  heart  misgave  me;  for  you  know  people 
don't  come  out  in  such  a  storm — at  least  not  in  Old- 
bury— unless  they  have  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  news 
to  tell.  I  thought  of  all  the  accidents  that  might  pos- 
sibly have  happened.  Whether  it  was  the  powder- 
mills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  that  had  been 
blown  up  and  everybody  killed;  or  good  Mrs.  Adams 
taken  in  an  apoplectic  fit;  but  nothing  half  so  terrible 
as  what  I  did  hear  came  into  my  head.  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  been  quite  so  miserable  in  my  life.  Apart 
from  my  affection  for  the  parties  concerned,  there  is 
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the  sense  of  responsibility.  I  shall  feel  all  my  life,  and 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Lutridge  will  always  say,  that  it  has 
been  almost  all  my  fault.  I  am  afraid  in  my  agitation 
that  I  said  more  about  that  part  of  the  subject  to  Miss 
Tomkinson  than  was  quite  prudent." 

"About  what  part?"  asked  Cecil,  fairly  puzzled. 

"About  all  that  went  on  in  this  room  a  few  weeks' 
ago,  which  did  not  strike  me  so  much  at  the  time, 
because  of  my  having  you,  my  dear,  so  thoroughly 
fixed  in  my  head  for  Stephen  Pierrepoinf.  Now  I  will 
confess  something  to  you  that  troubles  me  a  good 
deal — something  I  said  myself.  They  were  standing, 
your  cousin  Stephen  and  Elsie  Blake,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  there,  talking  together  one  evening, 
as  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  were  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and  I  had  just  finished  knitting  a  pair  of 
socks,  and  was  measuring  the  two  together  to  see  how 
they  matched,  and  I  said  aloud,  'To  be  sure,  what  a 
handsome  well-fitted  pair,  they  were,'  and  your  cousin 
looked  up  at  me  in  the  comical  way  he  has,  and  said, 
'Thank  you,  Elderberry;  you  really  think  so^  do  you?' 
My  dear,  do  you  know  I  believe  now  that  he  meant, 
not  the  socks,  but  himself  and  Elsie,  and  it  does  give 
me  such  a  pang  to-day  to  think  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
foolish  speech  of  mine  that  put  the  whole  thing  into 
his  head." 

"Miss  Tomkinson  has  been  talking  scandal  about 
my  cousin  and  Elsie  Blake,  then?"  said  Cecil.  "She 
is  the  most  arrant  gossip  in  Oldbury.  You  may  be 
sure  she  says  a  great  deal  more  than  she  knows  to  be 
true." 

"If  I  could  but  think  so;  but  it  was  not  so  much 
about  the  young  people  she  talked,  though  of  course 
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it  is  their  engagement  that  makes  the  other  revelation 
so  terrible.  It  is  this  dreadful  discovery  that  has  come 
out  about  the  Blakes  she  has  been  confiding  to  me. 
I  can  hardly  put  it  into  words;  but  it  seems  that  we 
have  been  deceiyed  in  them  all  along.  They  are  not 
Blakes  at  all;  they  have  another  name,  of  which  they 
Thave  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  have 
a  son  still  living  of  whom  we  have  never  hea'rd;  he  is 
Elsie's  father,  and  Miss  Tomkinson  says  he  is  actually 
in  prison  now,  convicted  of  a  crime — Miss  Tomkinson 
says  parricide;  but  I  have  been  thankfully  reflecting, 
since  she  left,  it  can't  be  quite  that,  for  old  Mr.  Blake 
is  certainly  alive.  Still,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  some- 
thing nearly  as  bad,  for  Mrs.  Lutridge  has  had  several 
attacks  of  palpitation,  and  says  that  if  murderers'  fa- 
milies are  to  be  allowed  to  flock  to  Oldbury  there  will 
be  no  knowing  when  we  are  safe." 

"Where  did  all  this  cruel  gossip  spring  from?" 
said  Cecil  in  despair.  "I  hope,  dear  Miss  Berry,  you 
will  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  its  spreading  in  the 
town.  Tr^ie  or  untrue,  think  how  cruel  it  is  towards 
the  Blakes  for  their  neighbours  to  be  circulating  tales 
against  them  while  poor  old  Mrs.  Blake  is  dying. 
What  business  is  it  of  anybody's  in  Oldbury?" 

"My  dear,  the  Blakes  have  been  living  in  Oldbury 
sixteen  years,  and  we  see  them  every  Sunday  at  church. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  not  talk  about 
them.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Lutridge  has  long  had  sus- 
picions, and  that  they  have  been  confirmed  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr. 
Tomkinson,  who  ils  now  staying  in  the  town.  He  was 
called  in  to  visit  Mrs.  Blake,  and  he  recognised  her 
and  Miss  Blake.  He  is  doctor  in  one  of  the  convict 
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prisons,  and  he  has  actually  seen  them  there— Mrs. 
Blake  and  Margaret  in  prison — with  his  own  eyes! 
Oh,  dear!  Miss  Tomkinson  thought  it  her  duty  to 
acquaint  Mrs.  Lutridge  with  the  circumstance  at  once, 
and  yesterday,  after  having  inquired  and  learned  further 
particulars,  she  called  on  theBodleys,  and  on  several  other 
families,  and,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  use  in 
hoping  that  the  Oldbury  people  can  be  kept  from  talking 
about  it,  though  every  one  seems  to  agree  that  no  one 
but  Mrs.  Lutridge  should  venture  to  speak  on  the 
subject  to  poor  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  It  is  terrible  for  him. 
His  son  engaged  to  a  murderer's  daughter!  It  is 
enough  to  break  his  heart,  and  all  our  hearts;  and 
when  I  think  that  it  was  at  my  house  it  all  happened 
— I  don't,  of  course,  mean  the  murder,  but  the  en- 
gagement—I do  feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  able  to 
hold  up  my  head  again." 

"You  think  only  of  yourself  and  of  my  uncle;  you 
do  not  seem  nearly  as  sorry  for  Elsie  Blake  as  I  should 
have  expected.  I  think  you  are  very  unfeeling,  Elder- 
berry," cried  Cecil,  who  was  by  this  time  worried  into 
an  aggressive  state  of  temper  that  made  it  a  relief  to 
find  fault  with  some  one. 

This  startling  accusation  drove  Miss  Berry  to  a 
fresh  flood  of  tears;  and  when  Cecil,  repentant,  attempted 
to  console  her,  she,  too,  broke  down  utterly,  and  gave 
way  to  such  a  despairing  fit  of  weeping  that  Miss 
Berry  became  thoroughly  alarmed  on  her  account. 

"Let  me  go!"  Cecil  said,  when  by  a  great  effort 
she  had  succeeded  in  calming  herself.  "No,  I  don't 
want  any  sal-volatile  or  anything!  I  am  not  ill,  I  am 
only  silly.  Please  understand  that  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself  for  going  on  like  this,  and  that  you* 
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are  not  to  think  anything  of  it,  or  draw  conclusions. 
I  will  come  again  to-morrow  and  behave  better.  You 
see  it  has  done  raining,  and  nothing  will  really  do  me 
good  now  but  the  air." 

The  wet  streets  were  very  still  and  empty  when 
Cecil  came  out  into  them,  and  instead  of  turning  in 
at  the  Rectory  gates  she  walked  on  at  a  brisk  pace 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  town  out  on  to  the  road, 
till  she  came  to  the  bridge  over  the  Idle.  There  was 
nobody  on  it  this  afternoon.  It  was  such  a  relief  to 
her  to  be  out  of  the  house,  and  to  feel  the  wind  blow- 
ing freshly  on  her  face,  that  she  could  not  help  linger- 
ing. She  leant  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  and 
looked  down  into  the  dark  turbid  water. 

It  had  ceased  raining,  but  heavy  storm-clouds  were 
rising  from  the  wesjt,  and  spreading  themselves  over 
the  sky.  Fitful  gusts  of  wind  came  every  now  and 
then,  and  raved  in  the  tree-tops,  and  tossed  withering 
leaves  and  dead  branches  down  into  the  river.  The 
gloom  suited  Cecil's  state  of  mind  very  well  that  after- 
noon. She  let  her  thoughts  glance  back  all  through 
the  weeks  and  days  of  the  bright  summer.  What  a 
time  it  had  been!  and  now  it  was  over,  and  everything 
was  changed.  The  wind  seemed  to  take  the  last  word 
from  her  lips  and  moan  it  out  over  the  whole  country 
round;  the  trees  tossed  their  arms  in  despair  when  it 
was  brought  to  them;  and  the  river  made  a  long  end- 
less sigh  of  it  as  it  rippled  away  under  her  feet. 

She  was  almost  frightened  at  the  pain  in  her  own 
heart.  Yes,  it  was  true  what  her  father  said.  She  had 
been  unconsciously  mixing  herself  up  too  intimately 
in  the  lives  of  those  two,  whose  hearts  after  all  were 
each  other's  and  not  hers;  and  now  the  blow  that 
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struck  them  wounded  her  more  deeply  than  any  one 
would  be  able  to  understand.  She  hardly  dared  ask 
herself  why  she  was  so  very  very  unhappy,  why  life 
looked  so  different  to  her  now  from  what  tt  had  done 
when  she  used  to  cross  that  bridge  in  gay  talk  with 
her  cousin,  on  soft  bright  mornings  and  evenings  in 
the  early  summer-time.  It  would  be  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  summer  to  her;  it  left  her  very  different  from 
what  it  found  her.  Oh,  how  was  it  that  she  had 
allowed  this  deep  disturbance  to  invade  her  soul? 

It  had  not  all  come  with  the  knowledge  of  her 
cousin's  and  Elsie's  trouble.  She  remembered  that 
she  had  not  been  able  to  rejoice  in  their  happiness  as 
she  had  intended  to  do,  and  that  thought  gave  her 
quite  an  unreasonably  strong  pang  of  remorse  now. 
She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  for  a  minute  or 
two — there  was  no  one  to  see  her— and  breathed  a 
silent  fervent  prayer  in  her  heart  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  do  something  for  her  two  friends;  to 
work  generously  for  them,  and  help  them  to  be  faithful 
to  each  other,  and  that  she  might  live  to  see  them 
crowned  with  happiness  in  the  end,  without  one  thought 
of  self  coming  in  then  to  cloud  her  joy  in  their  pros- 
perity. She  felt  a  great  deal  calmer  and  braver  when 
she  turned  to  walk  home  again,  and  managed  to  meet 
her  uncle  at  dinner-time  with  a  tolerably  cheerful 
countenance. 
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•CHAPTER    VII. 
Mrs.  Lutridge  acts  for  the  best. 

WHEN  the  next  morning  came,  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
rather  repented  having  made  a  confidant  of  Cecil,  for 
her  extreme  anxiety  induced  a  vigilance  on  her  part 
that  was  rather  embarrassing  to  him.  If  she  had  been 
sympathising  fully  with  his  wishes,  it  would  have  been 
all  very  well;  they  could  have  watched  the  post,  and 
wished  the  early  hours  of  the  day  away  together  in 
comfort.  As  it  was,  it  irritated  him  to  know  that  she 
Avas  on  the  alert  to  hear  everything  that  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  to  feel  .that,  having  already  spoken  so 
openly  to  her,  he  could  hardly  refuse  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  he  had  roused. 

He  heard  with  some  impatience  the  drawing-room 
door  open  softly,  just  as  he  was  opening  the  door  of 
the  library  that  he  might  catch  the  first  sound  of  the 
postman's  steps  approaching;  and  when  the  expected 
knock  came,  he  found  it  would  be  most  dignified  to 
stand  still  within  the  library  doorway,  so  little  chance 
was  there  of  his  being  beforehand  with  the  light  figure 
that  flew  down  the  stairs  and  laid  hands  on  the  letters 
before  the  postman  had  finished  slipping  them  into 
the  box. 

"I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it,"  Cecil  said 
apologetically,  as  she  handed  him  his  letters  in  at  the 
door;  "but  I  thought  there  might  be  a  little  line  for 
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me  from  Papa  or  Steenie,  and  I  was  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  it.  They  are  all  for  you  to-day." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint's  habitual  graciousness  failed  him 
just  then.  He  took  the  letters  in  silence,  and  closed 
the  study  door  in  Cecil's  face. 

She  was  too  unhappy  to  be  angry.  She  walked  up 
and  down  the  hall,  and  sat  on  the  stairs  watching  the 
study,  in  the  hope  that  her  uncle  would  come  out  and 
speak  to  her,  or  at  all  events  that  she  should  read  on 
his  face  the  character  of  the  news  he  had  received. 
What  a  long  time  he  was  studying  the  two  thick  letters 
she  had  handed  him  in!  Cecil  roamed  about  the  house 
twisting  and  wringing  her  small  hands  with  impatience. 
It  was  raining  heavily  again,  soft,  persistent,  melancholy 
rain,  and  she  could  not  refresh  herself  by  running  out 
into  the  garden.  She  wandered  into  the  breakfast- 
room  at  last,  and  looked  mechanically  out  of  the 
window.  Presently  a  tall,  imposing  figure,  cloaked, 
clogged,  and  umbrellaed,  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
the  empty  wet  street.  No  mistaking  Mrs.  Lutridge,  or 
hoping  that  it  was  not  the  Rectory  she  was  t  bearing 
down  upon.  Cecil  took  her  resolution  at  once. 

She  walked  straight  to  the  library,  entered  without 
knocking,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  was  seated  at  his  desk,  his  head  resting  dejectedly 
on  his  hand,  and  several  sheets  of  paper  spread  out 
before  him.  Cecil  went  up  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Please  don't  be  angry  with  me,  Uncle,"  she  said: 
"I  have  not  any  right  to  ask;  but  won't  you  tell  me 
what  they  say — what  my  father  says  at  least?" 

"Your  father  says  just  what  I  should  have  expected 
him  to  say,"  Mr.  Pierrepoint  answered,  rather  sharply; 
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"what  any  man  of  sense  and  experience  must  say.  He 
knows  the  history  of  the  Le  Fevre  family  very  well. 
He  remembers  the  trial  of  this  girl's  father,  and  the 
great  public  indignation  roused  against  him  at  the 
time  by  the  disclosures  that  came  out.  He  considers 
that  I  have  every  right  to  refuse  my  consent  to  my 
son's  marrying  the  daughter  of  such  a  man — that  I 
ought  indeed  to  set  my  face  against  it;  since  Steenie 
is  too  young,  and,  at  present,  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
judge  what  is  for  his  real  good.  If  I  can  p'revent  it, 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  himself." 

Cecil's  eyes  had  become  fixed,  while  her  uncle  was 
speaking,  on  an  unopened  letter,  directed  in  Stephen's 
handwriting,  which  lay  on  the  desk,  and  she  hardly 
heard  the  last  sentence. 

"Oh!"  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "there  is  a 
letter!  Steenie  has  written  to  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint  discontentedly,  "it 
seems  that  her  aunt  has  entreated  him  not  to  attempt 
any  communication  with  her  as  long  as  my  consent 
to  their  .engagement  is  withheld,  and  he  actually.wants 
me  to  take  this  letter  to  her  myself,  to  secure  her  being 
allowed  to  receive  and  answer  it." 

"Then  he  does  not  mean  quite  to  give  her  up?'' 
said  Cecil  eagerly.  , 

"What  he  means  just  now  will  prove  of  very  little 
consequence  in  the  end.  He  cannot  marry  her  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  appears  that  her  friends  have  sufficient 
principle  not  to  allow  her  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
unsanctioned  by  me.  Whatever  promises  for  the  future 
he  may  have  made  in  that  letter  had  much  better  have 
been  left  unwritten.  Yes,  you  may  read  what  he  says 
to  me  if  you  like;  he  does  not  write  in  an  undutiful 
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spirit,  but  it  is  an  extremely  distressing  and  perplexing 
letter  to  me." 

Cecil  took  the  closely  -  written  sheets  from  her 
uncle's  hand,  and  read  rapidly,  for  her  ears  told  her 
that  the  threatened  interruption  was  imminent  now. 
As  she  devoured  the  pages  her  heart  beat  faster  and 
faster,  and  tears  kept  rushing  up  and  inconveniently 
blinding  her  eyes.  She  liked  the  letter,  every  word. 
It  was  just  what  she  would  have  expected  Steenie  to 
write,  from  her  inmost  knowledge  of  him,  and  yet  it 
moved  her  strangely,  as  earnest  words  will  when  they 
come  from  a  person  who  usually  shows  the  lighter 
part  of  his  character  only. 

In  her  breathless  haste,  it  was  rather  the  sense  than 
the  words  she  gathered.  Stephen  did  not  make  light 
of  the  objections  to  his  engagement  which  his  father 
felt  so  strongly.  He  even  said  that  if  he  had  known 
all  he  now  knew  at  the  beginning  of  his  attachment 
to  Elsie,  or  even  before  he  had  spoken  to  her,  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  keep  out  of  her  way.  It 
might  possibly  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
known  earlier.  He  would  not  say  that  it  was  not  a 
great  misfortune  to  have  given  his  heart  to  one  whose 
life  was  shadowed  with  so  terrible  a  calamity.  But  he 
had  done  it,  and  now  he  could  only  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  act.  She  was  not  guilty,  though 
the  consequences  of  guilt  rested  on  her,  and  he  loved 
her  well  enough  to  wish  to  bear  them  with  her.  He 
did  not  expect  his  father  to  feel  with  him,  or  to  give 
him  credit  for  as  much  resolution  and  constancy  as 
the  course  he  had  determined  on  called  for.  He  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him  to  sanction  either  a  marriage 
or  an  engagement  between  them  at  present,  and  fye 
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knew  that  Elsie's  friends  would  not  permit  her  to 
pledge  herself  to  him  without  such  sanction;  but  he 
had  written  to  tell  her  that  he  should  consider  himself 
bound  to  her  as  long  as  she^was  free,  and  that  she 
might  trust  him  to  claim  her  again  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  a  position  to  marry,  if  her  feelings  towards  him  did 
not  change  in  the  meantime.  He  had  also,  he  said, 
offered  to  remain  in  England,  instead  of  going  abroad, 
if  she  wished  it.  Having  written  this,  and  meaning  to 
abide  by  her  decision  on  that  point,  he  thought  it 
right  that  his  father  should  know  what  he  had  done; 
and  he  believed  that  he  would  not  blame  him  when 
he  came  to  think  it  over,  however  strong  his  first  dis- 
approval might  be.  There  was  more  that  Cecil  could 
only  glance  at.  Something  about  Margaret  Blake's 
honourable  scruples,  and  his  fears  lest  she  should 
prevent  Elsie  from  writing  her  wishes  fre'ely  to  him  if 
his  letter  came  to  her  in  any  other  way  than  through 
his  father's  hands;  and  then  came  a  very  earnest  ap- 
peal to  his  father  to  be  kind  to  Elsie,  and  to  spare 
Margaret's  pride  as  much  as  he  could  if  he  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  with  them,  when  he  called  to 
deliver  the  letter. 

A  peremptory  tap  at  the  study  door  came  before 
Cecil's  eyes  had  quite  travelled  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  page.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  door  to  keep 
it  shut  while  she  restored  the  sheets  to  their  envelope 
and  laid  the  letter  within  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  writing-desk. 
She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Lutridge's 
eyes  resting  on  it. 

"Uncle,  I  think  he  is  right,"  she  said.  "I  call  it  a 
noble  letter.  You  will  let  Elsie  have  hers?  You  will 
do  what  he  asks?" 
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"He  is  very  inconsiderate  towards  me,"  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  said.  "It  is  putting  me  in  a  most  painful  posi- 
tion. I  had  much  rather  not  be  brought  into  personal 
communication  with  these  people,  and  my  seeing  them 
just  !now  will  occasion  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and 
misconception  in  the  town." 

There  was  an  expression  in  Cecil's  eyes,  still  fixed 
on  his  face,  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  not  at  all  like. 
A  flash  of  indignation  showing  through  their  tears: 
"How  can  you  think  so  much  of  how  it  affects  your- 
self?" the  eyes  said. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his 
self-regardful  speeches  received  in  that  fashion;  to 
most  of  his  friends,  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  of  so  much  consequence 
as  the  maintenance  of  his  influence  in  Oldbury.  Cecil's 
reproachful  look  touched  him,  but  only  enough  to 
make  him  cross. 

"I  think,"  he  observed,  "that  you  had  better  stand 
out  of  the  way,  and  allow  the  person  who  has  been 
waiting  some  time  at  the  door  to  come  in.  I  really 
have  not  any  more  time  to  give  up  to  you  this  morn- 
ing. There  are  other  things  besides  our  own  private 
concerns  to  be  attended  to." 

Cecil  escaped  the  minute  the  door  was  opened  to 
admit  Mrs.  Lutridge,  and  that  lady  burst  in,  too  full 
of  what  she  had  to  say  to  notice  Miss  Russel's  hasty 
departure. 

The  sympathy  expressed  in  Mrs.  Lutridge's  face  was 
not  altogether  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  irritated 
as  he  was  by  Cecil's  unexpected  opposition.  She 
came  in  holding  out  both  hands  for  Mr.  Pierrepoint  to 
shake. 
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"Dear  friend,"  she  began,  "you  see  what  a  day  it 
is,  but  I  could  not  allow  the  rain  to  keep  me  away 
from  you  an  hour  longer.  How  my  heart  has  been 
bleeding  for  you  and  for  our  dear  Stephen  during  the 
last  two  days!  All  over  the  town  there  is  nothing 
talked  of  but  this  dreadful  disclosure  about  the  Blakes, 
and  the  misery  which  your  son's  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  that  poor  girl  must  occasion  you.  Confirma- 
tion ,of  Dr.  Tomkinson's  story  appears  to  rise  up  on 
every  side,  and  the  whole  place  is  in  a  most  painful 
state  of  agitation.  How  does  Stephen  bear  it?" 

"He  is  away  in  London  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Pierre- 
point;  "let  us  put  him  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
Cannot  you  do  anything  to  stop  the  reports  you  speak 
of?  True  or  untrue,  it  is  great  cruelty  to  the  Blakes 
that  such  rumours  should  be  spread  abroad  just  now, 
when  they  have  already  sufficient  trouble  upon  them." 

"My  dear  friend,  I  feel  for  the  Blakes  as  deeply 
as  you  do,  but  when  I  consider  the  peril  to  which 
our  dear  families  have  been  exposed,  I  cannot  but  re- 
joice that  we  have  been  undeceived  in  time.  I  shudder 
to  think  what  might  have  happened.  I  have  had  fears 
— I  don't  mind  confessing  it  to  you  now — serious 
fears,  on  my  dear  Richard's  account;  and  in  looking 
back  I  remember  a  period  when  you  yourself  were 
drawn  into  a  degree  of  intimacy,  which  might  have 
led — perhaps  I  am  going  too  far  in  asking  you  to 
imagine  what  the  result  at  that  time  might  possibly 
have  been." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  made  a  hasty  movement  in  his 
chair  and  muttered  some  incoherent  negatives,  which 
Mrs.  Lutridge  inteqjreted  into  a  refusal  even  to  imagine 
the  result  she  hinted  at;  and  warned  from  this  old 
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subject  of  speculation,  she  reverted  to  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Oldbury  respecting  the  Blakes,  upon 
which  she  had  called  to  deliberate. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  interrupted  her  now  and  then  to 
put  in  a  word  or  two  of  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Blake  family  in  concealing  their  antecedents  from  their 
Oldbury  neighbours,  or  to  recall  to  her  recollection 
the  various  attempts  to  induce  them  to  take  part  in 
the  society  of  the  place,  which  they  had  strenuously 
resisted  when  they  first  came  to  the  town.  Yet  even 
while  he  was  defending  them  from  unjust  blame,  his 
vexation  and  dismay  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  It 
was  an  intense  annoyance  to  him  to  hear  his  son's 
name  mixed  up  in  the  flood  of  exaggerated  talk  and 
gossip  which  Mrs.  Lutridge  poured  into  his  ear.  He 
glanced  at  the  letter  on  his  desk,  and  disliked  the 
thought  of  the  task  Steenie  had  imposed  on  him  more 
than  ever.  At  last  Mrs.  Lutridge  rose  to  go;  and  just 
as  she  was  shaking  hands,  her  eyes  fell  on  th§  letter 
addressed  to  Miss  Elsie  Blake,  in  Stephen's  handwriting, 
which  lay  on  the  desk.  Her  eyebrows  and  eyelids 
elevated  themselves  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  (for  there  was  no  impertinence 
to  which  intense  curiosity,  mingled  with  spite,  could 
not  tempt  her).  "So  he  does  correspond  with  the 
young  lady!  I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  was  in  hopes,  from 
what  you  said,  that  things  had  not  gone  quite  so  far. 
I  do  feel  for  you,  it  is  a  most  disastrous  business  in- 
deed." 

"No,  no;  there  is  no  correspondence,"  said  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  hastily,  "and  I  hope  you  will  contradict 
any  gossip  of  that  kind  you  may  hear  as  decidedly  as 
possible.  I  do  not  deny  there  has  been  a  certain  de- 
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gree  of  attachment,  such  as  will  arise  when  young 
people  are  thrown  together;  but  I  must  do  Miss  Blake 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  is  far  too  upright  a  person 
to  sanction  anything  between  her  niece  and  my  son 
of  which  I  disapprove.  Stephen  is  most  probably  going 
abroad  with  his  uncle  shortly,  and  this  is  a  farewell 
letter  which  he  has  requested  me  to  convey." 

"Indeed!  and  you  will  actually  see  her?  What  a 
painful  task  for  you,  my  dear  friend;  and  how  liable 
to  be  misconstrued.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  the 
best  person  to  do  it?  Is  it  not  exposing  yourself  to 
unnecessary  agitation  and  persuasion?  Could  I  not 
spare  you  the  painful  scene  by  undertaking  the  de- 
livery of  this  letter  myself?  I  shall  pass  the  house  on 
my  way  home,  and  I  was  thinking  of  calling  and  in- 
sisting on  an  interview  wwith  some  member  of  the 
family,  that  I  might  give  them  a  friendly  word  of  warn- 
ing about  what  is  now  being  said  against  them  in  the 
town,  and  counsel  them  as  to  what  their  conduct  ought 
to  be  in  the  present  painful  crisis  of  their  affairs.  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  see  the  young  lady  too; 
I  would  make  a  point  of  it.  I  would  speak  to  her  just 
as  I  should  do  if  my  own  precious  only  son's  interests 
were  concerned — affectionately  and  faithfully,  as  I 
hardly  think  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  speak. 
Shall  it  not  be  as  I  say?" 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  not  answer  immediately,  and 
Mrs.  Lutridge  stretched  her  hand  over  his  shoulder, 
and  lifted  the  letter  from  the  desk. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you  feel  with  me  that  this  is  best, 
and  I  need  not  say  how  thankful  I  am  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sparing  you.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
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I  have  taken  on  myself  to  act  as  a  mother  might  do 
in  what  concerns  our  dear  Stephen." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  stood  irresolute,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  letter,  silently  watching  it  on  its  way  to  the 
leather  reticule,  already  stuffed  with  papers,  in  which 
Mrs.  Lutridge  was  prepared  to  engulf  it.  Just  as  the 
steel  mouth  opened  to  snap  it  up,  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  stop  it.  Mrs.  Lutridge  dropped  the  letter  in,  and 
brought  the  steel  lips  together  with  a  sounding  snap. 

"Yes,  my  acting  for  you  in  this  matter  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  and  scandal.  You  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  received  the  first  time  you  called 
— you  would  have  had  to  make  repeated  visits;  and  it 
is  not  as  if  you  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 
house.  It  is  years  since  you  have  been  within  their 
doors.  They  have  actually  sent  for  the  clergyman  of 
the  district  church  to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  Mrs. 
Blake  since  she  has  been  ill.  What  stronger  proof  of 
a  guilty  conscience  towards  you  could  they  have 
given?" 

"No,  no,  not  that;  their  conduct  towards  me  is 
entirely  blameless,"  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint  quickly.  "But 
it  is  true  enough  that  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  may  well  make  Miss  Blake  prefer  to  receive  this 
communication  from  you  rather  than  from  me.  I  may 
trust  you  to  make  her  understand  that  the  letter  is 
sent  with  my  knowledge  and  consent,  and  to  let  her 
know  that  I  do  not  blame  her  or  her  niece  in  the 
smallest  degree  for  anything  that  has  passed." 

"You  may  depend  on  me  to  act  with  true  kind- 
ness and  discretion.  I  am  not  one  of  those  selfish 
people  who,  from  a  cowardly  fear  of  taking  responsi- 
bility on  themselves,  refrain  from  acting  in  their  neigh- 
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hours'  concerns  when  they  can  be  of  service.  I  won- 
der what  state  Oldbury  would  be  in  if  I  were?" 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  not  seem  disposed  to  enter 
into  that  question  just  then.  He  shook  hands  almost 
in  silence,  and  in  another  moment  Mrs.  Lutridge 
found  herself  outside  the  house,  with  her  umbrella 
and  her  cloak  and  the  soaking  rain.  She  did  not  im- 
mediately turn  her  face  homewards;  the  rain  did  not 
daunt  her.  She  preferred  a  very  rainy  day  for  calling 
on  her  friends.  She  liked  coming  into  their  houses 
with  damp  face  and  hair,  and  dispersing  the  drippings 
of  her  cloak  and  umbrella  over  their  sanded  floors  or 
neat  carpets.  It  carried  an  impression  of  self-devotion 
to  their  minds,  which  must,  Mrs.  Lutridge  considered, 
greatly  add  to  the  edification  of  her  visits. 

She  was  far  too  wet  and  uncomfortable  looking 
to-day  to  think  of  going  home  quietly;  and  there  were 
the  Miss  Tomkinsons  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
who  would  be  quite  as  grateful  to  her  for  coming  to 
them  through  the  rain,  and  giving  them  the  earliest 
information  of  her  interview  with  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  as 
her  self-love  demanded. 

Perhaps  she  might  even  tell  them  about  Stephen's 
letter,  and  edify  them  with  a  foretaste  of  the  advice 
she  meant  to  season  it  with  when  she  gave  it  to 
Elsie;  shrinking,  timid,  dove-eyed  Elsie,  whom  it 
would  no  doubt  be  well  to  warn  against  attempting 
fresh  conquests,  now  that  her  first  prize  was  slipping 
away  from  her.  Mrs.  Lutridge  thought  out  some  very 
judicious  and  vigorous  sentences  as  she  trudged  reso- 
lutely along. 

There  was  a  narrow  little  street  running  by  the 
river-side,  the  opening  of  which  had  to  be  passed  be- 
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fore  you  came  to  the  bridge,  beyond  which  the  Tom- 
kinsons'  house  was  situated.  Some  of  the  poorest 
people  in  Oldbury  lived  there,  and  among  the  wretch- 
edest  of  their  houses  Margaret  Blake  might  be  some- 
times seen  coming  in  and  out.  They  were  the  only 
houses  she  had  ever  entered  in  Oldbury  but  her  own. 
She  chanced  to  be  just  returning  from  one  of  these 
visits  of  mency  when  Mrs.  Lutridge  reached  the  corner 
of  the  street.  That  vigilant  lady's  eye  fell  upon  her 
while  she  was  still  distant  some  paces,  and  scanned 
her  curiously  as  she  approached.  The  hood  of  her 
grey  cloak  was  drawn  over  her  bonnet,  and  the 
struggle  with  the  wind  and  rain  had  given  a  tempo- 
rary animation  and  colour  to  her  face,  which  brought 
back  to  it,  for  the  moment,  a  good  deal  of  the  pecu- 
liar proud  beauty  of  which  Mrs.  Lutridge  had  hated 
the  sight  when  it  had  first  startled  Oldbury,  and  been 
a  topic,  of  remark  to  everybody.  What  a  firm  light 
step  she  had!  She  was  holding  her  head  higher  than 
usual,  as  if  some  proud  or  defiant  thought  was  in  her 
mind.  Mrs.  Lutridge  looked  at  her  with  amazement. 
Was  this  the  way  in  which  she,  who  was  creating  so 
much  disturbance  in  the  place,  bore  the  disaffection 
of  all  her  neighbours?  Such  an  unbecoming  spirit 
deserved  to  be  taken  down  and  humbled. 

Margaret  had  in  fact  undergone  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  that  morning.  In  the  course  of  her  visits 
she  had  become  aware  of  the  suspicion  and  ill-will 
that  was  being  excited  in  the  town  against  herself  and 
her  family,  and  Mrs.  Lutridge's  name  had  been  men- 
tioned to  her  as  the  author  of  reports  which  she 
feared  would  sooner  or  later  drive  them  away  from 
Oldbury. 
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Her  heart  was  very  full  of  indignation  against  the 
person  who  had  wantonly  brought  this  new  calamity 
upon  them,  and  she  was  in  no  mood  for  amicable 
conversation  when  she  perceived  that  Mrs.  Lutridge 
was  lingering  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her  at 
the  corner  of  the  road. 

She  attempted  to  slip  past  with  a  haughty  bend  of 
the  head,  but  Mrs.  Lutridge  stood  full  in  the  path  and 
laid  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Miss  Blake,  excuse  my  stopping  you,  but  I  have 
a  question  of  importance  to  ask.  Are  you*  aware  that 
I  have  myself  called  four  times  at'  your  house  within 
the  last  two  days,  and  been  rudely  denied  admittance, 
though  I  sent  in  an  express  message  that  I  was  anxious 
to  speak  privately  with  you?" 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  had  given  yourself  that 
trouble  so  often,"  said  Margaret  quietly.  "Our  servant 
has  orders  to  explain  that  we  do  not  receive  visitors. 
If  she  did  not  make  the  message  clear  to  you,  I  am 
sorry." 

"But,  Miss  Blake,  surely  there  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  look  on  myself  altogether  in 
the  light  of  an  ordinary  visitor.  I  called  yesterday, 
and  I  propose  to  come  to  your  house  again  to-day,  to 
speak  to  you  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  matters  which 
deeply  concern  yourself  and  your  family;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  that  I  deserve  more  courteous 
treatment  than  to  have  the  door  closed  in  my  face." 

"I  will  not  keep  you  standing  longer  in  the  rain,  as 
it  is  quite  useless  for  us  to  discuss  the  question," 
Margaret  interrupted,  Avith  another  haughty  bow  and  an 
attempt  to  move  forward,  which  Mrs.  Lutridge  circum- 
vented by  tightening  her  grasp  on  the  arm  she  held. 
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"But,  Miss  Blake,  a  moment's  patience.  I  really 
must  insist  on  your  hearing  me.  I  have  a  very  special 
occasion  to  see  your  niece.  I  am  entrusted  with  a 
communication  to  her  from  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  whose 
house  I  have  just  left,  and  who  is,  as  you  will  easily 
imagine,  much  concerned  at  certain  events  'that  have 
recently  transpired.  I  have  promised  to  deliver  it  to 
her  myself,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  will  have 
any  objection  to  her  seeing  me.  I  shall  call  about  an 
hour  hence,  and  I  trust  that  by  that  time  you  will 
have  given  your  servant  orders  to  admit  me,  and  that 
I  shall  not  again  have  the  annoyance  of  being  turned 
away  from  your  door — a  thing,  Miss  Blake,  to  which, 
I  can  assure  you,  I  am  wholly  unaccustomed  in  Old- 
bury." 

Margaret's  large  eyes  flashed.  i"I  advise  you  not 
to  trouble  yourself  to  call,"  she  said.  "You  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  admitted.  I  deny  your  right  to  speak 
to  me  on  matters  which  concern  myself  or  my  family. 
I  cannot  prevent  your  saying  what  you  please  of  us 
out  of  our  house,  but  you  certainly  shall  not  speak 
to  any  one  within  it.  I  shall  carefully  guard  my  niece 
from  receiving  any  communication  from  any  one 
through  you.  Good  morning." 

Mrs.  Lutridge's  detaining  hand  was  paralysed  by 
absolute  amazement  that  any  one  should  have  the 
audacity  to  speak  to  her  in  such  a  tone,  and  to  look 
at  her  with  such  haughty  eyes.  Margaret  shook  her 
off  unceremoniously,  and  proceeded  on  her  way  up 
the  hill.  Mrs.  Lutridge  stared  after  her  for  quite  a 
minute  before  she  could  believe  that  she  was  actually 
gone  and  did  not  mean  to  come  back  to  apologize, 
and  then  she  turned  round  and  continued  her  walk 
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towards  the  bridge  in  a  very  bewildered  state  of  mind. 
Never  had  she  been  so  addressed  since  the  day  when 
she  married  Mr.  Lutridge,  and  became,  in  virtue  of  his 
wealth  and  her  own  determination,  the  leading  lady 
in  Oldbury.  Could  it  really  be  Oldbury  where  such 
an  insult  had  been  offered  to  her?  She  began  to  wish 
heartily  that  she  had  not  so  eagerly  undertaken  the 
delivery  of  this  letter.  She  did  not  like  the  thought 
of  exposing  herself  to  Margaret's  rudeness  again;  and 
yet  it  would  be  very  disagreeable,  after  all  she  had 
said,  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  and  confess  her 
failure.  By  the  time  she  had  reached  the  bridge  she 
was  in  such  a  breathless  state  of  agitation  that  she 
was  obliged  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  lean  against 
the  parapet  to  recover  herself.  She  slipped  her  hand 
into  her  reticule,  and  took  out  Steenie's  letter.  She 
disliked  the  look  of  it  now  as  much  as  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
had  done;  and  then,  after  all,  who  could  say  what 
was  in  it?  She  put  down  her  umbrella — it  was  hardly 
raining  at  all  now — and  held  up  the  letter  against  the 
light.  The  envelope  was  large  and  thin,  and  the 
writing  distinct,  and  her  eye  deciphered  a  sentence  or 
two  that  made  it  seem  by  no  means  the  sort  of  fare- 
well letter  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  implied  it  was.  What 
a  shame  if  the  Blakes  and  his  son  were  deceiving 
him! 

He  was  not  a  very  strong-minded  man,  and  Mrs. 
Lutridge  had  known  him  give  way  before  in  matters 
where  his  son  was  concerned,  and  act  against  her 
most  strenuous  advice.  Suppose  it  should  be  so  again. 
If  the  Blakes  should  triumph  after  all,  and  Elsie  reign 
at  the  Rectory,  in  the  position  about  which  Mrs. 
Lutridge  had  at  one  time  or  another  woven  so  many 
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visions!  Oldbury  would  not  be  tolerable  as  a  residence 
if  such  an  event  as  that  ever  came  to  pass;  and  yet  it 
might  happen  'if  the  letter  she  held  reached  Elsie 
Blake  unaccompanied  with  any  advice  from  her.  It 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  for  every  one  con- 
cerned if  she  never  got  it — a  great  deal  more  what  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  really  wished.  Half-unconsciously,  as  this 
thought  passed  through  her  mind,  her  fingers  relaxed 
their  hold  on  the  envelope;  an  opportune  little  gust  of 
wind  came.  It  was  all  done  in  a  moment.  There 
was  a  white  square  of  paper  fluttering  over  and  over 
in  the  air  far  below  the  reach  of  her  outstretched 
hand,  which  made  a  desperate  clutch  to  regain  it.  A 
white  spot  on  the  water  beneath,  lessening,  lessening, 
lessening,  as  it  rose  and  fell  on  successive  wavelets, 
till  Mrs.  Lutridge's  straining  eyes  could  discern  it  no 
longer,  'and  then  no  trace  of  what  had  happened  any- 
where— nothing  to  be  seen  by  staring  down  ever  so 
intently  at  the  gurgling,  hurrying  river,  which  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  bring  back  anything  that  had  been 
once  entrusted  to  its  keeping.  A  large  drop  of  rain 
falling  plump  on  Mrs.  Lutridge's  nose  roused  her  from 
her  stupified  gaze  at  last.  She  slowly  put  up  her  um- 
brella, and  resumed  her  walk. 

"It  was  an  accident,"  she  said  to  herself;  "but 
even  if  it  had  not  been,  I  should  consider  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  after  the  manner  in  which 
Miss  Blake  treated  me,  I  was  quite  justified  in  taking 
upon  myself  to  act  for  the  best.  Oh  no,  I  don't 
feel  the  least  uneasy.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  best  thing  for  all  parties  that  could  have  happened." 

A  long  course  of  acting  for  the  best  in  other 
people's  concerns  had  brought  Mrs.  Lutridge's  con- 
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science  into  a  very  quiescent  state,  yet  she  did  feel 
some  unaccustomed  prickings  when  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  she  sat  down  to  write  the  result  of  her 
mission  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  She  had  so  much  com- 
fortable obtuseness  and  self-sufficiency  that  it  did  not 
often  happen  to  her  to  find  it  difficult  to  render  to 
others  such  an  account  of  her  doings  as  ministered  to 
her  own  complacency.  To-day  she  was  surprised  to 
discover  that  she  could  not  put  the  story  of  the  letter 
into  any  words  that  she  liked  to  imagine  Mr.  Pierre - 
point  reading.  After  several  attempts,  she  contented 
herself  with  scribbling  a  few  hasty  lines:— 

"I  saw  Miss  Blake  to-day,  after  I  left  you.  I  will 
tell  you  all  particulars  when  we  meet,  if  you  like  to 
hear  them;  but  if  you  should  prefer  not  to  recur  to 
so  painful  a  subject,  I  think  you  may  rest  in  the  as- 
surance that  I  have  done,  the  best  I  could  for  all 
parties,  and  that  you  have  been  spared  what  would 
certainly  have  been  an  embarrassing  interview." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  received  the  note  when  he  returned 
from  a  round  of  parochial  visiting  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Cecil  watched  him  go  out  and  come  in;  but 
in  compunction  for  her  over-boldness  in  the  morning, 
she  did  not  venture  to  ask  any  questions.  He  looked 
very  miserable  and  worried,  and  ate  nothing  at  dinner. 
Cecil  guessed  that  his  afternoon  had  been  a  trying 
one,  and  was  very  sorry  for  him,  though  she  felt  too 
much  in  disgrace  to  venture  on  any  attempt  to  cheer 
him.  They  hardly  spoke  all  the  evening.  It  was  not 
till  quite  late,  long  after  Lady  Selina  had  retired  to 
her  room,  that  Cecil  stole  back  to  the  library  for  her 
writing-desk,  and  then  took  courage  to  linger  an  in- 
stant by  her  uncle's  chair  and  say  softly, — 
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"She  has  had  the  letter,  has  she  not?" 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Pierrepoint  answered  shortly;  "and  if 
you  are  going  to  write  to  Steenie  you  may  tell  him 
so.  I  don't  feel  equal  to  writing  to-night." 

Cecil's  letter  to  Steenie  took  some  time  to  com- 
pose. She  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  cor- 
responding with  him,  and  had  never  had  any  difficulty 
when  he  was  away  before  in  filling  sheet  after  sheet 
with  merry  descriptions  of  home  doings.  To  write  on 
'  a  grave  subject  was  a  different  thing;  and  she  felt  de- 
pressed by  the  thought  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  per- 
sistence, she  had  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  that 
he  would  care  to  know,  that  would  make  her  poor 
little  letter  of  consequence  to  him. 

"I  am  in  a  horrible  state  of  disgust  with  myself," 
she  wrote  at  last.  "I  worried  my  uncle  with  my  anxiety 
this  morning,  and  took  such  liberties  that  I  have 
almost  made  him  hate  me,  and  yet  I  have  learned 
nothing  of  what  you  will  most  care  to  be  told.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  confess  that  your  father  looks  very,  very 
unhappy,  and  that  I  don't  in  the  least  know  how  to 
comfort  him.  I  wish  I  had  more  sense.  I  almost 
forced  him  to  show  me  the  letters  this  morning,  and 
,  now  I  think  I  did  very  wrong,  and  shame  for  my  bad 
manners  has  kept  me  silent  to-night.  I  saw  him  go 
out  and  come  in,  and  I  know  he  took  the  letter  to 
her  as  you  asked,  but  I  have  not  dared  to  ask  a  single 
question  about  how  she  received  it.  How  angry  you 
will  be  with  me. 

"But  I  think  you  would  have  been  as  silent  your- 
self if  you  had  seen  his  worried  face  to-night.  He 
just  told  me  she  had  the  letter,  and  that  was  all  he 
said.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that,  considering  how 
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unhappy  he  is,  it  was  very  good  of  him  to  let  her  have 
it  at  once,  and  that  we  must  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
not  talking  about  it?  The  letter  must  have  comforted 
her;  I  try  to  satisfy  myself  with  that  thought.  Miss 
Berry  called  at  the  house  late  this  afternoon,  and  heard 
that  Mrs.  Blake  had  suddenly  become  much  worse, 
and  is  not  expected  to  live  many  days.  She  thought 
she  got  a  glimpse  of  Elsie's  head  at  the  window  of 
one  of  the  upper  rooms.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you; 
and  now  I  must  go  to  bed.  I  hope,  meagre  as  this  is, 
that  you  will  like  it  a  little  better  than  getting  no 
letter  at  all.  Your  father  says  he  cannot , write  just 
yet." 

Mrs.  Lutridge  took  a  very  severe  cold  in  conse- 
quence of  her  wet  walk  on  the  day  of  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  and  suffered  from  its  effects 
more  severely  than  was  usual  with  her.  For  some 
days  she  was  restless  and  feverish,  ,and  could  not  with 
all  her  efforts  banish  the  thoughts  of  that  walk  through 
the  rain  from  her  mind.  Whenever  she  closed  her 
eyes  the  wavelets  of  the  Idle  whirled  and  swam  before 
them,  and  in  her  dreams  she  was  always  bending 
frantically  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  to  catch 
something  that  floated  out  of  her  grasp.  She  grew 
seriously  alarmed  about  her  own  state  of  health.  "It 
was  clear,"  she  observed  to  Mr.  Lutridge,  "that  at 
length  her  constant  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  her 
neighbours  and  the  good  of  Oldbury  were  beginning 
to  tell  upon  her."  Dr.  Tomkinson,  who  was  called  in, 
prescribed  change  of  scene  and  complete  relaxation 
from  all  her  ordinary  occupations;  and,  to  the  intense 
joy  of  all  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Lutridge  consented  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  leave  Old- 
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bury  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a  while.  A  visit  to 
Boulogne,  which  they  had  long  been  struggling  to 
obtain,  was  decided  on  all  in  a  hurry;  and  on  the 
very  next  Sunday  the  National  School  children  ex- 
changed congratulatory  glances  with  each  other  as 
they  pointed  to  the  Lutridges'  great  red-lined  pew 
with  nothing  more  formidable  than  Mr.  Lutridge's 
meek  bald  head  showing  over  its  side. 


Oldbury.    II, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

THE  first  days  and  weeks  that  pass  after  the  advent 
of  a  great  affliction  are  not  by  any  means  those  of 
severest  suffering.  While  grief  is  allowed  to  retain 
undivided  sway  over  the  heart,  while  the  head  is 
bowed  low  for  aH  the  waves  of  woe  to  pass  over  it, 
there  is  a  sense  of  rest  in  utter  self-abandonment 
which,  in  an  aftertime,  when  the  struggle  to  stand  up 
under  the  bitter  waters  has  begun,  we  look  back  upon 
with  envy  of  ourselves  for  having  felt.  It  is  a  kind 
of  death  that  has  come  into  our  hearts.  For  a  little 
while  all  our  faculties  lie  benumbed  and  stilled;  what 
we  dread  is  the  awakening.  We  know  the  pain  that 
is  coming,  but  we  don't  feel  it  just  at  first.  We  keep 
it  outside  of  us  a  little  time,  holding  it  mentally  at 
arms'-length  while  we  look  in  its  terrible  face  and 
learn  its  likeness.  "Oh,"  we  groan,  "if  we  could 
escape  having  to  stand  up  and  fight  it;  if  the  chill  of 
the  first  touch  would  but  strike  deep  enough  and  end 
all  for  us;  if  we  need  never  drag  the  bleeding  life  up, 
from  the  ground  again  and  know  the  full  torture  of 
the  wounds  that  have  hardly  begun  to  ache  yet.  From 
this  dumb  stage  of  grief  to  the  first  faint  glow  of 
victory  and  healing  there  is  a  weary  weary  road,  a 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  which  every  one  who 
enters  in  has  to  traverse  alone. 

Margaret   understood   this;    she  was   very  patient 
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with  Elsie  in  the  first  days  of  bewildered  misery  that 
followed  Stephen's  departure  from  Oldbury.  She  did 
not  make  any  useless  attempts  to  comfort  her  or 
reason  with  her,  or  urge  the  duty  of  resignation  upon 
her.  The  time  for  these  would  come,  but  it  was  not 
yet.  Elsie  was  thankful  to  be  let  alone.  It  was  not 
her  lover  only  she  had  lost,  it  was  her  whole  life — all 
her  dreams  in  the  past,  all  her  hopes  and  thoughts  of 
herself  in  future — that  had  been  shattered  by  a  single 
blow. 

It  was  long,  very  long  before  any  coherence  of, 
thought  came.  Her  recollection  of  the  interview  in 
the  library  was  full  of  vague  horror.  She  was  like  a 
person  in  a  nightmare  dream;  wandering  among  un- 
sightly heaps  of  ruins,  and  turning  shudderingly  away 
from  one  dismal  sight  after  another  only  to  meet  the 
same  ghastly  desolation  everywhere.  The  mere  sound 
of  Margaret's  voice  at  times  made  her  feel  sick  with 
pain.  Let  her  be  speaking  of  what  she  would,  the 
low,  quiet  tones  always  seemed  to  Elsie  to  have  in 
them  the  terrible  words  that  had  destroyed  all  her 
happiness  and  killed  her  very  self — as  she  believed 
then. 

The  one  thing  that  saved  her  from  sinking  under 
her  grief,  was  the  necessity  for  exertion  which  her 
grandmother's  increasing  illness  laid  upon  her. 

"Miss  Elsie,  you  must  not  let  yourself  be  ill," 
Crawford  urged  continually.  "Think  of  her  who  has 
been  good  to  y,ou  ever  since  you  were  born,  and  don't 
give  her  the  pain  of  missing  you  just  the  last  days, 
when  you  can  comfort  her  by  looking  as  usual.  You 
can  look  as  you  like  when  she  is  gone." 

The  motive  for  self-restraint  was  the  strongest  that 
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could  have  been  put  before  Elsie.  She  did  her  best, 
and  was  benefited  by  having  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  herself.  She  went  in  and  out  of  her  grand- 
mother's room,  and  sat  long  hours  by  her  bedside, 
and  never  omitted  any  of  the  services  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  perform  for  her;  but  all  her  efforts 
could  not  conceal  the  change  that  had  come  over  her 
from  the  fond  old  eyes  that  never,  while  there  was 
consciousness  in  them,  ceased  to  study  her  face. 

The  wistful  question  in  her  grandmother's  eyes, 
which  her  lips  could  not  frame,  went  down  into  Elsie's 
heart,  and  gave  her  the  relief  of  a  change  of  pain.  That 
mute  expression  of  sympathy  was  the  only  one  she 
could  have  borne  to  receive  just  then. 

One  day  when  she  was  off  her  guard,  believing 
her  grandmother  to  be  asleep,  and  had  thrown  herself 
down  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish 
such  as  makes  the  body  instinctively  seek  the  lowest 
position  as  the  fittest  to  be  in,  she  was  startled  by 
hearing  Mrs.  Blake  call  her  name  in  a  distincter  tone 
than  she  had  uttered  for  many  days. 

"Elsie,  darling,  come  to  me." 

The  stricken  figure  struggled  to  raise  itself  in  the 
bed,  and  the  withered  arms  to  stretch  themselves  out 
to  her  in  the  old  protecting,  motherly  way.  Elsie  rose 
with  a  cry,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed  by  her  grand- 
mother's side. 

"What  can  I  do?  .  Help  me,"  she  sobbed.  The 
dead  sullen  weight  of  pain  was  lifted  from  her  heart. 
She  felt  as  if  an  iron  band  that  had  held  her  thoughts 
imprisoned,  and  prevented  her  seeking  Divine  or 
human  aid,  had  been  struck  away,  and  she  was  free 
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to  indulge  the  natural  yearning  for  sympathy  and 
comfort  once  more. 

"What  shall  I  do?  How  can  I  ever  bear  my  life? 
Tell  me,"  she  repeated,  propping  her  head  on  her 
elbow,  and  gazing  at  Mrs.  Blake's  face  as  if  her  only 
hope  depended  on  her  being  able  to  speak  again. 

There  was  a  painful  effort,  and  then  the  trembling 
lips  formed  another  distinct  word.  "Pray,"  Mrs.  Blake 
at  last  said,  "pray." 

Elsie  laid  her  head  back  on  the  pillow  again,  and 
strove  hard  to  subdue  her  sobs  and  moans  into  quiet- 
ness. A  sense  of  peace  and  rest  and  withdrawal 
out  of  herself  crept  over  her  as  she  lay  by  her  grand- 
mother's side.  Mrs.  Blake's  lips  continued  to  murmur 
indistinct  sounds,  and  Elsie's  ear  was  so  near  them 
that  she  could,  by  catching  a  clearly  uttered  word  here 
and  there,  make  out  the  sentence  she  was  repeating 
over  and  over  to  herself. 

"Oh,  how  many  and  great  troubles  and  sorrows 
hast  Thou  showed  me!  and  yet " 

Memory  apparently  did  not  supply  the  succeeding 
verses  of  the  psalm  from  which  she  was  quoting,  for 
she  always  paused  at  the  same  word;  but  her  eyes 
said  the  rest.  They  were  fixed  and  raised,  seeing 
something,  Elsie  perceived  plainly  enough,  other  than 
what  she  saw — something  that  lay  beyond  the  many 
and  great  troubles,  the  near  perception  of  which 
dwarfed  them  all  now  into  matters  of  simple,  wonder- 
ing, childish  inquiry.  "'How  many  and  great  troubles 
hast  Thou  showed  me,'  Thou  whom  I  perceive  to 
have  been  behind  them  all,  compared  to  whom  sor- 
rows and  joys  are  alike  vain,  transitory  shows!" 

An -awful  but  sustaining  sense  of  the  reality  and 
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nearness  of  the  unseen  came  into  Elsie's  heart  as  she 
watched  her  grandmother's  face. 

"You  will  go,  and  I  shall  be  left  to  bear  alone," 
she  was  tempted  to  murmur;  but,  with  her  head  rest- 
ing against  her  grandmother's  pale  cheek  and  her 
arms  round  her,  she  could  not  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end  so  very  great,  or 
count  the  life  that  lay  between  of  so  much  importance 
as  it  had  seemed  a  few  hours  before.  She  awoke  out 
of  the  deadness  and  hardness  of  despairing  sorrow 
and  began  the  battle  of  life  again. 

Mrs.  Blake  never  spoke  distinctly  again  after  that 
day;  but  she  watched  Elsie  with  pitying,  wistful  eyes 
to  the  very  end,  and  Elsie  knew  that  her  last  thoughts 
and  last  murmured  prayers  were  for  her.  It  was  a 
gradual,  silent,  breathless  creeping  of  death  into  the 
still,  shut-up  house.  As  the  days  passed,  Elsie  could 
not  help  feeling  that  to  others  as  well  as  herself  this 
was  an  exceptional  interval  of  time,  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  judging  of  their  doings.  Things  could 
not  go  on  like  this  for  ever;  air  and  sunshine  and 
news  from  the  outer  world  must  come  at  last.  They 
were  not  all  dead  and  forgotten;  people's  recollection 
of  them  could  not  be  altogether  blotted  out;  a  return 
to  their  every-day  course  of  life  must  inevitably  come, 
and  names  never  pronounced  now  would  be  heard 
again  in  her  ears.  Her  first  effort  after  resignation, 
which  gave  renewed  life  to  her  heart,  was  succeeded 
by  a  little  feeble  upspringing  of  hope.  Pain  and 
struggle  came  with  it,  but  it  was  healthier  than  despair. 
She  was  seized  with  a  vehement  longing  to  go  out  of 
the  house  and  see  fresh  faces,  and  hear — yes,  that 
.was  it — just  hear  Stephen  Pierrepoint's  name  men- 
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tioned,  and  listen  while  people  spoke  of  him  as  if  he 
were  alive  and  real.  The  way  in  which  he  had  slipped 
from  her  in  the  darkness  of  her  swoon  had  left  a  very 
painful  impression  on  her  mind.  Nothing,  she  thought, 
would  bridge  over  the  horror  so  well  as  hearing  com- 
monplace talk  about  him  from  people  who  knew  no- 
thing of  her  misery.  She  wanted  to  have  her  old 
impression  of  him  restored;  when  she  could  recall  his 
face  as  she  had  always  seen  it  but  that  once,  gay, 
courageous,  happy,  with  love  in  his  eyes  when  he 
looked  at  her;  a  sensation  of  warmth  came  back  to 
her  heart.  She  could  not  then  believe  that  he  would 
turn  away  from  her,  and  leave  her  to  suffer  alone.  He 
loved  her;  and  what  did  love  mean  but  faithfullest  shar- 
ing together  of  sorrow,  and  joy,  and  pain,  till  life 
ended.  She  strove  to  think  this,  but  she  could  never 
keep  the  happy  recollection  for  long  together;  a  vision 
of  his  face  as  she  had  last  seen  it,  when  he  stood 
listening  to  Margaret  in  the  library,  always  came  and 
blotted  out  the  other  brighter  picture.  What  was 
there  in  his  eyes  when  he  had  looked  up  at  last? 
What  sort  of  resolution  was  it  that  had  made  his  lips 
pale,  and  contracted  his  brows  with  pain?  Elsie  used 
to  sit  for  hour's  by  her  grandmother's  bed-side  in  a 
sort  of  trance,  staring  into  the  dim  corners  of  the 
darkened  room,  and  trying  to  bring  back  that  face 
before  her  eyes  and  read  it. 

When  Margaret  came  behind  her,  as  she  often 
did,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  neck  and  recalled  her 
to  the  duties  of  the  sick-room  by  some  little  word, 
the  effort  to  pluck  her  thoughts  back,  and  understand 
what  was  going  on  round  her,  gave  her  a  sensation  of 
positive  physical  pain.  There  lay  the  still  form  on 
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the  bed,  where  life  was  slowly,  surely,  noiselessly 
ebbing  into  eternity,  and  she  had  been  letting  her 
heart  grow  hot  and  restless  with  selfish  anxieties  and 
cares. 

"My  poor  child,"  Margaret  said  one  evening,  when, 
during  the  day,  Elsie's  restlessness  had  taken  the  form 
of  constant  pacings  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
startings  at  every  footfall  on  the  gravelled  walk  out- 
side the  house.  "My  poor  darling,  the  one  thing  I 
have  dreaded  for  you  is  uncertainty,  heartsick,  waiting 
for  what  will  never  come.  You  may  not  think  so 
now;  but,  indeed,  long-continued  anxiety  is  the  worst 
pain  of  all.  I  have  tried  to  save  you  from  it,  though, 
perhaps,  you  will  quarrel  with  what  I  have  done.  It 
is  not  his  fault  that  he  does  not  come  or  write  to  you. 
I  made  him  promise  not  to  attempt  to  draw  you  into 
an  unsanctioned  engagement.  I  stipulated  that  he 
should  tell  his  father  all,  and  do  nothing  against  his 
wishes.  It  was  my  duty  to  require  this.  We  must 
not  forget  our  self-respect,  Elsie.  We  must  not 
spread  evil;  I  have  always  striven  earnestly  not  to  do 
that.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  thrust  our  burdens 
on  those  who  are  not  called  to  bear  them,  who  can 
stand  aloof  if  they  please." 

"But  he  can't  stand  aloof,  he  loves  me!"  said  Elsie; 
"I  thought  so  at  least,  I  thought  so." 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret  gravely;  "but,  my  poor  child, 
you  have  still  to  learn  that  love  does  not  mean  the 
same  to  every  one.  There  are  many  other  considera- 
tions that  weigh  with  men  besides  love.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  no  one  could  blame  him  for  giving  you  up." 

And  then  Margaret,  taking  Elsie's  hand  and  hold- 
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ing  it  firmly,  as  one  who  holds  a  patient's  hand  while 
a  painful  operation  is  endured,  began  for  the  first  time 
to  speak  to  her  of  her  father;  a  few  little,  low-spoken 
words,  with  many  pauses  between.  She  talked  first  of 
his  boyhood,  when  she  had  been  the  petted  baby- 
sister,  and  he  the  admired,  protecting  elder  brother. 
She  told  how  his  mother  had  doted  on  him;  how  she 
used  to  miss  him  when  he  went  away  to  school  and 
college;  and  how  his  return  had  always  been  the  signal 
for  festivity  and  rejoicing  in  their  quiet  studious  house- 
hold. Then  a  little  later,  after  his  marriage,  how  they 
had  wondered  and  sometimes  trembled  a  little  at  his 
sudden  worldly  prosperity.  How  rumours  of  the 
splendid  gay  life  he  and  his  beautiful  wife  were  lead- 
ing reached  them  in  their  comparative  obscurity.  And 
then  Margaret  paused  for  a  long  time,  and,  when  she 
spoke  again,  took  up  her  history  at  a  different  point. 
She  described  the  long  years  of  degradation  and 
punishment,  comprising  nearly  all  Elsie's  life,  which 
he  had  worn  through;  told  how  terrible  his  remorse 
had  been;  what  an  old,  wearied-out,  feeble  man  he 
was  now;  how  all  through  his  worst  times  of  suffering 
the  thought  of  seeing  his  child  again,  and  winning  her 
love  before  she  should  have  heard  anything  to  turn  her 
heart  from  him,  had  been  his  one  stronghold  of  com- 
fort. Margaret  said  she  had  never  felt  it  right  that 
Elsie  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  father's 
history.  She  had  wished  to  prepare  her  from  the  first 
for  the  life  of  self-renunciation  which  (according  to 
her  views)  her  father's  crimes  entailed  on  her;  but 
there  had  been  a  promise  made  which  her  grandfather 
and  grandmother  felt  bound  to  keep,  and  she  had 
been  obliged  to  acquiesce  against  her  judgment. 
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Elsie  sat  low  on  the  ground  while  Margaret  talked, 
trying  hard  to  suppress  the  shudderings  that  would 
come  over  her  at  some  of  the  words  that  fell  so  fami- 
liarly from  Margaret's  lips;  endeavouring  to  force  her 
thoughts  to  take  in  the  image  of  that  miserable  sin- 
stained  man,  who  was  the  reality  that  lay  behind  the 
bright  dream  of  an  ideal  father  she  had  so  often 
pleased  herself  with  calling  up;  praying  earnestly,  in 
the  pauses  of  Margaret's  speech,  for  strength  to  over- 
come the  horror  of  him — the  bitter,  hard  resentment 
against  him  as  the  destroyer  of  all  her  happiness  in 
life,  which  threatened  to  surge  up  in  her  heart  and 
drown  the  pity  Margaret's  words  were  meant  to  ex- 
cite. 

"He  is  your  father,  and  you  are  the  only  person 
in  the  world  who  can  comfort  him,"  Margaret  said. 
"He  can  never  see  his  father  or  mother,  or  me,  with- 
out remembering  what  we  have  suffered  through  him. 
We  only  bring  him  pain.  But  he  hopes  to  come 
before  you  as  one  restored  from  the  dead,  and  to 
begin  a  new  life  with  you,  unembittered  by  sorrowful 
memories.  Dearest,  I  must  say  this  to  you,  Don't  let 
your  own  loss  and  pain  shut  your  heart  against  him. 
I  know  what  the  struggle  will  be.  Have  I  not  struggled 
and  failed  often,  and  learned  at  last  that  victory  can 
only  be  gained  in  the  strength  of  Him  who  knew  how 
to  suffer  for  all,  and  yet  love  all?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing to  have  to  struggle  that  we  may  enter  into  His 
Spirit,  and  live  in  the  shadow  of  His  cross?" 

Elsie  looked  up  suddenly  into  Margaret's  face.  It 
had  not  the  still,  passionless  look  it  usually  wore; 
there  was  a  high  heroic  expression,  almost  a  halo  of 
glory  resting  on  it.  Yet  it  did  not  look  beautiful  to 
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Elsie  at  that  moment.  She  turned  away  her  head  with 
a  petulant  movement  of  pain.  The  strain  was  too 
high  for  her  just  then.  She  looked  back  on  Margaret's 
life,  and  thought  of  all  the  years  of  it  she  could  re- 
member— the  silent,  joyless  years  that  had  slipped  on 
and  worn  and  moulded  her  face  to  the  look  it  wore 
now.  Oh,  what  a  hard-won  victory!  Her  soul 
sickened  and  died  within  her  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  tread  such  a  dreary  round  to  gain  an 
end  so  far,  so  very  far,  beyond  her  present  com- 
prehension. 

"But  it  is  dreadful,"  she  said,  "to  think  of  so 
many  people  suffering  all  through  their  lives  for  one 
other  person's  sin.  It  seems  hard  that  so  many  should 
be  dragged  into  the  punishment  who  had  no  share  in 
the  sin." 

"Hard,  and  yet  hopeful,  I  think,"  said  Margaret, 
"if  we  can  only  learn  to  look  upon  our  losses  and 
griefs  as  evidence  of  our  communion  in  the  work  of 
the  Great  Atoner.  But  I  will  not  say  more  to  you 
now,  dearest,  for  it  will  not  help  you  yet;  sustaining 
thoughts  will  come  to  you,  as  they  have  come  to  me." 
And  Margaret  stooped  down  and  kissed  Elsie's  fore- 
head softly,  and  they  kept  the  rest  of  their  long  night- 
watch  together  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Parting. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  mo- 
ment they  had  been  so  long  dreading  came.  Mrs. 
Blake  breathed  her  last  breath  tranquilly,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  all  their  loving  tendance  and  anxiety 
for  her.  The  change  seemed  so  slight  at  first,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  what  had  happened.  The  full 
understanding  of  their  loss  came  with  the  painful  sense 
of  leisure  that  fell  on  them^when  the  beloved  face  was 
finally  hidden  from  their  eyes,  and  the  room  where 
they  had  been  spending  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
was  left  vacant. 

Elsie  was  free  then  to  wander  about  the  house, 
and  stand  looking  at  the  little  slit  in  the  door  through 
which  Cecil's  letter  had  come  to  her  with  a  vague 
thought  in  her  mind  that  while  she  was  watching  it 
there  was  a  greater  likelihood  than  there  had  ever 
been  before  of  another  letter  falling  through  at  her 
feet;  and  she  could  lean  on  the  garden  wall  late  in 
the  afternoons,  and  watch  the  little  lights  springing  up 
in  the  town  at  her  feet,  and  try  to  make  out  the  win- 
dows of  the  Rectory  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time  with- 
out any  one  reproving  her,  or  noticing  what  she  was 
doing. 

She  had  fits  of  remorse  for  being  able  to  grieve 
for  anything  but  the  loss  she  had  sustained,  and  she 
missed  her  grandmother  more  sorely  every  day  as  the 
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impression  of  the  last  weeks  of  suffering  faded  from 
her  mind,  and  her  thoughts  reverted  to  earlier  days, 
when  Mrs.  Blake  had  been  her  constant,  loving,  gentle 
companion,  and  cheerful  playmate,. 

"How  could  she  be  that?"  Elsie  asked  herself. 
"How  could  she?" 

Her  grandmother's  peaceful,  tender  resignation  was 
a  greater  problem  to  her  now  than  Margaret's  sadness 
had  been  in  the  old  time.  Sometimes,  as  she  recalled 
the  sweet  even  tones  of  Mrs.  Blake's  voice,  and  her 
gentle  smile  that  had  never  changed  or  failed,  she  grew 
impatient,  and  almost  rebelled  against  the  memory,  or 
rather  against  the  lesson  it  read  her. 

"How  could  she  have  attained  to  such  grace? 
How  could  she?"  Elsie  understood  now,  and  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  the  dire  struggles  and  terrible  pains 
that  must  have  been  endured  before  that  peace  had 
been  reached.  She  felt  like  a  traveller  entering  on  a 
dark  cavern,  where  a  dim,  far-off  spot  of  light  only 
seems  to  show  the  hopeless  distance  from  the  entrance 
to  the  end.  Margaret  had  many  serious  anxieties, 
quite  unconnected  with  Elsie's,  that  pressed  on  her 
during  the  days  that  preceded  and  followed  Mrs. 
Blake's  funeral.  Much  necessary  business  not  usually 
undertaken  by  the  women  of  a  family  fell  on  her,  and 
she  was  struck  and  pained  by  the  manner  towards  her 
of  the  people  with  whom  she  had  to  deal.  There  was 
a  rude  curiosity  and  want  of  respect  shown  her,  such 
as  she  had  never  before  had  to  endure  from  Oldbury 
tradespeople  even  in  the  days  of  their  unpopularity, 
when  they  first  came  to  the  town. 

The  churchyard  was  very  much  crowded  with 
spectators  on  the  afternoon  of  Mrs.  Blake's  funeral; 
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and  pre- occupied  as  Margaret  was,  she  overheard 
words  and  saw  curious  looks  directed  towards  them 
which  convinced  her  that  the  unhappy  circumstances 
of  their  family  history  had  become  the  subject  of  com- 
mon gossip  and  notoriety  throughout  Oldbury.  Could 
it  be  the  Pierrepoints'  doing?  The  suspicion  made 
Margaret  very  angry  when  she  thought  it  over,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  no  other  source  than 
this  could  have  come  the  information  that  was  causing 
so  much  excitement.  Mrs.  Lutridge  had  been  active 
in  spreading  it  no  doubt,  but  she  must  have  heard  the 
tale  from  one  of  them  at  first.  Margaret  grew  more 
and  more  hopeless  on  Elsie's  account,  as  she  medi- 
tated on  this  proof  of  want  of  consideration  for  their 
feelings,  and  felt  impatient  to  take  her  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pierrepoints,  beyond  the  risk  of 
encounters  that  could  only  bring  embarrassment  and 
pain. 

Other  events  speedily  occurred  to  show  how  unfit 
a  place  of  residence  Oldbury  was  for  people  who  had 
a  weak  place  in  their  history,  of  which  its  inhabitants 
had  an  inkling.  The  very  first  time  after  the  funeral 
that  old  Mr.  Blake  ventured  out  to  walk  in  the  road, 
he  was  annoyed  by  groups  of  children  collecting  to 
stare  after  him,  and  call  him  by  a  name  he  had  not 
been  addressed  by  for  twenty  years.  He  had  a  terrible 
fit  of  nervous  irritation  when  he  re-entered  the  house, 
and  Margaret  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
him  away  from  Oldbury  as  quickly  as  possible.  She 
had  long  since  made  arrangements  for  giving  up  their 
house  in  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year.  She  had  al- 
ways felt  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  bring  her 
brother  to  live  in  Oldbury;  and  now  the  term  of  his 
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imprisonment  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  repre- 
sentations of  friends,  whose  services  in  his  behalf  they 
secured  during  their  last  absence  from  home,  had 
availed  to  procure  a  remittance  of  some  years  of  his 
punishment,  and  they  hoped  to  have  him  restored  to 
them  early  in  the  coming  spring.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing in  Oldbury  till  within  a  week  or  two  of  his  re- 
lease, Margaret  now  determined  to  make  the  meditated 
change  of  abode  at  once.  They  had  still  friends  and 
relations  in  London,  on  whose  kindness  in  cases  of 
emergency  they  could  rely.  Since  Elsie  now  knew  her 
father's  history  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
keeping  her  apart  from  them,  and  during  the  days 
that  succeeded  Mrs.  Blake's  death  Margaret  talked 
a  good  deal  to  Elsie  about  her  unknown  relations, 
and  tried  to  interest  her  in  the  prospect  of  seeing 
them  soon. 

Elsie  heard  with  surprise  that  her  mother's  mother, 
Mrs.  Neale,  was  still  living,  and  that  it  was  to  her 
house  Margaret  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  had  gone 
during  those  periodical  absences  from  home,  which 
had  for  their  chief  object  the  sad  visit  to  the  prisoner 
at  Dartmoor  they  had  never  failed  to  make  twice  every 
year.  Mrs.  Neale  lived  alone  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  her  house  in  London. 

There  had  always  been,  Margaret  told  Elsie,  a  close 
intimacy  between  the  Neales  and  the  Le  Fevres,  even 
before  the  marriage  of  Elsie's  father  and  mother  had 
connected  them. 

The  two  families  lived  in  neighbouring  squares  in 
London,  and  spent  several  weeks  of  every  autumn  to- 
gether at  Thoresby,  the  Neales'  old  rambling  manor- 
house  in  Yorkshire,  about  which  Elsie  had  heard,  and 
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built  castles  in  the  air  in  her  childhood.  Margaret  did 
not  speak  much  of  the  old  times,  but  Elsie  gathered 
enough  from  words  dropped  here  and  there  to  under- 
stand the  principal  events  that  preceded  the  break-up 
of  the  family.  She  learned  how  her  merry,  light- 
hearted  mother  had  been  wooed  and  won  almost  be- 
fore she  had  passed  beyond  the  years  of  her  child- 
hood, and  how  her  bright  butterfly  life  had  been 
crushed  out  at  once  by  the  weight  of  the  trouble  that 
came.  The  names  of  her  mother's  two  brothers, 
Walter  and  Gilbert  Neale,  were  seldom  mentioned  by 
Margaret  in  her  narratives;  but  one  day  she  let  Elsie 
know  that  Gilbert  Neale  was  the  lover  who  had  given 
her  up,  and  in  a  few  words  told  what  the  history  of 
their  love  had  been.  How  it  had  begun  on  his  side, 
when  he,  the  cleverest  of  the  Neale  family,  had  asked 
to  share  her  studies  with  her  father  during  one  of 
their  long  autumn  visits  to  Thoresby;  and  how  in  her 
heart  it  had  grown  gradually  year  by  year,  as  the  work 
for  her  father,  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself,  ap- 
proached completion,  and  she  felt  at  liberty  to  turn 
her  thoughts  to  other  interests  and  hopes.  Then,  when 
she  was  happiest,  the  blow  fell  that  divided  them  for 
ever.  Gilbert  Neale's  love  for  his  brother  had  proved 
stronger  than  his  attachment  to  Margaret;  from  the 
moment  of  his  brother's  death  he  had  withdrawn  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  Le  Fevre  family,  and  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  investigations  that  had  led  to  Her- 
bert  Le  Fevre's  conviction  and  long  punishment.  "It 
was  right,"  Margaret  said  gravely;  "right.  Better  for 
your  father  himself  that  his  guilt  should  be  brought  to 
light  and  that  he  should  have  to  bear  its  punishment 
— far  better  and  safer  for  him,  than  if  he  had  been 
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permitted  to  escape.  But  oh,  how  thankful  I  have 
been  that  it  was  not  my  husband  who  had  to  appear 
against  my  brother!  Gilbert  would  have  been  my 
husband  then,  if  my  determination  not  to  leave  my 
father  till  his  work  was  finished  had  not  delayed  our 
marriage.  As  it  is,  I  have  been  permitted  to  bear  the 
sorrow  and  the  shame  alone.  I  have  not  handed  it 
down  to  any  child  of  mine,  or  brought  it  on  kindred 
who  would  have  grudged  the  bearing  it  with  me." 

Elsie  had  no  answer  to  make  to  such  words  as 
these.  She  could  not  acquiesce,  as  Margaret  hoped 
she  would ;  she  could  only  turn  away  her  head  to  hide 
the  blinding  tears  that  sprang  into  her  eyes.  She  felt 
that  if  she  had  been  Margaret  she  should  not  have 
been  thankful  for  the  resolution  that  had  prevented 
the  marriage  taking  place  while  it  had  been  possible. 
It  would  have  been  the  bitterest  part  of  her  regret 
that  the  delay  had  been  her  own  doing.  For  her 
part,  she  had  rather  have  had  her  lover  bound  to  her 
for  ever  before  the  blow  came,  and  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  her  own  devotion  not  to  let  it  divide  them 
then.  She  would  have  borne  the  suffering  so  bravely 
with  him;  she  would  have  clung  to  him  so  closely,  if 
only  the  right  had  been  hers;  she  would  have  defied 
sorrow  or  shame  to  thrust  them  apart,  if  once  they 
had  belonged  to  each  other. 

About  a  week  after  Mrs.  Blake's  funeral,  Margaret 
put  into  Elsie's  hand  a  letter  from  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Neale,  containing  a  very  cordial  invitation  for 
them  all  to  come  up  to  her  house  in  London,  and 
stay  with  her  till  some  fresh  place  of  abode  could  be 
fixed  upon.  Margaret  had  written  to  tell  of  their 
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present  discomfort  at  Oldbury,  and  to  consult  her 
about  taking  lodgings  for  them  in  London;  and  this 
was  her  answer. 

Elsie  read  the  letter  through  in  silence,  and  her 
face  grew  very  pale.  "Aunt  Margaret — when?"  was 
all  she  could  say  as  she  gave  it  back. 

Margaret  kissed  her  gently.  "At  once,  I  think, 
dearest,"  she  said;  "there  is,  no  use  lingering  over 
what  is  so  painful  to  us  all.  We  shall  most  probably 
go  abroad  in  the  spring,  when  your  father  comes  to 
us;  we  shall  not  take  another  house  in  England.  This 
furniture  and  our  books  had  better  be  sold  here. 
Crawford  will  stay  for  a  few  days  after  us  to  attend 
to  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  but  we  had  better 
go.  You  know  it  would  be  torture  to  your  grand- 
father to  see  anything  of  the  kind  going  on.  We  must 
take  him  away  with  as  little  bustle  of  preparation  as 
possible.  We  shall  all  feel  better  when  we  have  left 
Oldbury.  The  curiosity  about  us,  and  the  ill-will  that 
gossiping  tongues  have  aroused,  are  so  strong  just 
now  that  we  can  have  neither  privacy  nor  peace  here. 
You  see,  dear,  even  Miss  Berry,  the  kindest  creature 
in  the  world,  keeps  away  from  us  now,  while  other 
people  are  rude  and  intrusive."i 

"It  is  our  own  fault,"  said  Elsie,  a  little  bitterly. 
"We  have  kept  every  one  away  from  us;  we  have 
never  given  our  neighbours  a  chance  of  knowing 
or  loving  us.  No  wonder  they  are  easily  turned 
against  us." 

"We  have  done  what  we  believed  to  be  our  duty," 
Margaret  answered.  "When  we  first  came  here,  your 
grandfather  and  grandmother  and  I  agreed  that  we 
could  not  allow  our  new  neighbours,  who  were 
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ignorant  of  our  true  position,  to  be  drawn  into  in- 
timacies with  us.  As  years  passed  on  I  began  to 
dread  for  you  the  very  trial  that,  in  spite  of  my  pre- 
cautions, has  come.  We  shall  all  be  happier  away 
from  Oldbury  now,  dear." 

During  the  busy  days  that  followed,  Elsie  hardly 
realized  what  was  coming.  She  had  a  bewildered  de- 
sire to  stop  the  minutes  from  carrying  her  onwards; 
but  Margaret  kept  her  employed.  The  hours  slipped 
by,  and  very  quickly  the  last  afternoon  that  they  were 
to  spend  in  Oldbury  came. 

Margaret  told  Elsie  that  she  would  walk  down  the 
town  with  her  to  call  at  Miss  Berry's  house  and  wish 
her  good-bye,  and  then  visit  the  churchyard  once 
more,  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  grave  they  were 
leaving  there.  Elsie  longed  to  say  she  should  prefer 
to  go  alone,  but  she  had  learned  to  be  more  con- 
siderate of  Margaret's  feelings  now,  and  she  would 
not  hurt  her  by  seeming  indifferent  to  her  sympathy. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  morrow  could 
not  be  quickly  got  through,  and  it  was  getting  late; 
the  autumn  evening  was  beginning  to  close  in  when 
Margaret  and  Elsie  set  out  on  their  walk. 

It  was  a  still  November  day,  with  a  tender  grey 
sky  overhead,  and  all  the  fields  and  meadows  beneath 
stretching  out  wide  and  bare  to  the  misty  purple  hills 
in  the  horizon.  Little  lights  began  to  start  up  here 
and  there  as  they  approached  the  town.  Elsie  re- 
membered the  delight  and  wonder  with  which  she 
used  to  watch  them  when  she  was  a  child.  Oldbury, 
with  its  irregularly-built  sloping  streets,  was  a  pretty 
town  to  walk  through  in  the  twilight.  Cecil  had  once 
said  it  was  like  some  foreign  town;  and  immediately 
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Elsie's  thoughts  were  busy  calling  up  the  occasion  and 
the  time  when  the  remark  had  been  made,  making  out 
where  they  had  all  stood,  —  she,  and  Cecil,  and 
Stephen  Pierrepoint, — and  the  look  that  had  come  on 
his  face  when  he  had  refused  to  allow  any  town  the 
honour  of  being  compared  to  Oldbury,  and  when 
Cecil  had  rallied  him  on  his  sudden  enthusiasm  for 
his  native  place. 

Meanwhile  they  had  reached  Miss  Berry's  house. 
The  door  was  opened  for  them  by  Miss  Berry's  servant 
Caroline,  in  one  of  her  most  gracious  moods. 

Her  mistress  was  out.  She  had  gone  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Adams,  who  was  ill;  but 
would  they  not  step  in  and  wait  till  she  came  home? 

Margaret  hesitated,  but  Elsie  passed  before  her 
into  the  little  sitting-room.  At  all  events  she  would 
wish  that  good-bye.  It  looked  the  same,  just  the 
same  as  when  she  had  spent  such  happy  hours  there. 
Her  own  little  book-case,  with  the  German  books 
carefully  dusted,  and  looking  bright  as  if  they  were 
in  constant  use  still;  the  lamp,  Miss  Berry's  work- 
basket,  with  what  looked  like  the  very  same  piece  of 
knitting  in  it  that  Elsie  knew  so  well.  Elsie  went  up 
to  each  of  these  objects,  and  touched  them  in  turn. 
"Ah,  good-bye,  good-bye!"  Her  hands  lingered  on 
them,  and  clung  to  the  senseless  things  as  if  she 
could  not  bring  her  wasted  farewells  to  an  end. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  window-seat  where  she  had 
sat  and  cried  about  nothing  one  foolish  afternoon. 
She  looked  across  towards  the  Rectory;  it  had  a  more 
wide-awake  aspect  than  usual.  Some  slight  bustle  of 
preparation  was  going  on  there.  A  window  in  the 
upper  story  stood  wide  open,  and  a  maid-servant  was 
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putting  up  fresh  curtains  in  the  room.  Life  was 
going  on  there.  He  was  coming  home  again,  now 
that  she  was  going  away.  Margaret's  eye  had  perhaps 
fallen  on  the  same  tokens  too,  for  she  began  to  be 
anxious  to  leave  the  house. 

"I  am  afraid  we  must  not  wait  longer,"  she  said; 
"Grandpapa  will  be  uneasy  about  us  if  we  are  not 
home  before  it  is  quite  dark.  There  are  writing- 
materials  on  the  table;  I  will  write  a  line  of  farewell 
to  Miss  Berry,  and  of  thanks  for  all  her  kindness." 

"Oh  no,  no,  let  me  write!"  cried  Elsie.  She  took 
the  paper  and  pen  from  Margaret's  hand;  but  when 
she  tried  to  write,  no  words  at  all  answering  to  the 
passion  of  grief  in  her  heart  would  come  to  her. 

"Good-bye,  dear  friend!  Good-bye,"  she  wrote, 
while  the  tears  swelled  in  her  eyes.  "We  are  going 
away  from  Oldbury;  we  shall  never  see  you  again; 
good-bye,  good-bye!  Think  of  me  sometimes.  Talk 
a  little  about  me  to  Oldbury  people;  don't  let  every 
one  think  ill  of  us,  .or  forget  us  quite.  I  shall  never 
love  any  place  like  Oldbury — never  be  happy  any- 
where else.  Good-bye  for  ever  from  Elsie!" 

As  she  finished  writing,  the  flood-gates  of  long- 
suppressed  grief  broke  forth,  and  a  storm  of  tears  fell 
down  and  blistered  the  paper.  Margaret  let  her  weep 
unrestrainedly  for  a  while,  and  then  came  to  her  and 
raised  her  head,  which  she  had  bent  down  on  the 
table,  and  put  away  her  wet  hair  from  her  face. 

"We  have  another  sad  visit  to  pay,  dearest.  I  am 
sure  you  will  wish  to  leave  sufficient  time  for  that," 
she  said  gravely;  and  Elsie  was  awed  into  quietness 
and  self-command  again. 

They    had    some   distance    to    walk   before   they 
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reached  the  entrance  to  that  part  of  the  churchyard 
where  Mrs.  Blake's  grave  lay;  but  the  moon  had  risen, 
and,  looking  down  dim  and  watery  through  the  thin 
clouds,  showed  them  the  path  to  the  newly-turfed 
hillock.  They  stood  side  by  side,  looking  at  it  in 
silence.  Elsie  did  not  weep  here.  She  had  shed  all 
her  tears,  and  she  had  a  twinge  of  remorse  for  feeling 
now  so  stupid  and  dead,  as  if  nothing  could  ever  be 
•of  much  moment  to  her  again.  She  stood  as  in  a 
dream,  staring  blankly  down  at  the  squares  of  half- 
dead  turf  lightly  laid  over  the  mound.  The  minutest 
particulars  of  the  scene  were  stamping  themselves  on 
her  mind,  to  be  recalled  with  tender  yearning  here- 
after; but  now  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  stupidly 
unconscious  of  what  it  was  that  lay  at  her  feet.  Mar- 
garet was  far  the  most  deeply  moved.  This  was 
parting  from  Oldbury  to  her,  and  it  was  a  very  bitter 
parting.  She  was  leaving  behind  all  that  was  re- 
mained to  her  of  the  one  tender  friend  and  confidant 
who  had  been  with  her  in  all  her  sorrows,  and  whose 
sympathy  had  never  failed.  She  knelt  down  by  the 
grave  for  a  few  moments,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  then  hastily  gathered  a  few  blades  of  the 
half-dead  grass  and  put  them  in  her  glove. 

"Come  away,"  she  said  when  she  rose  from  her 
knees;  "we  are  not  leaving  her  behind.  This  is  not 
she — it  is  only  the  precious  outward  form  that  will  be 
kept  safely  and  given  back  to  us  one  day.  In  what- 
ever distant  place  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  we  shall  meet 
and  find  each  other  out  then.  Let  us  go.  She  would 
not  have  had  us  neglect  one  of  the  smallest  of  our 
duties  to  mourn  by  her  grave." 

They  left  the   churchyard  by  a  side  gate   which 
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opened  on  one  of  the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the 
river.  Groups  of  idle  men  and  boys  were  standing 
about,  and  as  Margaret  and  Elsie  passed  among  them 
they  were  annoyed  and  frightened  by  hearing  their 
names  spoken  derisively,  and  by  one  or  two  of  the 
roughest  lads  pressing  forwards  to  stare  at  them  and 
jostle  them  in  the  pathway.  Margaret  drew  Elsie's 
hand  under  her  arm. 

"We  ought  not  to  have  stayed  out  so  late;  but 
never  mind,"  she  said  encouragingly,  "we  shall  soon 
be  in  the  better-lighted  streets.  Don't  let  them  see 
that  you  are  frightened." 

"There  is  some  one  following  us,"  said  Elsie 
nervously,  after  a  minute  or  two. 

"Don't  look  back,"  said  Margaret;  "we  shall  be  in 
the  High  Street  soon." 

But  the  quick  steps— a  man's  footsteps — gained 
on  them,  and  there  was  something  in  their  ring  that 
made  Elsie's  heart  beat  quickly;  then  a  tall  figure 
stepped  into  sight,  and  a  familiar  voice  addressed 
them.  The  wild  flicker  of  hope  went  out,  and  left 
Elsie  to  discover  how  very  sick  and  faint  the  fright 
and  the  disappointment  had  made  her.  The  moon- 
light showed  plainly  the  elder  Mr.  Pierrepoint  politely 
lifting  his  hat  and  addressing  Margaret. 

"You  must  allow  me  to  walk  by  your  side  till  you 
get  home,"  he  said;  "there  are  ill-disposed  people 
about,  and  it  is  late  for  you  to  walk  in  this  part  of 
the  town  unprotected." 

Margaret  replied  with  a  brief  but  courteous  "thank 
you;"  and  when  Mr.  Pierrepoint  went  round  to  Elsie's 
side  and  insisted  on  her  accepting  the  support  of  his 
arm,  she  added  a  few  more  words  of  gratitude  for 
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his  opportune  interference  on  their  behalf.  She  saw 
that  Elsie  was  trembling  so  as  to  be  quite  unable  to 
stand  alone,  and  she  felt  really  thankful  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  uncomfortable  situation  they  were  in. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  felt  how  the  small  fingers  shook 
that  Elsie  placed  on  his  arm,  and  a  sudden  rush  of 
kind  protecting  fatherly  feeling  came  over  him  to- 
wards this  timid  girl  whom  his  son  loved.  He  put 
his  hand  over  the  fluttering  ringers,  and  said  en- 
couragingly: 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  I  will  take' care  of  you  till  you 
get  home." 

Elsie  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  a  sudden  re- 
solution came  to  her  too.  She  was  close  to  the  man 
who  held  her  fate  in  his  hands — her  fate,  her  life. 
She  could  not  plead  for  herself  with  him — no,  not  for 
a  thousand  lives — but  she  could  not  be  altogether 
passive;  she  must  let  him  know  that  this  was  probably 
the  last  time  in  all  their  lives  that  they  should  ever 
walk  side  by  side,  and  have  a  chance  of  exchanging 
words  with  each  other — they  two,  who  had  surely  one 
strong  feeling  of  their  hearts  in  common. 

"This  is  to  be  our  last  evening  in  Oldbury,"  she 
said;  "we  are  going  quite  away  to-morrow,  never  to 
come  back  again.  We  have  been  paying  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  churchyard." 

Margaret  in  Elsie's  place  would  rather  have  died 
than  have  spoken  such  words  in  such  a  sad  little 
pleading  voice,  with  such  a  look,  appealing  against 
the  woe  of  leaving  Oldbury,  as  that  which  came  from 
under  Elsie's  tear -wet  eyelashes.  She  could  not  have 
spoken  so  herself,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly  and 
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proudly  as  she  watched  the  effect  Elsie's  words  had 
on  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 

He  started,  and  there  was  a  visible  change  of 
countenance.  "Indeed!"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise 
— pleased  surprise  Margaret  thought  it  was.  "I  had 
no  idea  of  this.  So  soon;  are  we  losing  you  so  soon? 
I  had  not  heard  anything  about  your  going." 

"No,"  Margaret  answered;  "it  has  been  rather  a 
sudden  resolution.  Various  circumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  would  make  a  longer  residence  in  Old- 
bury  painful  to  us." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  and  then 
Mr.  Pierrepoint,  turning  away  his  eyes  from  Elsie,  said 
slowly: 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  anything  should  have 
occurred  to  distress  you  in  Oldbury;  but  I  confess  I 
think  you  are  acting  wisely — and  permit  me  to  say, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  honourably — in  choosing 
another  residence." 

They  had  turned  into  the  brightly  lighted  High 
Street,  and  Margaret  could  see  Mr.  Pierrepoint' s  face 
quite  plainly.  She  scanned  it  as  closely  as  she  had 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  and  came  to  a  somewhat 
similar  conclusion  from  what  she  read  there.  For 
Elsie's  sake  she  was  anxious  to  know  exactly  how  he 
was  disposed  towards  them,  and  as  she  finished  her 
study  of  his  countenance  she  felt  that  she  did  know. 
He  was  sorry  for  them,  very  sorry.  She  no  longer 
believed  that  it  was  he  who  had  betrayed  their  secret. 
He  would  not  willingly  injure  them;  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  them  insulted;  only  he  had  rather  not  see 
or  hear  anything  about  them.  He  wanted  them  to 
take  away  the  burden  of  their  dangers  and  their  dis- 
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grace  from  contact  with  him  and  his.  He  had  no 
impulse  moving  him  to  help  them  to  bear  it.  Let 
them  make  haste  to  pass  out  of  his  life,  and  give  him 
and  his  son  leave  to  forget  them,  and  all  the  pain 
they  had  caused.  Any  slight  hope  for  Elsie  that  Mar- 
garet had  entertained  passed  utterly  out  of  her  mind 
as  she  turned  her  head  away.  She  felt  thankful  she 
had  acted  with  promptitude,  and  by  taking  her  niece 
away  from  Oldbury  saved  her  from  the  slights  and 
humiliations  and  weary  alternations  between  hope  and 
despair  to  which  she  would  certainly  have  been  ex- 
posed if  she  had  been  tempted  to  enter  into  a  private 
engagement  with  Stephen,  which  must  have  depended 
more  or  less  on  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  will  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. Any  present  pain  Margaret  decided  was  better 
for  her  than  such  a  position  as  that. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  Margaret  walked  up 
the  hill  in  silence.  When  they  came  within  sight  of 
their  house,  she  paused. 

"We  need  not  trouble  you  to  go  further  out  of 
your  way,"  she  said;  "we  are  quite  safe  here,  within 
sight  of  our  own  garden." 

"Nay,"  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  "let  me  walk  with  you 
up  to  the  house  door." 

There  was  a  little  flurry  and  agitation  in  his  voice 
as  he  spoke.  He  was  debating  with  himself,  battling 
with  himself,  whether  or  not  he  should  say  some  words 
he  wished,  yet  dreaded  to  utter.  He  was  afraid  of 
being  whirled  on,  in  the  impulse  of  speaking,  to  com- 
mit himself  in  a  way  he  knew  he  should  regret  all  his 
life  afterwards;  and  yet  conscience,  and  the  recollec- 
tion that  he  should  meet  his  son  that  evening,  for- 
bade him  to  remain  altogether  silent. 
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Margaret  held  out  her  hand  when  they  had  reached 
.the  door-step  to  bid  hijn  good-bye. 

He  held  it  a  second  longer  than  necessary. 

"You  saw  Mrs.  Lutridge  one  day  after  she  had 
been  with  me?"  he  asked  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Margaret  quickly.  A  warm  flush 
rose  to  her  cheek  at  the  recollection  of  the  interview, 
but  she  had  no  wish  to  be  drawn  into  an  expression 
of  her  opinion  respecting  the  impropriety  of  Mrs.  Lut- 
ridge's  interference  in  their  affairs  just  then. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  baffled,  but  he  made  one 
effort  more. 

"You  are  really  going  to-morrow?  Have  you, 
either  of  you,  any  message  you  would  wish  me  to 
give  to  any  friend  who  may  be  surprised  and  pained 
to  hear  of  your  sudden  departure?" 

He  was  still  holding  Margaret's  hand,  but  he 
looked  at  Elsie.  Oh!  if  any  word  would  come  to  her 
to  say,  any  little  word!  But  with  Margaret's  eyes  arid 
Mr.  Pierrepoint's  fixed  on  her  face,  how  could  she 
speak?  Her  lips  clove  together.  A  great  sob  rose 
in  her  throat.  If  she  uttered  anything,  she  felt  it 
would  be  a  bitter  inarticulate  cry  from  the  pain  she 
was  in. 

Margaret  waited  a  minute,  and  then  answered: 

"We  have  no  message,  but  our  best  wishes  for 
the  future  well-doing  of  all  who  are  interested  in  us. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  any  recollections  of 
us  should  cloud  their  happiness,  or  interfere  with  their 
prospects  in  life  in  any  way." 

"Miss  Blake,  I  have  no  words  to  say  how  much  I 
honour  and  thank  you,"  Mr.  Pierrepoint  exclaimed, 
warmly  wringing  her  hand. 
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"Farewell,"  Margaret  answered,  resolutely  releas- 
ing her  ringers  from  his  grasp,  and  turning  away  to- 
wards the  door,  not  so  quickly,  however,  but  that  he 
had  time  to  catch  something  of  the  same  well-remem- 
bered look  and  smile  that  had  wounded  him  so  deeply 
once  before. 

As  he  walked  back  down  the  hill  he  had  again  a 
perception  of  having  been  weighed  in  a  balance  and 
found  wanting;  but  this  time  it  did  not  make  him 
merely  angry  or  indignant.  A  deeper  feeling  had 
been  roused;  a  sense  of  inferiority,  of  weakness,  of 
dissatisfaction  with  his  own  character,  came  over  him. 
He  seemed  to  perceive  that  a  higher  good  than  he 
had  had  worthiness  to  seize  had  come  near  him,  and 
that  he  had  placed  himself  definitely  on  a  lower  level 
of  endeavour  by  having  turned  away  from  it. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  self-examina- 
tion. He  constantly  felt  real  repentance  for  daily 
misdeeds;  but  the  glimpse  of  his  true  self  which  came 
to  him  through  a  perception  of  Margaret's  nobleness 
brought  a  deeper  humiliation  and  more  wholesome 
sorrow  than  any  he  had  hitherto  experienced. 

The  Blakes  left  Oldbury  early  the  next  morning. 
Margaret  drew  down  her  veil,  and  would  not  trust 
herself  to  look  out  as  they  drove  from  their  house  to 
the  railway-station  at  the  bottom  of  the  town.  But 
Elsie  sat  close  to  the  carriage-window,  and  devoured 
with  her  eyes  each  well-known  beloved  object  as  they 
passed:  the  shop  men  and  women  arranging  their 
goods  at  their  open  doors;  the  charity  school-children, 
in  their  frightful  uniform  of  Mrs.  Lutridge's  invention, 
walking  in  procession  up  the  hill;  the  daws  flying 
round  the  old  church  tower;  the  country  people  com- 
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ing  into  the  town  over  the  bridge  with  their  market- 
baskets  on  their  heads.  Happy  people  who  were 
staying  behind,  and  might  any  day  see  the  face  she 
should  never  see  ^again!  Happy  birds  that  might  fly 
near  him!  Happy  streets  where  his  steps  would  be, 
and  hers  never,  never  again! 

Suddenly  a  vivid  colour  flew  into  Elsie's  face;  she 
made  a  little  movement,  as  if  she  would  rise  from  her 
seat  and  put  her  head  from  the  window,  then  checked 
herself,  and  sank  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  car- 
riage, whiter  than  she  had  been  crimson  a  minute  be- 
fore. She  had  seen  him.  They  had  passed  Stephen 
Pierrepoint  walking  quickly  up  the  street,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  He  had  not  seen  them,  at 
least  Elsie  thought  not.  Just  at  the  last  moment, 
when  they  had  passed  him,  she  fancied  he  raised  his 
head;  but  it  was  too  late,  she  should  never  know 
whether  he  caught  a  last  partial  glimpse  of  her  or 
not;  never  be  able  to  satisfy  herself  about  what  sort 
of  look  would  have  come  on  his  face  if  he  had  turned 
his  head  sooner  and  discovered  who  was  near. 

Yet  she  was  glad  it  had  happened;  glad  to  know 
he  was  in  Oldbury  again,  though  she  was  leaving  the 
place.  She  could  not  feel  quite  cut  off  from  him 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  objects  on  which  her  eyes 
had  rested  so  lately,  to  which  she  had  just  breathed 
such  passionate  farewells,  which  must  surely  give  out 
some  thoughts  of  her  to  him. 

The  train  was  starting  when  they  reached  the 
station.  Elsie  and  Mr.  Blake  took  their  seats  in  the 
carriage  at  once,  while  Margaret  went  for  their  tickets 
and  saw  the  luggage  labelled.  It  seemed  a  pande- 
monium of  confusion  and  noise  and  horror  to  Elsie, 
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who  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  railway  stations; 
and  she  had  to  control  her  own  grief  to  speak  sooth- 
ingly to  her  grandfather,  who  was  disturbed  at  not 
being  able  to  help  Margaret,  and  nervous  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  her  being  left  behind.  At  last  Margaret 
came  back  and  got  into  the  carriage,  and  the  train 
began  to  move.  Elsie  put  her  head  out  of  the  window 
for  a  last  look;  a  cloud  of  escaped  steam  intercepted 
her  view,  and  when  it  cleared  away  the  scene  was 
changed;  the  station  was  a  red  brick  building,  dwindling 
second  by  second  into  a  mere  speck.  They  were 
away  among  green  fields,  with  cattle  instead  of  people 
staring  into  the  carriages.  Oldbury  was  a  town  of 
toy  houses  climbing  a  miniature  hill,  then  they  lost 
sight  of  it  altogether.  Elsie  sat  back  'and  drew  her 
veil  over  her  face.  The  parting  was  over,  and  for  the 
next  three  or  four  hours,  while  Mr.  Blake  slept  in  his 
seat,  and  Margaret  seemed  to  occupy  herself  with  a 
book  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  was  free  to  live 
all  its  minutes  over  and  over  again  in  thought,  and 
sound  the  depths  of  the  river  of  pain  she  had  waded 
through. 
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CHAPTER   X. 
A  Contrast. 

CECIL  had  returned  to  London,  and  was  plunged 
at  once  into  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  business  that 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  quiet  she  had  left  behind 
her  at  Oldbury.  Her  father  had  accepted  the  official 
appointment  that  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  was  to 
sail  for  China  in  a  few  weeks.  He  had  consented  to 
take  Cecil  with  him,  and  as  his  time  was  much  taken 
up  with  public  business,  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  of 
preparation  for  the  voyage  fell  on  her.  The  mornings 
were  spent  in  receiving  directions  from  her  father,  or 
copying  letters  and  memoranda  for  him;  her  afternoons 
in  driving  about  to  shops  and  warehouses;  and  the 
evenings  had  to  be  given  up  to  receiving  farewell 
visits  from  friends  and  relations,  who  had  returned 
early  to  London  that  autumn  in  order  to  see  some- 
thing of  Sir  Cecil  before  he  sailed.  She  had  few 
opportunities  of  being  alone  with  her  father,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  bustle  of  occupation  and  society 
she  felt  strangely  lonely,  and  cut  off  from  all  that  had 
interested  her  during  the  past  summer,  Stephen  Pierre- 
point  left  Eaton  Square  the  day  after  she  returned,  to 
go  to  Cambridge,  and  thence  for  a  week  to  Oldbury. 
She  longed  for  him  to  come  back  while  he  was  away; 
but  when  he  was  again  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
she  found  his  presence  did  not  make  as  much  difference 
to  her  as  she  had  expected.  She  saw  hardly  anything 
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of  him.  Sir  Cecil  took  it  for  granted  that  his  nephew 
was  to  go  abroad  with  them,  and  always  spoke  of  it 
as  a  settled  thing.  Steenie  professed  not  to  have  made 
up  his  mind,  but  he  threw  himself  energetically  into 
the  whirlpool  of  business  in  which  they  were  all  in- 
volved directly  he  entered  the  house,  and  seemed  as 
unable  to  be  drawn  out  of  it  for  a  few  moments'  quiet 
as  Sir  Cecil  himself. 

Cecil  discovered  one  day,  to  her  suprise,  that  she 
and  her  cousin  had  been  a  week  in  the  house  together, 
and  yet  she  had  never  ventured  to  mention  Elsie's 
name  to  him,  or  ask  a  single  question  about  what  he 
had  seen  and  done  while  he  was  in  Oldbury.  Ventured 
was  the  right  word  to  use,  for  she  did  feel  afraid  of 
beginning  on  the  subject  to  him.  He  did  not  seem 
at  all  disposed  to  open  his  heart  to  her  now.  "He 
was  very  much  altered,"  she  thought;  "grown  quite 
silent  and  formidable;  working  hard  all  day,  and  filling 
up  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  with  tiresome,  unne- 
cessary labours,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  never 
having  a  minute's  leisure  for  rest  and  talk  with  her." 

The  incessant  bustle  of  occupation  he  kept  up 
fretted  her  dreadfully.  She  had  longed  for  him  to 
come  back,  but  now  she  began  to  wish  he  had  stayed 
away  altogether.  Nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  to  have 
him  going  about  the  house  with  that  cold,  hard  look 
on  his  face,  pretending  to  be  wholly  engrossed  in 
business,  talking  mechanically  about  everyday  matters 
when  he  felt  obliged  to  speak  at  all,  and  never  letting 
fall  a  single  word,  even  to  her,  of  what  she  knew  he 
was  thinking  about  every  minute. 

"Certainly,"  Cecil  thought,  "men  have  most  un- 
comfortable ways  of  being  unhappy."  Even  her  father 
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could  only  show  his  sympathy  by  looking  aggrieved, 
and  making  great  haste  to  change  the  subject  when- 
ever any  allusion  to  Elsie  Blake,  or  to  any  of  the 
incidents  of  her  summer  in  Oldbury,  came  into  their 
conversation.  He  would  be  more  vexed  that  she  should 
be  troubled  about  her  cousin's  disappointment  than 
concerned  about  the  disappointment  itself. 

When  he  first  kissed  her  on  her  return  home,  and 
gave  one  of  his  searching  looks  down  into  her  eyes, 
Cecil  shrank  away  from  the  scrutinising  glance  just 
for  a  moment,  and  fell,  with  an  indescribable  pang, 
that  for  the  first  time  i '\  all  her  life  shg  did  not  wish 
her  father  to  read  •  urk  all  that  her  face  might  possibly 
tell  him;  not  all  the  restlessness  and  pain  in  her  heart, 
that  made  her  feel  as  if  she  could  have^no  peace  till 
her  cousin's  attachment  to  Elsie  Blake  was  approved, 
and  the  engagement  allowed  to  go  on.  Her  father 
would  misunderstand  her,  she  feared,  if  he  knew  how 
very  strongly  she  felt  about  it.  Yet  when  after  that 
one  long  look  he  never  showed  any  disposition  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  her  cousin's  engagement  with 
her,  she  grew  impatient  and  almost  indignant,  as  if,  he 
had  in  some  way  misjudged  her.  She  longed  to 
explain  and  plead  and  force  him  to  see  things  exactly 
as  she  saw  them,  and  to  comprehend  her  feelings  as 
she  tried  to  explain  them  to  herself. 

Cecil  had  time  to  brood  over  such  thoughts  as 
these  while  she  was  being  dressed  for  dinner  one 
evening,  when  a  large  party  of  friends  and  relations 
were  expected  to  a  farewell  entertainment  at  Sir  Cecil's 
house.  She  sat  passive  in  the  hands  of  her  maid,  and 
her  head  drooped  lov/er  and  lower  as  her  thoughts 
went  on,  till  she  provoked  an  indignant  remonstrance. 

Oldbury.    II.  IO 
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"Really,  Miss,  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  make  your  hair 
.fit  to  be  seen  if  you  won't  hold  your  head  steadier." 

'"Well,"' then,  will  that  do?"  said  Cecil,  stiffening 
her  neck.  "I  wish  you  would  be  quick.  Was  it  Papa 
who  went  into  the  drawing-room  just  now?" 

"No,  Miss,  only  Mr.  Stephen.  And,  indeed,  how 
am  I  to  be  quick  when  you  move  your  head  every 
minute  and  shake  all  the  pins  out  as  fast  as  I  put 
them  in,  and  don't  seem  to  take  any  manner  of 
interest  in  what  I  am  doing  to-night.  Yet  who  knows 
whether  this  mayn't  be  the  last  evening  party  we  shall 
ever  dress  for  in  our  lives  in  a  Christian  land,  Miss 
Cecil?  Will  you  have  the  pearl  necklace  Sir  Cecil  gave 
you  on  your  birthday,  to  wear  with  your  pink  silk 
dress,  or  the  gold  ornaments  Mr.  Stephen  brought  from 
Malta  that  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of?" 

"I  will  wear  Papa's  necklace  to-night.  Make  the 
best  you  can  of  me,"  said  Cecil. 

When  the  business  of  dressing  was  over,  Cecil 
turned  to  the  glass  and  rubbed  her  brown  cheeks  to 
bring  a  shade  of  colour  into  them. 

"Yes,  I  shall  do,"  she  said;  and  a  half  smile  passed 
over  her  face  as  she  murmured  to  herself  some  lines 
from  a  poem  of  Browning's  she  had  been  reading:^- 

"Noon  strikes — here  sweeps  the  procession!  our  lady  borne  smiling  and  smart, 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her  heart." 

"That's  how  a  good  many  people  go  to  evening 
parties,"  she  said.  "Well,  I'm  ready  for  my  part  in 
the  show." 

It  was  early,  and  no  one  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  she  entered  but  her  cousin  Stephen ,  who  was 
standing  in  one  of  the  window  recesses,  staring  stupidly 
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out  at  nothing  into  the  deserted  square  garden.  She 
went  up  to  him  almost  timidly. 

"You  are  not  going  to  dine  with  us  then?"  she 
said,  observing  that  he  was  not  dressed  for  dinner. 

"Yes,  of  course  I  am;  why  not?  What  else  should 
I  be  going  to  do?" 

"You  are  not  ready;  that's  all  I  meant." 

"I  am  going  upstairs  this  instant." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  go;  I  want  so  to  talk  to 
you  a  little  while." 

"Well." 

He  turned  his  face  towards  her,  but  the  expression 
on  it  did  not  encourage  her  to  proceed;  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes  instead,  and  she  was  silent.  His  coun- 
tenance changed  at  the  sight  of  her  emotion;  he  turned 
back  to  the  window  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
close  to  her. 

"I  can't  help  it,  Cecil,"  he  said,  in  a  shaky  voice. 
"It's  a  shame,  I  know;  but  you  must  forgive  me. 
After  all  your  goodness  and  sympathy  I  ought  to  treat 
you  with  more  confidence,  but  I. can't  talk  to  you 
now;  I  dare  not.  Some  day  you  will  know,  perhaps, 
that  there  are  feelings  that  won't  bear  talking  about, 
even  to  one's  kindest  friends." 

"I  know  that  now,"  said  Cecil  quickly.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  say  a  ;word  more  than  you  like — not 
about  feelings;  only  there  is  so  much  I  am  longing 
to  know  that  you  could  tell  me.  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  Oldbury  since  I  left,  but  just  what  comes 
in  my  uncle's  letters,  and  you  have  been  there.  Surely 
you  must  have  heard  something  about  the  Blakes 
while  you  were  at  home." 

10* 
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"Nothing  but  what  I  have  told  you  already.  Mrs. 
Blake  died  the  very  day  after  I  got  home,  as  you 
know.  I  could  not  intrude  myself  on  them  against 
their  will  at  such  a  time.  I  wandered  about  the  shut- 
up  house  day  after  day,  but  I  never  got  so  much  as 
a  glimpse  of  a  face  at  a  window.  Cecil,  you  can't 
imagine  what  torture  that  week  was  to  me.  The  hor- 
rible talk  about  them  on  every  one's  lips  that  I  was 
forced  to  hear,  and  the  impossibility  of  contradicting 
it,  so  as  to  do  any  good,  and  then  my  father's  im- 
ploring looks  at  me  whenever  I  went  out.  He  watched 
me  all  that  week  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  what 
I  was  going  to  do,  yet  never  said  a  word.  I  could 
not  stand  it.  I  came  back  here  to  wait  for  a  while, 
till  it  was  possible  to  take  some  step." 

"And  Elsie  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  your  letter 
yet?" 

"No.  I  did  speak  to  my  father  about  that,  and 
he  assured  me  she  had  had  it.  It  was  difficult  enough 
to  question  him;  he  is  miserable,  and  takes  refuge  in 
ignoring  the  whole  subject.  There  has  never  been 
over-much  confidence  between  us,  unfortunately,  and 
about  this,  I  find,  we  cannot  talk.  I  suppose  it's 
natural.  He  has  only  been  treating  me  as  I  have 
treated  you  this  week.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
I  am  going  abroad  with  your  father,  and  seems  to 
consider  that  his  consent  to  what  he  imagines  to  be 
my  wish,  in  the  choice  of  my  profession,  ought  to 

bind  me  to  relinquish  the other  project  altogether, 

— as  if  that  were  the  whim  of  a  month,  to  be  just 
dropped  and  forgotten." 

"He  had  rather  let  you  go  abroad  for  years,  than 
consent  to  your  engagement  with  poor  Elsie." 
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"Yes,  that's  it — rather  I  went  away  than  stayed  to 
be  a  discredit  to  him  in  Oldbury." 

"Steenie,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak  so 
of  your  father.  I  wish  you  would  not  get  bitter 
about  it." 

"I  am  trying  hard  not  to  be  bitter.  It  is  the  old 
notion  that  he  is  letting  himself  be  guided  by  other 
people's  opinions,  and  the  stupid  gossip  of  that  pre- 
judiced little  place,  rather  than  by  his  own  best  feel- 
ings and  judgment,  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  me 
to  speak  openly  to  him.  If  we  could  talk  quite  freely 
together,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  on  some  points 
we  don't  differ  so  much.  I  foresee  all  the  difficulties 
and  the  misery  this  terrible  discovery  opens  out  before 
us  as  vividly  as  he  can." 

"Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  are  willing  to  give 
her  up?" 

"No,  indeed  I  don't.  She  may  very  well  give  me 
up,  though.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  difficulty  now; 
my  case  is  altered  since  I  spoke  to  her  first.  What 
can  I  offer  her?  Nothing  but  a  long  waiting,  and 
the  prospect  of  being  disowned  by  my  family  at  last. 
That's  not  what  I  would  bring  to  any  one  I  loved. 
She  may  well  shrink  from  such  a  prospect." 

"But  she  will1  not  shrink." 

"Not  if  she  were  left  to  herself — I  know  that  well 
enough;  but  I  know,  too,  she  will  not  have  strength 
to  resist  the  influences  that  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  her.  I  saw  her  aunt,  Miss  Blake,  on  the  morning 
after  that  terrible  afternoon  just  before  I  left  Oldbury, 
and  we  talked  together  for  a  few  moments.'  She 
distrusts  me,  and  is  as  much  against  us  as  my  father 
can  be." 
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"You  could  not  make  her  believe  that  what  she 
had  told  you  the  day  before  had  not  in  the  least 
changed— 

"No,"  interrupted  Stephen;  "because  it  had  changed, 
not  my  feelings  towards  Elsie,  but  the  way  in  which 
I  looked  on  our  engagement.  It  was  a  terrible  reve- 
lation. Any  man  who  cared  for  the  honour  of  his 
family  must  have  been  stunned  and  broken  down  by 
having  such  a  history  disclosed  to  him.  I  could  feel 
at  the  first  moment  that  I  could  not  endure  to  leave 
her  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  life  as  was  before 
her  alone;  but  I  could  not  see  very  ckarly  how  my 
part  of  the  bearing  was  to  be  done.  My  love  for  her 
has  never  wavered — how  should  it? — but  it  does  not 
blind  me  to  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"No,"  said  Cecil  rather  bitterly,  "men  can't  make 
sacrifices  without  being  thoroughly  aware  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  that  is  what  women  can't  under- 
stand." 

"I  said  nothing  about  sacrifices,"  cried  Stephen. 
"It  is  not  a  sacrifice,  it  is  a  necessity.  I  know  I  can't 
do  anything  else  than  stick  to  her.  I  love  her  too 
much,  even  if  my  word  were  not  pledged,  and  what- 
ever evil  comes  on  her  must  come  on  me  too.  I  don't 
make  any  pretence  to  generosity — not  the  least.  If 
she  had  not  been  just  what  she  is;  if  the  thought  of 
her  suffering  alone  had  been  less  intolerable  and 
monstrous  to  me;  if  it  had  been  anybody  else — 

"Me,  for  instance,"  said  Cecil,  perversely  courting 
the  pain  of  the  answer  she  knew  she  should  get. 
"Such  a  strong-minded,  resolute  personage  as  I  am, 
you  would  .have  thought  strong  enough  to  be  left  to 
battle  against  misfortune  alone." 
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"It  is  impossible  to  imagine  you  in  such  a  case. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  it?"  said  Steenie,  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

"No  use  at  all,"  Cecil  hurried  on;  "it  was  non- 
sense. But,  Steenie, -I  don't  despair  of  your  getting 
a  letter  from  her  yet.  While  her  grandmother  was 
dying  she  could  not  think  of  any  one  else,  and  it  is 
only  a  fortnight  since  Mrs.  Blake's  funeral  now.  She 
may  really  not  have  been  well  enough  to  write  to  you. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  answer  your  letter  when- 
ever she  does  it.  She  cannot  engage  herself  to  you 
while  your  father  refuses  his  sanction;  she  can  only 
promise  to  wait  and  trust  you,  and  hope  for  better 
times." 

"I  know  we  must  wait  even  for  an  engagement. 
The  question  I  want  to  have  answered  is  whether  I  go 
with  you  or  stay  in  England.  Our  end  might  be 
attained  quickest  by  my  going  away;  and  yet  when  I 
think  of  what  may  be  before  her — the  changes,  the 
need  of  protection  she  may  have — I  shrink  from  going. 
It  would  be  something  to  be  able  to  go  down  to  Old-, 
bury  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  satisfy  myself  that  she 
was  safe  there.  Cecil,  if  you  had  seen  her  as  I  saw 
her  last,  all  the  life  crushed  out  of  her  by  that  dread- 
ful history  she  had  overheard;  lying  like  a  broken 
flower — and  I  had  to  leave  her  so.  They  took  pos- 
session of  her,  and  would  not  let  me  stay  to  speak  a 
word  of  comfort.  Yet  there  is  no  one  in  the  world 
cares  for  her  but  me;  no  one.  I  will  never  give 
her  up!" 

"But  her  aunt  is  a  good  woman!" 

"Yes,  indeed,  good  enough  I  should  say  to  redeem 
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a  whole  family,  whatever  stain  the  "3  might  be  on  it, 
but  she  is  capable  of  torturing  my  poor  little  darling 
to  death.  She  will  persuade  he  that  it  is  her  duty  to 
give  me  up.  She  will  work  her  int •<  a  frantic  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  I  shall  be  awa\,  .and  the  contrary  in- 
fluence will  be  brought  to  bee;  on  her  day  after  day. 
Her  tender  conscience  will  be  tortured.  I  must  see 
her,  must  have  some  sort  of  promise  before  I  go.  If 
there  is  no  letter  to-night,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  down  to  Oldbury,  and  ~ot  leave  this  time  till  I 
have  seen  her,  and  had  a  the  •  >ugh  explanation  with 
my  father." 

"And  when  you  come  back,  you  will  know  whether 
you  sail  with  us  or  not.  Papa  \viil  be  terribly  disap- 
pointed if  you  fail  him  at  the  last." 

"Will  he?  It  has  occurred  to  me  during  the  last 
few  days  that  he  was  less  anxious  about  my  going.  I 
have  fancied  once  or  twice  that  he  had  repented  of 
having  offered  the  private  secretaryship  to  me." 

"That's  impossible,  quite  impossible!"  cried  Cecil 
vehemently.  "You  must  not  get  such  absurd  notions 
into  your  head." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  whi.h  a  very  painful 
conjecture  passed  through  Cecil's  mir.d. 

"How  miserable  it  is  to  be  in  suspense!"  she  broke 
out  impatiently.  "Oh,  how  I  wish  something  were 
settled!  How  long  will  you  be  in  Oidbury?" 

"You  may  be  sure  I  don't  like  the  suspense  any 
better  than  you  do;  I  am  anxious  enough  to  end  it," 
Stephen  said. 

"How  different  things  are  from  one's  fancies  of 
them,"  Cecil  observed  mournfully.  "When  we  used 
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to  wonder  about  the  seclusion  in  which  the  Blakes 
lived,  those  first  weeks  when  you  and  I  talked  about 
them  so  much  in  Oldbury,  how  little  we  thought — 

"Hush,  don't  go  on,"  cried  Stephen,  turning  quickly 
away  from  her  to  the  window  with  a  look  of  suffering 
in  his  face  that  made  Cecil  •miserable. 

Nothing  pained  him  so  much  now  as  allusions  to 
those  gay-hearted,  playful  confidences;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Cecil's  thoughts  were  always  flying  back  for 
relief  to  the  thoughtless  days  when  she  had  more  or 
less  shared  her  companion's  feelings  without  exactly 
knowing  to  what  result  the  excitement  in  which  they 
were  living  was  carrying  them. 

She  was  still  longing  to  be  able  to  say  something 
to  atone  for  the  pain  she  had  unconsciously  given, 
when  Steenie  started  from  the  window  and  crossed 
the  room  in  two  strides. 

"Ah,  the  eight  o'clock  postman,"  Cecil  said  to  her- 
self as  the  well-known  knock  came.  "He  has  rushed 
down  to  get  the  letters.  We  do  have  Oldbury  letters 
at  this  time  of  day  sometimes.  That  was  what  he  was 
watching  for  when  I  came  in.  He  is  always  looking 
out  for  her  letter.  I  understand  now  how  it  is  that 
the  postman's  knock  always  seems  to  go  through  him, 
and  why  he  looks  at  every  bundle  of  letters  that  comes 
in  with  such  a  dreadful  hungry  look.  She  might  have 
answered  before  now — a  whole  month!  However  many 
terrible  things  had  happened  to  me,  if  I  had  lost  a 
hundred  grandmothers,  I  would  not  have  inflicted  such 
a  torture  of  suspense  on  any  one — not  on  my  greatest 
enemy.  Suspense  is  torture;  will  he  have  the  charity 
to  think  of  mine?  He  is  so  long,  he  must  be  reading 
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a  letter  on  the  stairs;  will  he  come  back  and  tell  me 
about  it?  I  daresay  not." 

Stephen  did,  however,  reappear  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  for  an  instant. 

"Only  a  letter  from  my  father,"  he  said,  showing 
some  closely  written  sheets  which  he  had  almost  torn 
across  in  his  eagerness  to  unfold  them.  "Only  a  long 
letter  from  my  father  with  nothing  whatever  in  it; 
that's  all." 

"Nothing  whatever!  that  means  only  everything 
but  the  thing  he  cares  about,"  Cecil  said  to  herself  as 
she  retreated  to  the  window.  "I  daresay  the  letter  is 
full  of  anxious  advice  and  affection.  Well  I  must  say 
it's  a  little  hard  on  fathers  and  mothers  and  friends  to 
have  everything  they  say  turned  into  nothing,  unless 
it  bears  on  the  one  absorbing  interest  that  has  crushed 
them  out, — to  have  always  to  sympathise  with  that,  or 
else  be  nothing." 

A  dark  wet  spot  on  the  sheeny  silk  dress  caught 
Cecil's  eye  and  startled  her;  she  passed  her  hands 
hastily  over  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  what  a  goose  I  am!  I  must  stop  thinking. 
There  is  a  double  knock  at  the  door.  Well,  I'm  ready 
for  them. 

'  Smiling  and  smart , 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her  heart." 

I  daresay  I  sha'n't  be  the  only  one  in  $uch  a  case  to- 
night." 

The  evening  passed  off  brilliantly,  thanks  to  Cecil's 
exertions.  Sir  Cecil  came  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
after  taking  the  last  party  of  guests  to  their  carriage, 
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to  express  his  content  and  to  look  after  her.  She  was 
still  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  where  he  had  left  her, 
gazing  wearily  at  the  flower  vases  in  the  grate.  He 
put  his  arm  round  her,  and  stroked  back  her  hair, 
looking  down  into  her  face.  "Are  you  very  tired,  my 
darling?" 

"Oh  no,  Papa,"  Cecil  answered  briskly;  "not  yet.  I 
have  not  nearly  done  my  day's  work  yet.  Mrs.  Cameron 
has  been  advising  me  about  our  outfit  for  the  voyage 
from  her  own  experience,  and  I  mean  to  write  out  a 
list  of  all  the  things  she  tells  me  I  ought  to  order  .be- 
fore I  go  to  bed." 

"What  busy,  capable  brains  there  must  be  under 
this  silky  stuff  and  these  foolish  ribbons!"  said  Sir 
Cecil,  playing  with  her  hair.  "What  a  brave  little  soul 
it  is  ^altogether,  getting  through  as  much  business  as  a 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  day-time,  and  talking  like — 
who  shall  I  say?  —  not  Madame  de  Stae'l  exactly,  but 
the  next  chattering^/  Frenchwoman,  half  the  night." 

"I  suppose  I  inherit  some  of  the  'fretful  activity' 
— was  not  that  the  word? — which,  in  commenting-  on 
his  appointment,  the  Times  this  morning  attributes  to 
Sir  Cecil  Russel,  and  which  it  fears  will  make  him 
such  a  dangerous  envoy  for  her  Majesty  to  send  to 
the  far  East." 

"I  rfiay  well  be  active  in  public  business,  when  all 
management  of  my  private  concerns  is  taken  out  of 
my  hands  by  my  mite  of  a  daughter.  Stephen  deserted 
us  shamefully  to-night — coming  in  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  sneaking  away  at  the  first  opportunity." 

"Papa,"  said  Cecil,  suddenly  lifting  up  her  head, 
"I  used  to  think  you  the  kindest  and  most  just  person 
in  the  world.'' 
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"Well,  and  now?"  Sir  Cecil  asked,  smiling. 

Cecil  drew  a  low  easy  chair  forward,  pushed  her 
father  down  into  it,  and  perched  herself  on  his  knee. 

"We  are  going  to  talk  it  out,  Papa.  I'm  not  quite 
satisfied  with  you." 

"Are  you  not?  That's  serious,  and  hard  too,  just 
when  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  you,  and  have  con- 
sented, against  the  advice  of  all  our  prudent  relations 
and  friends,  to  drag  you  half  over  the  world  after  me." 

"Papa,  please,  don't  lead  away  from  what  I  want 
to  talk  about.  It  is  so  unlike  you  to  be  thinking  so 
much  of  your  own  concerns,  even  at  the  busiest  of 
times,  .that  you  can't  acknowledge  another  person's  un- 
happiness." 

"I  did  not  know  I  was  in  that  amiable  frame  of 
mind  at  present." 

"You  are;  you  will  make  light  of  this  trouble  of 
Stephen's.  You  don't  seem  to  think  it  a  real  serious 
misfortune." 

"I  think  a  very  serious  misfortune  may  be  made 
out  of  it,"  Sir  Cecil  answered  gravely.  "My  darling, 
it  is  hardly  likely  at  our  different  ages,  and  with  your 
utter  lack  of  experience  in  life,  that  we  should  not  take 
different  views  of  such  a  matter.  Can't  you  trust  me 
without  quite  understanding  what  I  am  doing?" 

"  Oh  yes !  yes !  If  I  were  sure  you  were  taking  it 
seriously — if  I  thought  you  felt — 

"You  feel  too  much,"  interrupted  Sir  Cecil.  "Young 
people  naturally  exaggerate  the  importance  of  dis- 
appointments of  this  nature.  They  may  be  very  much, 
I  acknowledge;  they  may  colour  a  whole  life,  or  they 
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may  be  of  very  little  consequence  indeed  after  a  month 
or  two.  Steenie  is  young.  He  has  never  as  yet  had 
trouble  of  any  kind  to  test  his  character.  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  has  more  stability  than  other  people.  To  en- 
courage him  to  rush  into  an  engagement  so  thoroughly 
undesirable  in  every  way,  would,  I  think,  be  a  great 
mistake.  He  may  be  very  much  in  love — I  daresay 
he  is;  but  so  much  less  capable  is  he  of  estimating 
the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case-.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  disappointment  will  seem  very  severe  for 
a  time,  but  it  won't  do  him  any  harm,  you  need 
not  be  afraid.  I  think  well  enough  of  his  character  to 
believe  that  he  will  come  out  all  the  stronger  for  it." 

"Papa,  that  is  how  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk," 
cried  Cecil.  "  Oh,  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  that  is 
what  I  call  unjust.  You  think  of  Steenie's  character, 
and  of  how  he  is  to  get  over  it,  but  you  quite  forget 
her.  You  forget  he  has  made  her  love  him,  and  won 
her  promise.  You  don't  ask  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  her,  to  be  cast  off  just  because  the  person  she  loves 
does  not  think  her  worth  braving  trouble,  and  perhaps 
some  loss  of  position  and  regard  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for.  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  Stephen's 
character  coming  out  stronger  for  the  disappointment, 
but  I  think  the  strength  he  would  gain  by  turning 
away  from  a  girl  he  loves,  because  she  is  unfortunate 
without  fault  of  her  own,  would  only  be  strength  to 
do  cruel  and  cowardly  things.  That's  the  sort  of 
strength  people  get  by  trampling  out  love  for  worldly 
reasons.  I  had  rather,  caring  as  much  for  Steenie  as 
you  know  I  do,  that  he  brought  trouble  on  his  .life, 
and  had  to  suffer  even  a  great  deal,  than  that  he  did 
what  I  should  have  to  despise  him  for." 
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Sir  Cecil  looked  up  surprised  into  his  daughter's 
face,  and  then  mused  for  some  time  silently.  "There 
is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say,"  he  resumed  at  last; 
"but  you  are  only  looking  at  one  side.  Stephen  has 
duties  to  other  people  as  well  as  to  this  girl.  He  is 
an  only  son,  and  he  owes  a  great  deal  to  his  family 
and  to  his  name.  It  does  not  belong  to  him  alone. 
His  father  and  his  friends  may  well  object  to  his  con- 
necting it  with  one  so  terribly  disgraced.  There  is  an 
inheritance  of  shame,  as  well  as  of  honour;  a  thought- 
ful man  ought  to  shrink  from  entering  into  it.  Then 
as  to  your  friend,  the  young  lady  herself,  I  don't  for- 
get her  so  completely  as  you  suppose;  even  for  her, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  pain  is  the  least  evil. 
Youth  is  not  all  of  life,  remember.  There  is  a  long, 
long  time  to  come  after  its  vehement  passions  are  over. 
And  I  doubt  whether  any  early  disappointment  could 
entail  such  long  suffering  as  would  come  upon  a  wo- 
man who  felt  that  she  had  brought  discord  into  her 
husband's  family,  and  injured  his  prospects  in  life, 
when  once  she  perceived  that  he  had  begun  to  regret 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  her  sake.  Can't  you 
believe  that  it  might  be  better  for  your  friend  to  bear 
her  trial  alone,  than  to  see  the  shadow  of  her  father's 
guilt  fall  on  those  she  loves  best?" 

"I  think  I  might  feel  so,  but  Elsie  , Blake— it  is 
cruel  to  think  of  her  having  to  suffer  alone.  If  you 
had  seen  her,  you  would  understand.  Think  what  her 
life  will  be.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  bear  to  have 
any  hope  I  clung  to  snatched  away,  because  whatever 
were  to  happen  to  me,  I  should  always  have  had  you; 
but  all  her  life  she  has  had  worse  than  no  father.  I 
feel  she  ought  to  have  some  one; — there  is  nothing  I 
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would  not  do  to  give  her  some  one  to  help  her  and 
love  her,  when  I  think  of  that." 

Cecil  knew  her  father  did  not  like  the  sight  of  tears, 
and  she  paused  and  struggled  hard  to  send  back  the 
moisture  that  all  but  overflowed  her  eyes.  Sir  Cecil 
hastily  drew  her  hand  across  his  own. 

"You  are  an  eloquent  pleader;  but  how  you  are 
trembling,  my  poor  little  one.  I  think  we  have  had  as 
much  of  this  talk  as  is  good  for  us.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  anything  for  me  to  do;  I  can't  recall  the  ad- 
vice I  have  given,  and  Steenie  must  not  marry  with- 
out his  father's  consent." 

"No,  but  if  you  approved — my  uncle  is  so  easily 
persuaded  by  you — he  might  consent  :to  their  being 
married  even  now;  and  if  they  were  to  leave  England 
directly  with  us,  all  the  discomfort  of  Oldbury  censure 
and  gossip  would  be  avoided.  When  we  all  came 
back  again,  Elsie  would  have  been  his  wife  so  long, 
everything  else  would  be  forgotten." 

"I  don't  think  so;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  take 
such  a  responsibility  on  myself.  I  could  not  think  of 
interfering  to  bring  about  this  marriage,  and  besides, 
I  should  require  to  know  a  girl  very  thoroughly,  and 
think  well  of  her  family -too,  before  I  consented  to 
bring  her  into  such  close  intimacy  with  you  as  the 
plan  you  propose  would  necessitate." 

"Papa,  listen,"  said  Cecil,  suddenly  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck;  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  would 
do  rather  than  be  a  hindrance  to  their  happiness — I 
would  give  you  up  to  her.  Yes,  she  is  so  ..good 
and  beautiful  and  gentle,  you  would  get  to  love  her 
like  a  daughter  very  soon,  and  she  would  wait  on  you 
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almost  as  well  as  I  could.  She  shall  go  with  you  and 
Stephen,  and  I  will  stay  here  in  this  house  with  Grand- 
mamma all  the  years  you  are  away,  and  wait  for  you 
to  come  back  again.  I  would  be  very  patient;  I  would 
listen  to  all  the  stories — 

"Yes,  I  daresay.  And  how  much  of  you  should 
I  find  when  I  came  back  again  after  such  a  course  of 
discipline,  my  poor  little  self-elected  Iphigenia?  No, 
no,  I'm  not  disposed  to  be  sacrificed  on  this  fine  altar 
of  friendship,  if  you  are.  I  won't. have  an  unknown 
tall  daughter  thrust  upon  me  instead  of  my  own  little 
one,  to  whose  absurdities  I  am,  at  all  events,  accus- 
tomed. It's  an  impracticable  scheme,  Cecil;  but  after 
all,  if  your  friend  is  worth  as  much  as  you  think,  and 
if  Stephen's  attachment  to  her  has  sufficient  stability 
in  it,  their  case  is  not  altogether  desperate.  They,  can 
be  faithful  to  each  other  without  vows.  Let  Steenie 
come  out  to  China  with  us;  it  is  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  for  himself  every  way.  When  we  all  return, 
six  or  seven  years  hence,  he  will  find  Oldbury  looking 
very  much  as  it  does  now.  In  that  sleepy,  comfortable 
place  six  years  or  so  won't  have  made  much  difference 
in  any  one.  If  he  chooses  then  to  go  up  to  that 
gloomy  little  house  on  the  hill  to  look  for  a -wife,  and 
finds  Miss  Elsie  Blake  waiting  for  him,  their  attach- 
ment would  have  a  different  sort  of  look  about  it, 
and  might  deserve  greater  consideration  than  it  gets 
now.  No  one  then  would  have  a  right  to  interfere." 

"May  I  tell  him  you  say  so?"  asked  Cecil. 

"I  had  rather  you  said  nothing  about  it.  He  would 
turn  it  into  greater  encouragement  than  it  is  meant 
for;  and  unless  his  attachment  can  survive  all  man- 
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ner  of  discouragement,  it  had  much  better  die.  Now 
don't  think  any  more  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  and  come 
down  without  those  black  rings  round  your  eyes  to- 
morrow." 


Oldbiiry.    11. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Miss  Berry's  Promise. 

CECIL  calculated  on  her  cousin's  remaining  at 
least  a  week  in  Oldbury,  and  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed when,  on  the  fourth  morning  of  his  absence, 
her  father  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pierrepoint  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  coming  up  to  London  that 
day  with  his  son,  and  remaining  in  Eaton  Square  till 
the  time  fixed  for  their  departure  from  England  ar- 
rived. Cecil  got  up  and  looked  at  the  note  over  her 
father's  shoulder. 

"It  appears  to  be  quite  settled  then,"  she  observed, 
"that  Steenie  is  to  sail  with  us." 

"Yes;  I  always  knew  he  would,"  answered  Sir  Cecil 
quietly. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  remark 
that  rather  disconcerted  Cecil.  It  sounded  like,  "I 
always  knew  he  would  not  forego  so  manifest  an  ad- 
vantage for  any  romantic  folly."  She  could  not  give 
her  mind  to  her  business  quite  as  well  as  usual  that 
morning.  She  wandered  vaguely  about  the  house 
longing  for  Steenie  to  appear,  that  she  might  hear  his 
own  justification  of  his  decision. 

He  and  his  father  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Cecil  had  to  give  her  undivided  attention 
to  her  uncle  for  the  first  hour,  while  he  sat  with  her 
in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner  talking  over  the 
arrangements  for  the  voyage,  and  getting  from  her 
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many  little  particulars  about  their  plans,  which  his  son 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  communicate. 

While  Cecil  answered  his  questions  and  stole  ax 
studying  glance  every  now  and  then  into  Steenie's 
grave  face,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  should 
probably  have  to  do  without  the  explanation  of  her 
cousin's  change  of  purpose  she  had  been  looking  for 
all  day. 

Some  words  her  father  had  said  to  her  had  seemed, 
when  she  came  to  think  them  over,  like  warnings  not 
to  take  too  much  on  herself,  and  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  prudent,  and  not  put  herself  in  the 
way  of  saying  more  than  she  ought. 

It  was  a  relief,  however,  when,  as  she  was  follow- 
ing her  uncle  from  the  drawing-room,  Steenie  called 
her  back. 

"Can't  you  spare  me  five  minutes?" 

"You  know  I  can." 

"Well,  it  is  all  over;  they  have  left  Oldbury." 

"Left  Oldbury!     But  where  have  they  gone." 

"That  is  what  no  one  seems  to  know.  Yet  even 
that  is  not  the  worst.  My  father  saw  them  the  even- 
ing before  they  left — Miss  Blake  and  Elsie.  He  was 
kinder  to  me  than  I  should  have  expected;  he  asked 
for  a  message  for  me.  She  was  there;  she  might 
surely  have  sent  some  word — some  acknowledgment 
of  my  letter." 

"And  she  did  not?" 

"No;  Miss  Blake  in  her  presence  gave  a  message; 
something  about  hoping  that  no  recollections  of  them 
would  interfere  with  my  future  happiness.  I  cannot 
tell  what  it  meant.  My  letter  deserved  a  different  ac- 
knowledgment from  that.  She  should  not  have  let 
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that  be  said  to  me  for  answer  to  what  I  had  written 
to  her." 

"Then  you  think  there  will  never  be  any  other  an- 
swer?" 

"If  my  father  had  not  met  them  by  chance,  I 
should  not  have  heard  so  much  as  this.  They  took 
leave  of  no  one.  They  seem  to  have  designed  to 
vanish  from  the  place  without  leaving  a  trace.  If  he 
had  not  seen  them,  I  should  have  gone  up  to  the 
house  to  find  it  empty.  Not  a  word — and  I  have 
been  waiting  patiently  to  know  her  wishes  all  this 
time!" 

"Did  she  know  you  were  leaving  England  im- 
mediately?" 

"I  had  told  her  it  was  for  her  to  decide,  and  that, 
whether  I  went  or  stayed,  all  I  did  would  still  be  for 
her.  Well,  it  is  clear  they  won't  trust  me.  The  long 
uncertainty  would,  I  suppose,  have  been  worse  to  her 
than  giving  it  up  altogether.  Unhappy  and  forlorn 
as  they  are,  the  miserable  pretence  of  support  I  offered 
was  not  worth  accepting." 

"I  think  she  would  have  written  to  you  if  she 
dared.  You  don't  blame  her?" 

"No,  only  for  letting  herself  be  overruled,  and  not 
giving  me  a  chance  of  seeing  her  again.  I  ought  to 
have  had  that,  or  some  word  from  her.  To  have  her 
slide  away  from  me  in  this  silent  fashion  is  the 
hardest  of  all  ways  of  losing  her.  But  there,  Cecil,  I 
have  told  you  all  there  is  to  tell.  Now  it  is  over, 
we  won't  speak  about  it  again.  You  must  not  think 
me  ungrateful  for  all  your  sympathy  because  I  can't 
talk." 
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"No,  of  course  not.  /  shall  think  of  her  all  the 
sanie,  even  if  I  never  speak  her  name  again." 

"Thank  you;  God  bless  you  for  that!  You  are 
the  kindest,  best  sympathiser  a  man  ever  had." 

Steenie  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead  as 
he  finished  speaking,  and  Cecil  turned  away  and  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

Was  it  all  over  then?  Would  Elsie's  name  never 
be  mentioned  between  them  again,  and  all  that  happy 
Oldbury  summer  become  indeed  a  recollection  to  be 
struggled  against  and  blotted  out? 

There  was  very  little  time  for  talk  of  any  kind, 
during  the  busy  bewildering  days  that  followed. 
Stephen  worked  harder  than  any  one,  and  the  few 
hours  he  had  to  spare  were  given  to  his  father.  Lady 
Selina  claimed  a  good  deal  of  Cecil's  attention;  and 
as  the  day  that  was  to  separate  her  from  her  grand- 
mother drew  near,  she  discovered  that  even  the  old 
stories  about  the  Russels  being  so  small  and  brown 
had  a  sort  of  charm  about  them,  as  savouring  of  old 
home  ties,  that  made  the  prospect  of  coming  definitely 
to  the  last  time  of  hearing  more  painful  than  she  had 
anticipated. 

She  did  not  get  as  much  sympathy  from  her 
father  and  Steenie  in  her  regret  at  parting  from  all 
the  inanimate  objects  of  the  old  home  as  she  would 
have  liked.  Sir  Cecil  had  been  too  great  a  traveller  to 
have  very  keen  local  attachments;  and  when  she 
called  on  Stephen  to  join  in  mournful  recollections  of 
"that  first  time  when  we  managed  to  drag  the  big  il- 
lustrated Shakespeare  from  the  bookshelf,"  or  "the 
day '  when  we  painted  our  first  picture  on  the  rose- 
wood easel,"  she  generally  met  a  pre-occupied  look, 
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or  was  put  off  with  a  hasty  answer  that  checked  her 
communications.  These  were  not  the  recollections  he 
was  clinging  to,  she  perceived.  Something  else  was 
absorbing  all  his  regrets.  She  must  be  content  to 
take  her  farewell  of  the  old  life  alone. 

Just  at  the  last,  however,  in  the  supreme  moment 
of  parting  from  the  old  scenes,  she  and  her  cousin 
had  one  more  conversation,  in  which  Elsie's  name  was 
once  more  freely  spoken  between  them. 

Stephen  was  absent  the  whole  of  the  last  day  they 
were  to  be  in  London;  and  when  he  returned  very 
late  at  night,  Cecil  happened  to  be  the  only  member 
of  the  family  still  up.  The  others  had  gone  to  bed 
thoroughly  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  she  had  been 
making  the  most  of  the  solitary  hours,  first  to  make 
up  parcels  of  her  old  childish  treasures  to  leave  be- 
hind for  some  poor  children  she  was  interested  in, 
and  then  to  write  a  long  farewell  epistle  to  Miss 
Berry. 

Stephen  entered  the  drawing-room  as  she  was  fold- 
ing her  letter.  He  had  a  nosegay  of  scented  geranium 
leaves  and  balsam  flowers  in  his  hand,  which  he  came 
and  gave  to  her. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  up  still,"  he  said;  "I  promised 
to  give  you  these  flowers.  You  know  where  they 
come  from,  don't  you?" 

"Miss  Berry's  window-sill!  Yes,  yes,  how  well  I 
know  exactly  where  the  flower-pots  stand!  I  knew  all 
day  where  you  were,  but  your  father  has  been  quite 
in  a  state  of  mind  about  you,  half  fearing  that  you  had 
disappeared  mysteriously,  and  would  never  be  heard 
of  more." 

"You  knew  I  was  not  so  easily  got  rid  of." 
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"I  knew  you  would  go  to  see  the  old  place  again." 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt  your  letter.  Is  it  not  very 
late  for  you  to  be  sitting  up?" 

"I  had  finished.  I  have  been  writing  to  Miss 
Berry,  and  now  I  will  put  in  a  postscript  to  thank  her 
for  the  flowers." 

And  Cecil  lingered  longer  than  necessary  over  her 
last  sentence,  feeling  quite  sure  that  her  cousin  would 
soon  tell  her  more. 

"It  was  not  the  old  place  I  saw,  Cecil,"  he  said, 
after  a  few  moment's  silence.  "I  am  glad  I  went  and 
found  that  out.  I  shall  go  away  freer,  and  be  in  less 
danger  of  being  seized  with  a  frantic  mal  de  pays, 
such  as  dragged  me  back  to  Oldbury  las(t  spring.  You 
have  no  notion  how  empty  and  meaningless  it  all 
looked  to-day — a  mere  dead  shell.  What  do  I  care 
for  it?  She  was  the  whole  place  to  me.  I  know  that 
now,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  so  for  years.  I  shall 
have  no  painful  longings  to  get  back  to  Oldbury  for 
the  future.  That  is  all  over  since  I  have  seen  it 
again." 

"Poor  Oldbury!"  said  Cecil,  rather  bitterly.  "Did 
you  see  any  one  besides  Miss  Berry?" 

"I  walked  about  the  whole  day,  and  went  everywhere 
— up  into  the  hills,  and  to  all  our  old  haunts  by  the 
river,  feeling  all  the  time  as  one  might  feel  in  walking 
about  a  church-yard.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark  I 
turned  into  Miss  Berry's  house,  and  stayed  till  I  had 
to  run  off  to  catch  the  last  train.  We  had  a  good 
deal  of  talk.  She  thawed  out  of  the  strange  frightened 
silence  she  has  kept  up  with  us  lately,  and  spoke  of 
the  Blakes.  Cecil,  you  deserve  to  see  it,  you  care  so 
much  for  her — there,  read, — it  is  a  note  from  her  to 
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Miss  Berry  that  I  made  poor  Elderberry  give  up  to 
me  just  as  I  was  going  away." 

He  opened  the  tear-blistered  sheet  on  which  Elsie 
had  scrawled  her  good-bye,  and  held  it  before  Cecil's 
eyes,  but  he  would  not  let  it  out  of  his  hand  while 
she  read. 

Cecil's  face  was  wet  with  tears,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  she  could  speak  when  she  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  blotted  page. 

"It  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart,"  she  said. 

"It  has  comforted  mine,"  Steenie  answered.  "It  is 
a  bit  of  herself.  Every  word  of  the  note  is  like  her. 
Poor  child!  how  she  suffered  when  she  wrote  it.  See 
the  blots  on  the  paper!  It  shows  what  I  think  of  your 
love  for  her,  Cecil,  that  I  let  you  look  at  them.  Her 
silence,  and  what  I  chose  to  think  her  hardness  to- 
wards me,  had  confused  my  thoughts  of  her,  and  now 
I  have  found  her  again.  It  is  not  her  own  will  that 
has  divided  us,  and  nothing  else  shall.  I  don't  leave 
England  altogether  so  hopeless  as  I  thought  I  .should 
yesterday.  Miss  Berry  has  promised  to  follow  up  any 
opening  for  communication  with  her  that  may  arise, 
and  she  will  let  me  hear  of  her.  Imagine  having  to 
depend  for  news  of  what  one  cares  most  about  in  the 
world  on  such  letters  as  poor  dear  Elderberry's  are 
sure  to  be.  Yet  even  for  that  prospect  of  hearing  of 
her  I  am  immensely  thankful." 

"I  have  been  writing  to  Miss  Berry  to-night  to 
explain  how  she  is  to  communicate  with  us.  She  is 
sure  to  hear  some  news  of  the  Blakes  before  long; 
and  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  her  rambling 
letters  will  prove  the  most  interesting  we  shall  receive 
from  England — the  ones  we  shall  look  out  for  most 
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eagerly.  There — that  is  my  last  letter  written  on  the 
dear  old  Davenport  Papa  gave  me  when  I  was  ten 
years  old." 

"Are  you  leaving  your  geraniums  and  balsams  be- 
hind you?" 

"No,  I  am  dividing  them  to  give  you  half.  I  won- 
der who  will  keep  their  share  the  longest?" 

"I  shall,  of  course!  Not  that  I  understand  your 
love  of  relics,  or  that  I  shall  ever  want  anything  to 
recall  Elderberry's  little  old  room,  the  most  home-like 
place  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life.  It  can't  be  any- 
thing to  you  in  comparison." 

"Perhaps  not.  I  hear  Papa  opening  the  door  of 
his  bedroom.  He  is  wondering  what  keeps  me  up  so 
very  late;  and  indeed  I  ought  to  go,  for  our  last  Eng- 
lish day  is  an  hour  old  already." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Winter  Rain. 

MRS.  NEALE  lived  in  a  tall,  dark,  old-fashioned 
house,  in  a  quiet  street  opening  on  to  one  of  the 
West-end  squares;  and  Elsie's  first  view  of  her  new 
abode,  when  she,  her  grandfather,  and  Margaret  drove 
up  to  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  they 
had  left  Oldbury,  was  anything  but  a  cheering  one. 
It  was  a  heavy  sunless  November  afternoon.  The 
West-end  streets  and  squares  had  their  dreariest  de- 
serted autumnal  look.  She  glanced  up  and  down 
long  vistas  of  shut-up  houses,  all  alike  grim  and  life- 
less looking,  and  remembered  with  a  sort  of  remorse 
how,  when  she  was  a  child,  she  used  to  envy  Mar- 
garet her  half-yearly  journey  to  London.  And  this 
was  what  a  journey  was,  and  here  where  it  ended. 

The  inside  of  Mrs.  Neale's  house  was  not  more 
prepossessing  than  the  outside.  It  had  been  a  hand- 
some abode  in  its  day.  The  rooms  were  filled  with 
what  had  once  been  costly  furniture  and  ornaments, 
in  the  taste  of  a  bygone  time,  which  now  had  an  in- 
describable air  of  neglect  and  decay  about  them. 

Elsie  was  surprised  to  see  Margaret  wandering 
from  room  to  room  with  a  look  of  interest  softening 
her  face,  such  as  had  never  come  upon  it  for  anything 
in  Oldbury.  Both  to  her  and  old  Mr.  Blake  the  scenes 
they  had  returned  to  were  more  congenial  and  home- 
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like  than  those  they  had  left.  The  ghost  of  Margaret's 
youth  looked  at  her  from  the  faded  pictures  and  dust- 
laden,  dreary  decorations  of  the  rooms;  and  objects  in 
which  Elsie  could  only  see  a  worse  sort  of  squalor 
than  any  cottage  in  Oldbury  would  have  shown,  had 
a  halo  of  interest  from  associations  with  past  times 
for  her.  They  did  not  see  anything  of  Mrs.  Neale 
on  the  evening  of  their  arrival.  Elsie  had  to  wait  till 
the  middle  of  the  next  day  for  an  introduction  to  her 
grandmother,  whom  she  began  rather  to  dread  seeing. 
Margaret  warned  her  before  she  took  her  into  Mrs. 
Neale's  room,  that  she  must  not  show  any  emotion 
when  her  grandmother  spoke  to  her  first.  She  must 
be  quite  composed,  and  meet  her  in  a  commonplace 
way,  as  if  she  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
her  every  day. 

"Mrs.  Neale  was  not  precisely  an  invalid,"  Mar- 
garet said;  "but  she  was  a  person  who  had  always 
dreaded  excitement  of  a  painful  nature.  Yet  she  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  them — a  faithful  friend;  and 
they  owed  her  all  the  more  gratitude  for  persevering 
in  seeing  them,  because  her  inclination  would  have  led 
her  to  avoid  the  painful  thoughts  that  their  presence 
must  bring." 

Elsie  pictured  to  herself  a  cold,  apathetic  per- 
sonage, from  whom  she  feared  she  should  always 
shrink  away;  and  she  could  hardly  summon  courage 
to  follow  Margaret  into  the  little  upstairs  boudoir 
where  Mrs.  Neale  sat.  Her  first  glance  round  the 
room  caused  her  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  was  a 
pretty  room,  bright  and  carefully  kept,  very  unlike  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  house  she  had  previously  seen. 
There  were  vases  of  cut  flowers  on  the  table,  a  small 
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cheerful  fire  in  the  grate,  a  stand  holding  a  work- 
basket,  and  a  pile  of  library  books  drawn  conveniently 
near  an  arm-chair,  from  which  rose  a  tall,  graceful 
lady,  much  younger-looking  than  Elsie  had  expected, 
and  with  traces  of  great  beauty  on  her  face.  She 
held  out  both  hands,  drew  Elsie  towards  her,  and  gave 
her  a  quick  kiss  on  each  cheek. 

"So  this  is  little  Alice,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
rather  forced  cheerfulness.  *  Then  dropping  Elsie's 
hands,  she  sank  into  her  chair  as  hastily  as  she  had 
risen,  leaned  back,  and  shut  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  during 
which  Margaret  had  approached  her  chair  rather  anx- 
iously; "there  is  certainly  more  likeness  than  from 
your  description  I  was  prepared  to  see,  but  I  don't 
mean  to  allow  myself  to  be  overcome.  I  will  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day  till  I  get  accustomed 
to  it" 

She  made  several  remarks  on  indifferent  subjects 
to  Margaret  before  she  turned  to  Elsie  again,  and 
then  surprised  her  by  beginning  to  question  her  on 
her  pursuits  and  accomplishments. 

"Of  course  she  has  never  seen  any  one  in  her 
life,"  Mrs.  Neale  said,  turning  to  Margaret,  when  Elsie 
had  made  a  hesitating  answer  or  two.  "How  could 
she  in  Oldbury,  or  indeed,  unhappily,  how  could  we 
show  her  to  anybody  anywhere?  Poor  child!  one 
almost  wishes  she  had  been  plain — it  would  have  been 
less  tantalizing;  for  what  use  can  beauty  or  advantages 
of  any  kind  ever  be  to  her?" 

Margaret  made  no  answer,  and  Mrs.  Neale,  taking 
up  a  book  from  the  stand,  observed,  "There,  my  dear, 
I  think  that  will  do  for  the  present.  You  had  per- 
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haps  better  go  now.  It  only  wants  half  an  hour  to 
my  dinner-time;  and  I  am  always  obliged  to  be  per- 
fectly silent  and  quiet  before  and  after  eating.  I  will 
see  Alice— or  Elsie  I  think  you  call  her — again  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon;  and  by  and  by 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  let  her  read  aloud  to  me. 
She  looks  as  if  she  would  read  well." 

Elsie  received  two  more  hasty  kisses,  and  Mrs. 
Neale  looked  approvingly  at  her  as  she  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"She  really  is  a  sweetly  pretty  creature,"  she  said 
aside  to  Margaret;  "but  have  you  not  put  her  into 
very  coarse,  heavy  mourning?  Has  she  nothing  else 
she  can  wear  while  she  is  here?" 

"Nothing  different  from  what  you  have  seen,"  Mar- 
garet answered.  "You  know  my  scruples.  I  cannot 
bear  to  spend  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ori 
ourselves,  while " 

"Yes,  yes;  but  you  carry  the  principle  a  great 
deal  too  far.  I  have  never  gone  along  with  you.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  dispute  the  point.  Alice  has  always 
been  your  charge  since  her  poor  mother's  death,  and 
of  course  I  shall  not  begin  to  interfere  now." 

Elsie  looked  up  at  Margaret  as  they  left  the  room 
together. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  ever  call  her  grandmother," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "How  different  she  is!" 

"Yes,"  Margaret  answered;  "but  we  will  not  judge 
her.  She  has  never  failed  in  substantial  kindness  since 
our  misfortunes,  as  many  whom  we  once  esteemed 
close  friends  have  done.  She  was  a  prosperous,  ad- 
mired, successful  woman,  living  much  in  the  gay  world, 
till  the  blow  came  that  cut  her  off  from  all  her  old 
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pleasures  at  once.  She  could  never  bear  to  face  her 
old  companions  after  her  son-in-law's  disgrace.  She 
has  shut  herself  up  in  that  room,  and  tried  to  hedge 
herself  in  from  painful  thoughts,  and  from  absolutely 
seeing  and  feeling  the  change  in  her  position.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  a  good  way  of  bearing  the  trial, 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  she  has  strength  for. 
Your  poor  mother  died." 

"Took  that  way  of  slipping  out  of  the  trouble, 
and  evading  her  share,"  Margaret's  words  almost 
seemed  to  imply. 

"Was  not  that  the  worst  part  of  the  trial  to  Mrs. 
Neale?  Did  she  not  love  Mamma  very  much?"  Elsie 
asked. 

"She  was  very  proud  of  her  beauty;  but  your 
mother  married  young:  she  and  Mrs.  Neale  both  lived 
very  much  for  society,  and  necessarily  saw  but  little 
of  each  other.  Mrs.  Neale's  chief  affection  has  always 
been  given  to  her  son  Gilbert." 

"The  one  who  is  alive  still?"  asked  Elsie. 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret;  "but  we  shall  not  see  him. 
He  will  certainly  not  come  near  the  house  while  we 
are  staying  here." 

After  that  first  visit  Elsie  spent  an  hour  or  so 
each  day  in  Mrs.  Neale's  room.  She  received  the 
same  quick  kisses — two  at  coming  and  two  at  going, 
never  more  nor  less — and  meanwhile  was  questioned 
on  such  ordinary  topics  as  a  visitor  might  be  enter- 
tained with,  or  set  to  read  one  of  the  circulating 
library  novels,  of  which  Mrs.  Neale  always  had  a  large 
supply  in  hand.  Now  and  then  Mrs.  Neale  would 
interrupt  the  reading  to  open  out  to  Elsie  on  some 
recollection  of  her  past  life.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
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Elsie  listened  breathlessly,  expecting  some  mention  of 
her  father  or  her  mother,  which  would  make  her  feel 
more  familiar  with  them,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ever 
came.  It  was  an  account  of  some  fete  at  which 
Mrs.  Neale  had  assisted  years  before,  or  a  lively  de- 
scription of  some  celebrity  to  whom  she  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  who  had  admired  her,  with  which  her 
grandmother  entertained  her.  Occasionally  she  would 
wind  up  with  a  lamentation  that  Elsie  would  never 
know  anything  of  similar  pleasures — that  the  world  of 
fashionable  society  in  which  her  grandmother  and 
mother  had  shone  such  conspicuous  stars  was  de- 
finitely closed  to  her.  There  was  anger  as  well  as 
pity  in  Mrs.  Neale's  bright  eyes  whenever  a  few  words 
of  this  kind  passed  her  lips.  She  looked  almost 
grudgingly  at  Elsie's  lovely  face,  as  if  this  were  an- 
other good  thing  of  which  the  enjoyment  had  been 
cruelly  snatched  away  from  her. 

These  glimpses  at  Mrs.  Neale's  past  experiences 
were  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  subjects  that  usually 
occupied  Elsie's  thoughts,  as  the  bright  room  in  which 
the  hostess  lived  was  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
house.  During  the  many  hours  when  she  was  not 
with  her  grandmother,  Elsie  wandered  about  the 
neglected,  silent  rooms,  where  footsteps  and  voices 
were  seldom  heard  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
She  lifted  the  lids  of  inlaid  work-boxes,  and  looked 
down  into  quaint,  costly  vases,  round  which  sickly 
odours  of  long  since  evaporated  perfumes  lingered, 
and  tried  to  fancy  how  they  had  looked  in  past  times, 
and  speculated  what  other  faces  had  bent  near,  and 
what  other  hands  had  touched  them. 

The  life  lived  in  these  rooms,  when  they  had  been 
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constantly  occupied,  had  not  been  one  that  had  left 
any  personal  or  home-like  relic  behind.  It  was  the 
flavour  of  past  gaieties  and  of  suddenly-interrupted 
amusements  that  lingered  about  the  place,  and  gave 
it  its  indescribable  air  of  gloom.  It  was  to  escape 
from  this  that  Mrs.  Neale  had  shut  herself  up  in  her 
retreat.  Elsie  meditated  a  great  deal  on  the  difference 
between  Mrs.  Neale's  way  of  taking  her  trial  and 
Margaret's,  and  decided  within  herself  that,  after  all, 
the  solemn  acceptance  of  sorrow  as  the  appointed  lot 
of  their  lives,  which  had  given  its  character  to  the 
Oldbury  home,  was  preferable  to  the  ineffectual 
struggle  to  keep  thought  at  bay,  which  made  the 
ghastly  contrasts  of  the  life  here.  She  observed  with 
some  surprise  that,  in  spite  of  their  utter  unlikeness 
of  character,  there  was  a  strong  bond  of  mutual  affec- 
tion between  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Neale.  Little  dis- 
posed as  Margaret  was  to  tolerate  weakness  or  self- 
indulgence,  she  was  always  ready  to  make  excuses  for 
Mrs.  Neale's  faults;  and  when  she  spoke  to  her,  or 
performed  any  little  personal  service  for  her,  there 
would  come  a  faint  flush  of  colour,  and  a  softening 
of  all  the  lines  of  her  handsome,  clear  cut  face  that 
for  a  moment  or  two  restored  something  of  the  glow 
and  charm  of  youth  to  her  countenance. 

Elsie  pondered  much  in  her  solitary  hours  over 
these  revelations  of  Margaret's  inner  life.  Would  her 
life,  she  asked  herself,  be  like  this  one  whose  secrets 
she  was  divining  at  last?  Could  she  go  on  living 
after  the  love,  which  now  seemed  the  one  absorbing 
interest  of  her  existence,  had  been  quite  put  aside, 
and  allowed  to  live  as  a  faint  remembrance  only? 
Would  she,  years  hence,  return  to  some  house,  where 
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the  ghost  of  her  love  would  look  out  Upon  her  as  the 
ghost  of  Margaret's  did  in  this? 

Once,  about  a  week  after  she  came  to  London, 
Elsie  passed  down  Eaton-square  when  she  was  out 
walking  with  Crawford,  and  observed  a  carriage  stop 
at  a  door,  from  which  a  young  lady  alighted,  ran 
quickly  up  the  steps,  and  passed  into  the  house. 

"That's  Sir  Cecil  Russel's  house,  and  the  young 
lady  who  ran  in  is  Miss  Russel,  who  was  down  in 
Oldbury  so  long.  Did  you  see  her?"  Crawford  asked. 

Elsie  had  recognised  Cecil  at  the  very  first 
glimpse;  and  when  she  disappeared  she  stood  still, 
staring  blankly  at  the  closed  door,  and  could  hardly 
bring  herself  to  move  on,  even  when  Crawford  called 
her. 

This  incident  did  not  by  any  means  add  to  Elsie's 
comfort.  After  that  day  she  always  had  a  feverish, 
restless  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  at  which  Mar- 
garet was  accustomed  to  send  her  out  for  a  daily 
walk  with  Crawford.  If  it  rained,  or  if  Crawford  was 
busy  and  could  not  go  out  with  her,  she  was  more 
unhappy  than  usual  the  whole  day.  When  she  did 
get  out,  all  her  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the  one 
hope  that  Crawford's  errands  would  lead  her  to  take 
the  way  she  wanted  to  go.  She  seldom  had  courage 
herself  to  propose  that  they  should  walk  down  Eaton- 
square;  but  if  they  did  pass  Sir  Cecil's  house,  she  felt 
as  if  the  object  of  the  walk  had  been  attained.  She 
had  glanced  up  at  the  windows,  and  seen  a  curtain 
flutter;  or  a  footman  passed  up  the  doorsteps  and 
gave  in  a  letter  while  she  was  by;  or  at  the  very  least 
she  had  breathed  a  whiff  of  perfume  from  the  gera- 
niums and  mignonette  in  Cecil's  balcony.  She  went 
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home  satisfied — a  sort  of  link  between  herself  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  house  had  to  her  fancy  been 
woven;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  comparative 
content 

At  last  a  morning  came — a  chill  December  morn- 
ing— when  she  went  out,  after  having  been  confined 
to  the  house  by  nearly  a  fortnight's  rain,  and  looking 
up  at  Sir  Cecil's  house  saw  signs  that  made  her  heart 
die  within  her.  The  windows  and  doors  were  wide 
open;  work-people  were  passing  in  and  out.  A  van 
laden  with  furniture  stood  at  the  door.  Elsie  en- 
treated Crawford  to  stop  and  ask  what  it  meant.  The 
careless  surprised  answers  brought  no  comfort. 

Yes,  this  house  did  once  belong  to  Sir  Cecil  Rus- 
sel,  but  he  had  gone  abroad  for  several  years,  and 
now  the  house  was  let  again,  and  another  family  were 
coming  immediately  to  live  in  it. 

All  Elsie's  eagerness  to  walk  out  disappeared  after 
that  day,  and  she  relapsed  into  a  state  of  listlessness 
and  depression  that  greatly  distressed  and  puzzled 
Margaret. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

A  Reft  in  the  Cloud. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  Margaret  went 
to  Dartmoor  to  pay  her  last  visit  to  the  prisoner  there, 
who  was  to  be  released  in  the  coming  spring.  She 
went  quite  alone.  Since  his  wife's  death  Mr.  Blake 
had  been  gradually  sinking  into  a  state  of  apathy, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  roused  to  undertake  the 
journey.  When  Margaret  spoke  of  it  to  him,  he 
listened  attentively  for  a  time,  a  look  of  sorrowful  in- 
telligence would  come  on  his  face,  and  he  seemed  to 
struggle  to  call  together  his  wandering  thoughts,  and 
brace  himself  for  some  effort  he  had  to  make.  But 
the  instant  she  ceased  to  speak,  the  impression  of  her 
words  passed  away,  the  blank  look  settled  on  his  face 
again,  and  he  would  begin  to  mutter  the  words  of  a 
problem  or  a  passage  from  some  book  to  himself. 
After  a  time,  Margaret  left  off  urging  him  to  come 
with  her,  for  she  thought  that  the  sight  of  him  in  his 
present  state  would  be  a  greater  pain  to  his  son  than 
even  the  disappointment  of  seeing  her  standing  for  the 
first  time  alone  at  the  prison-grate  where  so  many  sad 
interviews  had  already  taken  place. 

Elsie  made  a  frightened,  half-shrinking  offer  to  ac- 
company her  aunt  to  Dartmoor;  but  Margaret,  though 
pleased  that  she  should  show  even  a  slight  desire  to 
see  her  father,  thought  it  better  not  to  take  her.  The 
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expression  of  the  wish,  however,  opened  her  heart  to 
talk  to  Elsie  about  her  father  more  freely  than  she 
had  ever  done  before.  She  did  not  in  any  degree  at- 
tempt to  excuse  his  crime,  but  she  spoke  of  his  deep 
penitence,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  love  for  his  little 
daughter,  which  alone  of  all  his  previous  interests  had 
survived  the  numbing  effects  of  much  solitude  and 
excessive  manual  labour. 

The  day  before  Margaret  set  out  on  her  expedi- 
tion, she  read  aloud  to  Elsie  all  the  letters  that  her 
father  had  written  since  his  imprisonment.  With  the 
exception  of  the  passages  in  them  that  referred  to  her- 
self, they  sounded  to  Elsie  somewhat  meagre  and 
cold.  Margaret  pointed  out  a  spot  here  and  there 
where  the  paper  was  still  crisp  and  blistered  with  the 
tears  that  had  fallen  on  it  when  the  letter  had  been 
first  read;  but  the  few  words  of  bitter  self-accusation 
that  had  called  forth  these  tears  did  not  move  Elsie 
as  they  had  moved  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
long  ago.  The  suffering  she  had  herself  endured  was 
too  strong  in  her  mind  for  any  expression  of  remorse 
for  the  sin  that  had  caused  it  to  seem  quite  adequate. 
She  sat  dry- eyed  while  Margaret  read,  angry  with  her- 
self for  feeling  so  hard  and  cold,  and  for  being  able 
to  see  nothing  but  the  dark  chasm  dividing  her  from 
all  natural  joy  and  communion  with  her  fellows,  which 
this  man's  crimes  had  rent.  How  was  it  that  Margaret 
felt  so  differently?  How  had  she  learned  to  merge  all 
thought  of  her  own .  loss  in  such  supreme  pity  for  the 
guilty  one,  that  the  necessity  of  sharing  his  punish- 
ment seemed  a  privilege  of  kinship  instead  of  an  un- 
just doom? 

Margaret  was  to    spend  a  night  with  a  friend  at 
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Southampton,  and  had  to  be  absent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days.  It  was  a  trying  time  to  Elsie,  but  it  did 
her  good.  The  necessity  of  occupying  herself  inces- 
santly in  attendance  on  her  grandfather,  who  missed 
Margaret  very  much,  broke  the  habit  of  brooding  over 
her  own  griefs  to  which  she  had  been  yielding;  and 
when  she  had  an  instant's  leisure,  her  thoughts,  instead 
of  reverting  to  their  usual  train,  followed  Margaret  on 
her  journey,  and  occupied  themselves  in  picturing  the 
scene  in  the  prison,  when  Margaret  and  her  father 
would  undergo  the  last  of  their  many  constrained, 
painful  meetings — face  to  face,  but  with  bars  between 
them,  and  no  touch,  not  even  a  clasp  of  the  hand 
possible.  What  would  be  said?  What  questions  would 
be  asked?  Her  name  would  come  into  their  talk 
there,  where  she  shuddered  to  think  of  its  having  been 
spoken  so  often.  And  then  Elsie  tried  hard  to  turn 
her  thoughts  quite  from  herself,  and  call  up  the 
marred,  miserable,  labour- worn  face,  from  whose  lips, 
as  Margaret  had  told  her,  her  name  so  often  came. 
She  made  herself  look  at  it,  tried  to  see  the  love  for 
her  written  on  it,  and  would  not  let  any  vision  of 
Steenie's  face,  with  another  kind  of  love  for  her  in  his 
eyes,  float  up  and  thrust  her  father's  away.  No;  this 
sad  face  was  hers  to  love,  not  the  other  bright  one. 
She  must  take  this  into  her  heart  and  thoughts,  and 
let  the  other  go.  If  she  could  but  do  it  less  grudg- 
ingly; if  only  the  contrast  would  not  look  so  terribly 
great,  so  hard  to  grow  accustomed  to! 

There  was  an  evening  service  at  a  church  close  to 
Mrs.  Neale's  house,  which  Margaret  and  Elsie  were  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  attending;  and  on  the  first  day  of 
Margaret's  absence,  Elsie,  leaving  Mr.  Blake  asleep  in 
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his  chair,  ventured  to  slip  away  for  the  short  hour  the 
service  lasted.  She  felt  it  would  be  a  help  to  her  to 
bring  the  struggle  she  was  carrying  on  within  herself 
into  the  still  atmosphere  of  the  church,  within  hearing 
of  mingled  voices  murmuring  prayers  for  help,  into 
the  presence  of  bowed  heads,  some  of  which  might  be 
weighed  down  with  grief  as  heavy  as  her  own.  She 
expected  to  receive  comfort,  but  she  found  a  greater 
deliverance  than  she  had  looked  for.  A  stranger  to 
her  read  the  service.  The  words  of  the  prayers  seemed 
to  have  a  new  meaning  to  Elsie  from  the  trembling 
earnestness  with  which  they  were  spoken;  but  she  did 
not  look  up  till  the  Creed  was  read.  "I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  The  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins."  The  so- 
lemn triumph  of  the  tone  in  which  the  last  sentence 
was  uttered  brought  the  words  into  Elsie's  heart  with 
a  start  of  wonder  that  she  had  never  rightly  felt  their 
meaning  before.  She  lifted  up  her  head  and  caught  a 
look  on  the  speaker's  face,  in  his  far-seeing  eyes,  in 
his  strong,  compassionate,  sorrowful  mouth,  which  in- 
tensified the  impression  the  words  had  made  upon  her. 
"The  Forgiveness  of  Sins."  The  belief  he  was  stating 
was  clearly  more  to  him  than  a  joyful,  comfortable 
assurance  of  personal  pardon  merely.  In  speaking  the 
words  he  seemed  to  be  taking  upon  him  a  great 
weight  of  obligation — to  forgive  while  being  forgiven, 
to  shrink  from  no  partnership  in  suffering,  from  no  toil 
and  struggle  to  undo  the  effects  of  others'  sin  which 
perfect  forgiveness  includes.  Elsie  knelt  down  at  the 
next  prayer  with  a  new  thought  in  her  mind;  an  il- 
lumination had  fallen  on  her  difficult  path  which  made 
it  no  longer  seem  so  very  hard  to  tread. 
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The  sermon  that  followed  made  the  dawning 
thought  grow  each  moment  clearer.  It  was  on  the 
divine  humanity  of  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  the  race 
under  His  headship.  As  Elsie  listened,  the  bitter  sense 
of  injustice  in  her  lot  which  had  been  troubling  her 
for  many  months,  quite  passed  away.  It  began  no 
longer  to  seem  so  dark  and  horrible  a  thing  to  be 
condemned  to  share  the  punishment  of  another's  guilt. 
She  learned  that  this  was  the  privilege,  the  meaning 
of  kinship,  the  condition  of  union  with  the_Head,  who 
had  suffered  for  all.  The  mystery  of  pain,  of  the  in- 
nocent suffering  with  the  guilty,  became  a  little  clearer. 
She  felt  she  was  no  longer  alone.  Her  pain  seemed 
useless,  meaningless  no  longer.  There  was  One  bear- 
ing it  with  her,  knitting  her  to  Himself  and  to  all  her 
fellows  in  the  great  divine  and  human  task  of  endur- 
ance, of  bringing  good  from  evil,  of  sorrowing  and 
suffering  with  and  for  all. 

Elsie  went  home  with  a  peace  and  calm  in  her 
heart  she  had  never  known  before.  The  hardness  she 
had  wondered  at  and  lamented  over  in  herself  disap- 
peared now  that  she  had  accepted  sacrifice  as  the  Di- 
vine law  of  life.  She  discovered  that  she  had  been 
harsh  and  unforgiving — not  from  indignation  against 
sin,  but  from  a  grudge  in  her  heart  at  having  to  share 
in  its  punishment.  The  thought  of  the  Perfect  Son  of 
Man  choosing  to  suffer  with  those  He  saved  softened 
her,  while  it  gave  her  fresh  courage  to  endure  her  own 
share  of  pain. 

Margaret  returned  home  the  next  day,  and  Elsie 
received  her  with  an  affectionate  warmth  of  welcome, 
which  showed  Margaret  at  once  that  a  happy  change 
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had  come  over  her  spirit,  and  that  the  dark  apathy  of 
self-involved  grief  was  at  length  shaken  off. 

As  they  talked  long  together  that  evening,  and 
Elsie,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  subject,  showed 
an  earnest  desire  to  learn  all  she  could  about  her 
father,  that  she  might  prepare  herself  to  be  to  him 
what  he  hoped  to  find  her,  Margaret  felt  for  the  first 
time  in  many  many  years  that  she  had  a  companion  in 
the  task  of  bearing  the  family  burdens — some  one 
near  her  who  could  give  her  support  and  comfort  in 
return  for  what  she  was  always  giving.  Elsie  would 
have  been  well  repaid  for  her  efforts  if  she  had  known 
the  rest  that  this  discovery  brought  to  Margaret's 
weary  heart. 

The  last  few  months  had  been  more  painful  to 
Margaret  than  all  the  previous  years  of  her  long  trial. 
The  return  to  old  haunts  and  habits,  if  it  had  brought 
interest  and  excitement,  had  also  brought  a  renewal 
of  vivid  pain  such  as  she  had  believed  she  could 
never  feel  again,  and  that  last  interview  with  her 
brother,  once  looked  forward  to  as  a  joyful  epoch,  had 
proved  more  depressing  than  any  she  had  experienced 
hitherto.  She  had  been  shocked  at  the  change  the 
last  half-year  had  made  in  her  brother's  health  and 
appearance.  Since  the  news  of  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  imparted  to  him, 
he  had  been  seized  with  a  fever  of  impatience  for  the 
hour  of  release  to  come,  which  was  wearing  him  down 
more  rapidly  than  the  labour  and  suffering  of  the 
years  when  release  had  seemed  too  distant  to  be  worth 
hoping  for.  Margaret  confessed  to  Elsie  that  she 
wished  now  she  had  consented  to  her  request  and 
taken  her  to  Dartmoor.  Her  father  seemed  to  have 
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laid  aside  his  once  absorbing  desire  to  conceal  his 
guilt  from  his  only  child,  and  to  be  possessed  only  by 
a  terror  lest  he  should  after  all  never  enjoy  the  sight 
his  eyes  craved. 

As  the  hour  of  his  discharge  drew  near,  it  was 
each  day  more  and  more  impossible  to  him  to  believe 
that  he  should  live  till  it  came. 

To  Margaret  also  the  months  that  had  to  be  worn 
through  before  the  dreaded,  wished-for  day  arrived, 
looked  terribly  long.  She  did  not  know  how  she  could 
have  borne  them  if  Elsie  had  not  just  then  changed 
from  being  an  anxious  charge  into  a  sympathising 
helper. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Margaret,  her  father, 
and  Elsie  left  Mrs.  Neale's  house  and  went  into  lodg- 
ings in  a  neighbouring  street.  Gilbert  Neale  was  com- 
ing to  spend  some  weeks  with  his  mother,  and  they 
wished  to  be  settled  in  a  home  of  their  own  before  he 
arrived.  While  he  remained  in  London,  Elsie  went 
twice  every  day,  at  stated  times,  to  see  her  grand- 
mother, but  Margaret  never  accompanied  her  on  these 
visits.  Her  uncle  used  to  come  into  Mrs.  Neale's 
boudoir  while  she  was  there,  and  would  often  sit 
watching  her  for  a  long  time  together,  with  a  softened, 
sorrowful  expression  on  his  stern  face;  but  he  spoke 
little  to  her,  and  they  did  not  make  much  advance 
towards  acquaintanceship.  She,  on  her  part,  had  a 
shrinking  from  him.  She  could  not  forget,  even  in 
her  softened  mood,  that  he  had  interfered  (it  might  be 
rightly,  she  could  not  judge  of  that)  to  separate  her 
from  Stephen  Pierrepoint. 

One  day  when  they  chanced  to  be  going  down 
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the  staircase  together,  he  startled  her  by  a  sudden 
question: 

"Do  you  ever  hear  anything  of  young  Pierrepoint 
now?"  he  said  abruptly. 

"No,"  ELsie  answered,  with  a  look  of  appeal  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  question  in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  well,  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  but  it 
was  right  that  I  should  know.  He  has  been  kind  to 
my  nephew,  and  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  he 
had  been  brought  into  any  trouble  through  a  con- 
nexion of  mine.  For  your  sake,  as  well  as  his,  it  is 
best  that  there  should  be  nothing  between  you.  What- 
ever you  think  about  it  at  present,  you  may  take  my 
word  that  I  am  right." 

Elsie  hurried  away,  without  attempting  an  answer. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  see  the  tears  of  indignation 
and  pain  that  would  force  themselves  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

Nothing  further  ever  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject;  but  those  few  words  were  enough  to  revive  a 
good  deal  of  the  bitter  feeling  Elsie  hoped  she  had 
succeeded  in  putting  quite  away  from  her. 

Did  people  who  had  crushed  out  their  own  loves 
(for  sufficient  reasons,  perhaps)  necessarily  grow  as 
harsh  and  cold  as  this  uncle  of  hers  seemed  to  be? 
She  wondered  often  what  he  and  Margaret  had  been 
like  in  their  happy  days.  It  interested  her  to  observe 
that  there  was  a  certain  resemblance  between  them 
now,  for  she  thought  it  showed  that,  far  apart  as  their 
outward  lives  had  been,  there  had  remained  a  link  of 
sympathy  between  them.  Each  in  thought  and  re- 
collection had  been  living  unconsciously  with  the  other. 
They  had  suffered  together,  and  grown  as  much  alike 
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in  their  utter  separation  as  constant  intercourse  might 
have  made  them. 

Before  Mr.  Neale  left  London  he  called  once  at  the 
Blakes'  lodgings,  and  had  an  interview  with  Margaret 
and  Elsie.  It  was  merely  on  matters  of  business  he 
came  to  speak  to  them.  He  was  Elsie's  trustee,  and 
had  the  management  of  some  property  she  would  in- 
herit from  her  mother;  and  now  that  her  father  was 
likely  to  return  home,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
some  fresh  arrangements  which  he  wished  to  explain 
to  them. 

It  was  to  Mr.  Blake  nominally  that  the  explana- 
tions were  offered;  but  as  it  was  found  impossible  to 
fix  his  attention  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time  on 
anything  that  was  being  said,  Margaret  had  to  act  for 
him,  and  take  the  chief  part  in  a  discussion  of  future 
plans  which  grew  out  of  the  statements  Mr.  Neale  laid 
before  her. 

Elsie  sat  silently  by  Margaret's  side,  listening  and 
wondering.  All  day  she  had  been  the  more  agitated 
of  the  two  at  the  prospect  of  this  meeting,  and  now  it 
was  she,  and  not  Margaret,  whose  mind  was  in  a 
tumult,  and  whose  thoughts  refused  to  fix  themselves 
on  the  everyday  business  details  that  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Would  the  time  ever  come,  she  wondered  fearfully, 
when  she  and  Stephen  would  meet,  after  years  and 
years  of  separation,  and  touch  hands  coldly,  and  sit 
opposite  each  other  at  a  table,  and  talk  in  quiet, 
measured  tones  of  deeds  and  money  and  places  of 
abode,  and  ways  and  means  of  living;  like  strangers, 
or  indifferent  acquaintances?  No;  very  very  unlike 
either,  Elsie  acknowledged  to  herself. 
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Two  strangers  or  two  indifferent  acquaintances 
could  hardly  have  gone  on  talking  so  long  without  there 
coming  to  one  or  the  other — some  little  relaxation  of 
the  face  from  its  studied  quietness,  some  touch  of 
feeling  into  a  tone  of  voice,  some  little  look  or  chance 
word  that  made  an  approach  to  cordiality.  There 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  strong  feeling  underneath  to 
need  such  careful  guarding.  If  something  should 
startle  them  into  being  themselves  for  a  moment?  If 
Margaret's  voice  were  to  change?  If  she  were  to 
glance  up  from  her  slow  reading  aloud  to  her  father 
of  the  letter  Mr.  Neale  had  put  into  her  hands,  and 
meet  the  look  in  the  deep-set  grey  eyes  opposite  her, 
which  Elsie  perceived  were  studying  her  face  by  stealth, 
learning  it  jealously  by  heart,  as  she  read,  what  would 
happen  then?  Elsie  felt  oppressed,  as  if  she  could 
hardly  breathe  in  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  choked- 
up  emotion  she  was  in. 

At  length  it  was  over:  the  last  paper  signed,  the 
last  explanation  given.  Margaret  rose  from  her  seat 
as  soon  as  the  business  was  concluded,  as  if  to  in- 
timate that  the  interview  must  end  there;  Mr.  Neale 
seemed  disposed  to  linger  a  few  moments  longer,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  Margaret's  face  to  encourage 
him  to  enter  on  any  fresh  topic  of  discourse.  She 
stood  quiet  and  cold,  looking  towards  him  steadily, 
with  eyes  from  which  all  expression  seemed  to  have 
been  purposely  withdrawn,  as  she  awaited  his  farewell. 
Then  he  shook  hands  with  them  all  silently,  and  left 
the  room. 

Margaret  drew  a  long  sigh  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him. 

"It  is  over,"  she  said,  with  the  slight  tremor  in  her 
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voice  which  Elsie  had  been  listening  for  all  the  morn- 
ing. "It  is  over.  We  have  taken  the  first  necessary 
step  towards  inaugurating  the  new  life  we  are  all  to 
begin  when  your  father  comes  back  to  us,  and  now 
we  have  only  to  enter  upon  it  thankfully." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
Release. 

ELSIE  had  believed  herself  almost  indifferent  about 
the  plans  for  the  future  which  Margaret  had  discussed 
with  Mr.  Neale;  but  when  she  found  it  was  definitely 
arranged  that  the  whole  family  were  to  emigrate  to 
America  as  soon  as  her  father  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
that  they  were  to  sail  early  in  the  spring,  she  was 
more  dismayed  at  the  prospect  than  she  had  expected 
to  be. 

Leaving  England,  she  discovered,  meant  to  her 
getting  further  and  further  away  from  Oldbury,  and 
putting  herself  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  happy 
chances  arising  that  might  take  her  in  the  way  of 
hearing  old  friends'  names,  or  regaining  some  link  of 
associations  with  the  places  that  were  dear  to  her. 
She  did  not  hate  London  quite  so  much  now  as  she 
had  done%at  first;  and  when  she  compared  it  with  the 
far  off  American  city  to  which  they  were  bound,  she 
began  to  love  it  dearly.  Once  she  had  seen  Mr.  Pierre- 
point's  name  in  a  printed  announcement  of  a  charity 
sermon  he  was  to  preach  in  a  church  not  very  distant 
from  where  they  lived;  once  she  had  passed  an  Old- 
bury  person  in  the  street,  an  Oldbury  tradesman,  who 
had  recognised  her,  and  taken  off  his  cap  to  her.  In 
England  such  events  would  be  always  possible;  and 
though  Elsie  smiled  at  herself  for  her  folly  in  prizing 
such  incidents  so  dearly,  she  found  it  cost  her  a  hard 
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wrench  to  put  herself  finally  beyond  all  chance  of 
their  recurrence.  She  and  Margaret  spent  many  hours 
during  the  next  two  months  working  at  the  outfit  for 
their  voyage.  Margaret  grew  more  cheerful  as  each 
week  passed.  She  would  talk  a  great  deal  to  Elsie  as 
they  sat  together  over  their  work  about  the  sort  of 
life  in  America  she  hoped  they  would  lead.  She  drew 
attractive  pictures  of  a  quiet  little  farmhouse  in  some 
sparsely  populated  district,  where  they  would  make 
their  home  and  find  rest  and  healthful  occupation 
amid  deep  country  quiet,  and  with  scenes  of  a  new 
kind  of  natural  beauty  round  them,  which  would  have 
no  painful  associations  linked  with  it.  They  two,  her- 
self and  Elsie,  must  take  all  the  care  and  work  of  the 
household  on  themselves,  not  looking  for  any  help  or 
much  companionship  from  the  new  inmate  they  would 
have.  Margaret  found  it  impossible  to  speak  to  Elsie 
of  her  father  as  any  other  father  might  have  been 
spoken  of  to  a  daughter  who  had  not  seen  him  since 
her  babyhood.  Seventeen  years  of  monotonous  labour 
and  association  with  depraved  companions  had  driven 
away  every  trace  of  former  cultivation,  and  irretriev- 
ably injured  his  mental  faculties.  Liberty  could  give 
him  nothing  now  but  rest,  and  the  pitying  love  of  the 
relations  whose  lives  he  had  spoiled. 

Seventeen  years!  Margaret  would  let  her  work  fall 
from  her  hands  sometimes  and  remain  silent,  while  her 
thoughts  flew  back  over  the  years  with  a  kind  of 
wonder  that  they  should  have  been  lived  through. 
Seventeen  years!  And  all  that  time  his  mother's 
thoughts  and  hers  had  followed  the  unhappy  one 
down  through  every  step  of  degradation  and  pain; 
accompanying  him  day  by  day  in  drudgery  and  shame 
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and  remorse;  mixing  every  hour  of  theirs  with  the 
thought  of  what  his  was — never  losing  sight  of  that; 
and  now  it  was  all  but  over.  In  a  few  more  days  he 
would  be  restored  to  them. 

The  work  went  on  rapidly,  and  with  the  first  spring 
days,  when  the  budding  of  the  trees  in  the  parks,  and 
the  scent  of  the  early  flowers  that  were  carried  about 
the  streets,  made  her  think  more  than  ever  of  Old- 
bury,  Elsie  began  to  lay  the  clothes  she  had  made  in 
the  chests  that  were  to  accompany  them  on  their  voy- 
age, scattering  here  and  there  a  few  precious  lavender 
blossoms  that  Crawford  had  brought  from  their  Old- 
bury  garden.  On  what  strange  foreign  air  would  the 
dear  scent  float  when  the  lids  of  the  boxes  were  raised 
again!  It  had  been  very  strange  to  her,  working  at 
her  father's  clothes,  and  marking  them*  with  his  name; 
and  now,  as  she  arranged  them  where  his  hands  would 
take  them  out,  the  thought  of  him  which,  in  spite  of 
all  her  efforts  had  remained  hazy,  grew  more  distinct, 
and  a  stronger  feeling  of  love  came  into  her  mind.  A 
father  after  all,  whatever  else  he  was!  A  father  for 
her  who  had  never  known  father  or  mother.  She  be- 
gan to  be  almost  as  anxious  for  the  days  to  pass  as 
Margaret,  and  to  weary  of  them  with  the  same  feverish 
fancy  that  they  lengthened  out  into  interminable  dura- 
tion as  they  were  counted  by  fewer  numbers.  A 
month!  a  fortnight!  ten  days!  one  day!  and  Margaret 
with  her  own  hands  packed  up  the  suit  of  clothes  her 
brother  was  to  put  on  when  he  left  the  prison,  and  set 
out  on  her  last  expedition  to  Dartmoor. 

Old  Mr.  Blake's  bodily  health  was  improving, 
while  his  mind  grew  feebler.  He  seemed  to  give  little 
heed  to  the  preparations  that  were  going  on  round 
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him,  and  Margaret  believed  that  neither  the  excite- 
ment of  his  son's  return  nor  the  long  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica would  affect  him  injuriously.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  they  were  to  leave  London  for  Liverpool,  whence 
the  ship  sailed  in  which  their  passage  to  New  York 
was  taken,  two  days  after  the  long-looked-for  reunion 
had  taken  place. 

Margaret  set  out  early  in  the  day,  and  was  to  re- 
turn in  the  evening.  It  was  a  sunny  April  day,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  Elsie  persuaded  her  grand- 
father to  walk  to  a  quiet  part  of  Kensington  Gardens 
with  her. 

The  great  black-trunked  trees  in  the  Park  were 
glorious  in  their  brief  sheeny  spring  green.  Scents  of 
hawthorn  in  bloom  floated  in  the  air.  As  Elsie  walked 
along  glancing  here  and  there,  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
taking  a  special  solemn  farewell  of  England  and  of  her 
old  life.  She  did  not  wish  the  hours  of  this  day  to 
pass  away  quickly. 

Something  (for  since  Margaret  set  out  in  the 
morning  the  hazy  impression  of  her  father  had  re- 
turned, and  she  could  hardly  say  some  one)  was  com- 
ing into  the  house  to-night  that  would  begin  a  new 
epoch  in  her  life! 

She  meant  it  to  be  a  time  of  true  consecration. 
She  prayed  for  strength  to  devote  herself  to  her  new 
duties  utterly  and  quite  ungrudgingly,  but  just  this  one 
day — this  last  English  Old  World  day — might  be  given 
to  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  to  tender  farewells  to  all 
the  beloved  objects  she  was  turning  her  back  upon  for 
ever. 

Mr.  Blake  was  soon  tired  of  walking,  and  they  sat 
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down  to  rest  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  water  op- 
posite the  old  Palace.  How  green  and  gay  it  all  was! 
The  water  spread  out  like  a  thin  sheet  of  silver  at 
their  feet.  The  young  leaves  over  their  heads  fluttered 
in  the  warm  wind.  Elsie  stared  up  through  the 
branches  into  the  blue  above.  They  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  Oldbury  trees — -she  felt  she  loved 
them  so. 

•"Good-bye,  good-bye!"   seemed  to   come  silently 
from  her  heart  with  every  breath  she  drew. 

A  gentleman  and  lady  came,  after  a  time,  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench  beside  her.  She  would  have  moved 
away,  but  her  grandfather  had  sunk  into  a  doze,  half- 
leaning  against  her,  and  she  did  not  like  to  disturb  him. 
The  gentleman  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and 
began  to  read.  By  and  by  he  called  his  companion's 
attention  to  a  paragraph. 

"Ah!  I  see  the  Chinese  mail  is  in.  Here  is  some- 
thing about  Sir  Cecil  Russel's  arrival  at  .Shanghai.  Is 
he  not  a  relative  of  yours?  I  think  I  met  a  son  and 
daughter  of  his  at  your  house  last  spring.  Very  plea- 
sant young  people  I  thought  they  were." 

"His  daughter  and  his  nephew;  they  have  both 
gone  out  with  him.  He  has  no  son.  Yes,  they  are 
relatives  of  ours;  we  are  very  fond  of  them.  We  had 
letters  from  the  young  people  this  morning  full  of 
amusing  descriptions  of  their  adventures  on  the  voyage. 
But  don't  you  find  the  sun  very  hot  here?  Let  us  get 
up  and  walk  under  the  trees,  while  I  tell  you  their 
news!" 

*How  Elsie  longed  to  follow  and  take  hold  of  the 
benevolent -looking   lady's   dress,   and   beg  her,  as   a 
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famishing  person  might  beg  for  bread,  for  a  word  or 
two  out  of  those  letters — a  scrap  of  the  news  she  was 
pouring  into  indifferent  ears!  She  need  not  say  who 
she  was,  and  it  would  not  do  him  any  harm  to  learn 
by  chance  some  day,  years  hence,  that  some  one  who 
was  going  far  away,  never  to  come  back  again — never 
to  be  heard  of  in  England  again — had  sat  on  that 
bench  and  craved  for  news  of  him. 

What  folly!  what  folly!  Elsie  pressed  her  foot 
firmly  against  the  ground  to  keep  herself  from  mov- 
ing, and  sat  staring  stupidly  after  the  lady's  floating 
purple  silk  dress  as  it  receded  down  the  grassy  glade, 
through  light  and  shadow,  and  then  vanished  from  her 
sight,  leaving  the  walk  to  its  groups  of  ragged  children 
and  black  London  sheep  again! 

A  far-off  church  clock  struck  five,  and  woke  her 
out  of  her  reverie.  In  another  hour,  Margaret  would 
have  returned — Margaret  and  her  father.  It  was  time 
to  be  moving.  The  hour  for  dreaming  and  regretting 
was  over.  She  roused  Mr.  Blake,  and  they  walked 
slowly  homewards. 

Crawford  had  been  busy  preparing  refreshments 
for  the  travellers,  and  getting  what  she  called  the 
master's  room  ready.  There  was  nothing  for  Elsie  to 
do  after  she  got  home,  when  she  had  seated  her 
grandfather  in  his  arm-chair,  and  taken  off  her  walking 
dress,  but  wander  about  the  house  and  wait  for  Mar- 
garet's coming,  with  such  calmness  as  she  could  com- 
mand. She  did  not  know  whether  it  was  excessive 
joy  or  excessive  fear  that  made  her  turn  so  sick  and 
faint  as  she  stood  at  the  window  looking  out.  Craw- 
ford came  and  joined  her  in  her  watch.  Her  eyes 
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were  red  and  swollen  as  if  she  had  been  crying  a  great 
deal  over  her  work  of  preparation. 

"If  only  my  dear  mistress  had  been  here  this  day," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  Elsie's  inquiring  look.  "Ah, 
my  dear!  hers  was  a  faithful,  tender  heart;  and  I  can't 
get  over  her  not  being  here  to  see  the  end.  Nobody 
but  me  knew  all  she  suffered.  You  must  think  of  her, 
Miss  Elsie,  and  of  what  she  would  have  done  for  him 
if  she  had  lived,  whenever  you  need  to  keep  your 
courage  up.  You  must  try  not  to  tremble  and  look 
so  white,  dear;  for  with  her  gone,  and  your  grandfather 
as  he  is  to-day,  it's  a  melancholy  coming  back  after 
all!" 

Elsie  would  have  heeded  her  injunction  if  she 
could,  but  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  self-control  her 
face  grew  a  shade  paler  still.  As  Crawford  finished 
speaking,  a  cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  there  was 
Margaret  helping  out  a  white-haired  man,  almost  as 
old  and  feeble-looking  as  her  grandfather,  who  seemed 
to  cling  to  Margaret's  arm  for  support,  and  stared 
round  with  a  bewildered,  helpless  air  as  they  mounted 
the  steps  together.  Elsie  flew  down-stairs  and  opened 
the  door  for  them. 

Margaret  smiled  at  her,  though  her  eyes  were 
swimming  in  tears,  but  the  new-comer  did  not  seem 
to  see  her,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  outstretched 
hands. 

"He  is  more  overcome  with  the  journey  than  I  ex* 
pected,"  said  Margaret.  "The  fresh  air  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  objects  he  has  seen  bewilder  him.  He 
thinks  it  is  all  one  of  the  visions  he  has  been  used  to 
have  in  the  prison,  and  he  is  afraid  of  our  melting 
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away  and  leaving  him.  Let  me  take  him  upstairs,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  confusion  will  go  off,  and  he  will 
understand  that  it  is  really  you  who  are  near  him 
at  last. 

"Father,  this  is  Herbert  come  back  to  us,"  Mar- 
garet said  quietly,  as  she  led  her  brother  up  to  her 
father's  chair,  and  the  father  and  son— bowed  down, 
grey-headed  men  both,  the  circumstances  of  whose 
meeting  seemed  calculated  to  call  forth  such  strong 
emotion — stood  face  to  face,  looking  at  each  other 
languidly,  with  vague  flickerings  of  intelligence  and 
recognition  passing  over  their  faces  as  they  gazed. 

"Yes,  it  is  Herbert,"  Margaret  said  again  gently; 
"Herbert,  who  has  been  away  so  long,  come  back, 
never  to  leave  us  again."  And  then  she  led  her 
brother  to  a  seat  and  signed  to  Elsie  to  come  and 
kiss  him. 

The  meeting  was  over — the  dreaded,  longed-for 
meeting.  It  had  been  quite  different  from  anything 
Elsie  had  expected,  different  from  her  hopes  and  her 
fears,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  satisfied.  She  felt  she 
could  love  her  father.  The  worn  face,  from  which 
even  the  expression  of  suffering  had  died  out  into  one 
of  dull,  hopeless  apathy,  told  a  tale  of  past  misery  that 
made  her  forget  everything  else  in  pity.  There  was 
no  need  to  fear  that  he  would  not  want  her  help,  or 
that  he  would  be  hard  to  please.  His  eyes  followed 
her  about  the  room  wistfully  all  the  evening  whenever 
she  moved,  as  if  they  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
seeing. 

"This  is  little  Alice.  You  are  sure  this  is  my 
little  daughter  Alice,  and  that  she  will  stay  with  me?" 
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he  asked  MargaYet  many  times,  while  Elsie  busied 
herself  in  waiting  on  him,  and  once  or  twice  he 
hesitated  to  take  things  out  of  her  hand,  as  if  he  did 
not  believe  they  were  real.  His  mind  refused  to 
grasp  the  joy  of  reunion,  once  so  passionately  longed 
for. 

This  first  evening  of  freedom,  though  Margaret  sat 
close  to  him  all  the  time,  and  Elsie  held  his  roughened 
hands  clasped  in  hers,  was  very  little  better  to  him 
than  one  of  the  many  previous  visions  of  it  he  had 
had  while  it  was  still  far  distant.  They  could  not 
make  him  feel  sure  that  all  he  saw  would  not  by  and 
by  melt  away  before  his  eyes — could  not  succeed  in 
making  themselves  more  than  deceiving  images  of  the 
brain  to  him. 

When  they  were  not  actually  speaking  to  him  he 
relapsed  into  a  moody  reverie,  in  which  he  seemed 
quite  unaware  of  their  presence,  a  state  of  mind  which 
isolated  him  from  them  almost  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  been  spirited  back  to  his  prison  cell  again. 

Only  now  and  then,  when  some  object  near  him 
caught  his  eye,  a  book  or  a  trifle  from  Elsie's  work- 
box,  he  would  start,  and  take  it  up  eagerly  in  his  hand, 
examine  it  closely,  and  lay  it  down  again  with  a  look 
of  half-puzzled  satisfaction  dawning  on  his  face. 

The  evening,  every  minute  of  which  Elsie  used  to 
struggle  to  recall  and  fix  in  her  memory  afterwards, 
wore  away  almost  in  silence. 

They  sat  together  till  very  late,  all  three  hand  in 
hand;  and  when  at  last  Margaret  rose,  and  said  they 
must  separate  for  the  night,  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
their  presence  rushed  to  the  released  prisoner's  brain, 
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and  he  showed  far  more  emotion  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  sight  of  them  for  a  few  hours,  than  his  first 
meeting  with  his  daughter  had  called  forth. 

Margaret  and  Elsie  followed  him  to  his  room,  and 
he  held  their  hands  and  looked  at  them  with  hungry, 
despairing  eyes,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  let 
them  leave  him. 

•  iff      'n 

"It  is  only  for  a  few  hours,"  Margaret  said  cheer- 
fully. "Hours,  remember,  not  months.  You  shall  see 
us  the  instant  you  open  your  eyes  in  the  morning, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  better  for  having 
slept." 

For  a  long  time  her  words  made  no  impression. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  measure  the  length  of 
the  separation,  or  look  across  the  gulf  of  the  night  to 
the  next  day;  but  at  last  he  became  calmer,  and  con- 
sented to  let  them  go. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  understand,  it  will  be  morning 
when  I  see  you  again.  Morning — daylight.  I  shall  be 
able  to  understand  things  more  clearly  then,  when  I 
have  slept.  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it  now,  I  shall  see  you 
both  again  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  deserve  it,  but 
I  shall  see  you,  and  meanwhile  I  shall  be  glad  to 
sleep." 

Margaret  looked  into  his  room  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  told  Elsie  that  he  was  sleeping  tranquilly  in  the 
bed ,  with  quite  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  look  that 
recalled  himself,  as  she  had  known  him  long  ago,  in 
the  times  when  her  recollections  of  him  were  plea- 
santest.  She  gave  way  then  to  the  first  tears  she  had 
shed  that  day,  a  flood  of  gentle,  thankful  tears,  which 
washed  away  the  pain  of  years  from  her  heart.  She 
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told  Elsie  how  impossible  it  had  once  seemed  that 
such  a  day  as  this  should  ever  come:  how  in  her  first 
horror  of  her  brother's  guilt  she  had  had  dire  struggles 
with  herself  before  she  could  come  even  to  wish  for 
it;  and  how,  when  his  repentance  had  softened  her 
heart  towards  liim,  she  had  sickened  in  despair  at  the 
thought  of  the  long  long  years,  and  the  improbability 
there  was  of  his  having  strength  to  drag  through 
them. 

Now^  that  the  day  had  come,  it  had  brought  its  own 
pain. 

"You  see  how  it  is,"  Margaret  said  to  Elsie.  "His 
body  is  released,  but  his  mind  cannot  escape  from 
bondage  as  easily.  Solitude  and  suffering  have  built 
it  into  a  prison-house,  which  we  shall  find  it  hard  to 
throw  down.  Did  you  not  feel  how  far  away  he  was 
from  us?  How  shall  we  get  him  altogether,  and  bring 
his  soul  as  well  as  his  body  home  to  live  with  us  and 
be  healed  by  our  love?" 

Margaret  could  not  sleep  during  the  night  for 
thoughts  such  as  these.  In  the  early  dawn  of  the 
summer  morning  she  got  up  and  dressed,  and  stole 
noiselessly  into  her  brother's  room,  to  see  if  he  still 
slept.  She  thought  it  probable  he  would  wake  early, 
and  she  wished  to  save  him  an  hour  or  two  of  con- 
fused and  anxious  thought  by  being  present  at  his 
waking. 

Her  first  glance  showed  her  that  he  had  not  stirred 
since  she  had  left  him  on  the  previous  evening.  His 
head  rested  peacefully  on  the  pillow,  his  right  hand 
lay  over  the  counterpane  in  the  same  position  she  had 
observed  before.  He  had  been  very  weary,  and  slept 
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profoundly  now.  Margaret  came  close  up  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.  In  the  faint  light  the  sleeping  face  looked 
rounder  and  younger  than  it  had  done  for  many  a 
year,  the  deeply  graven  lines  on  the  forehead  seemed  to 
have  been  smoothed  out  by  repose.  There  was  a  smile 
on  the  lips  that  carried  Margaret  back  years,  to  dim 
recollections  of  nursery  days.  She  knelt  down  softly 
by  the  bed  to  pray  till  he  should  awake. 

A  flood-tide  of  recollections,  sweet,  terrible,  bitter, 
peaceful  again,  swept  over  her  while  her  head  was 
bowed.  This  was  he — the  beloved  playmate  of  her 
childhood;  the  admired  elder  brother  of  her  youth; 
he  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  dark  shadow 
in  the  household;  he  who  had  spoiled  all  their  lives. 
She  glanced  back  over  the  grey  monotonous  years  of 
her  existence,  till  she  reached  its  bright  dawn  of  youth, 
when  so  much  joy  seemed  to  lie  before  her.  Truly  it 
was  his  doing  that  all  her  earthly  happiness  had  been 
snatched  away  from  her.  With  the  thought  her  heart 
went  up  to  heaven  in  a  great  cry.  She  did  not  grudge 
her  life;  she  had  no  account  against  this  unhappy  one; 
only  as  the  picture  of  the  dismal  life  that  had  wrought 
ill  instead  of  good  rose  up  before  her,  she  prayed  for 
herself  and  for  Elsie  that  it  might  be  given  to  them  to 
undo  some  little  of  the  wrong,  to  use  the  experience 
their  own  sorrow  had  brought  them,  to  lighten  suffer- 
ing somewhere,  and  so  make  the  final  result  something 
less  terrible.  She  did  not  fear  that,  having  repented, 
he  would  not  be  forgiven.  She  was  speaking  to  the 
Great  Atoner,  who  had  taught  her  to  forgive;  but  she 
thought  of  the  time  when  this  sin-debased  soul  should 
have  grown  large  enough,  become  pure  enough,  to  see 
the  wrong  and  misery  he  had  wrought  in  its  full  signi- 
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ficance,  and  to  hate  it  as  it  deserved  to  be  hated,  and 
she  shuddered  at  the  fearfulness  of  the  vision  it  would 
have  to  meet.  Must  not  forgiveness  itself,  love  itself, 
be  for  a  time  the  keenest  punishment  possible?  In 
virtue  of  her  kinship,  Margaret  felt  the  burden  of  the 
wrong  done  to  be  hers  as  well  as  his.  The  rest  of  her 
life  seemed  too  short  to  spend  in  toil  to  make  the 
account  (not  between  him  and  his  God,  but  betwen 
him  and  his  fellows)  something  straighter. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  there  was  broad  daylight 
in  the  room  when  Margaret  lifted  her  head  from  her 
prayer.  When  would  the  sleeper  awake?  A  strong 
sunbeam  streaming  through  a  crevice  in  the  window- 
curtain  rested  on  his  face,  now  showing  it  distinctly, 
white  against  the  white  pillow;  the  smiling,  parted  lips 
quite  still. 

A  sudden  pang  of  fear  shot  through  Margaret's 
heart.  She  laid  her  hand  over  the  hand  on  the  counter- 
pane. Its  icy  touch  made  her  spring  to  her  feet,  and 
utter  a  cry  that  brought  Crawford  and  Elsie  into  the 
room. 

Crawford  saw  how  it  was  in  a  moment.  She  drew 
Elsie  from  the  ropm  and  returned  to  Margaret,  who 
had  dropped  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  again.  Yes, 
it  was  all  over.  A  very  slight  examination  served  to 
show  that  he  had  been  dead  some  hours.  He  must 
have  died  in  sleep,  almost  directly  after  he  laid  him- 
self down. 

The  night  that  had  divided  them  was  longer  than 
they  had  expected,  and  the  morning  that  was  to  bring 
them  together  again  removed  from  it  by  a  wider  space. 
Yet  Margaret  could  repose  her  heart  in  trust  that  the 
morning  of  reunion  would  surely  come. 
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"It  is  best  so,"  she  said  to  Elsie,  .when  she  brought 
her  a  few  hours  aftenvards  to  kiss  the  cold  forehead 
of  the  corpse  stretched  out  on  the  bed;  "he  has  been 
permitted  to  bear  all  the  long  punishment,  and  now 
body  and  soul  are  both  free!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

An    unexpected     Meeting. 

THE  death  of  Herbert  le  Fevre  removed  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  that  had  weighed  with  Margaret  in  de- 
termining to  leave  England.  After  her  brother  was 
gone,  she  had  no  longer  any  motive  strong  enough  to 
induce  her  to  brave  a  long  journey  with  so  helpless  a 
charge  as  her  father  in  his  present  state  of  health,  or 
to  encounter  the  inconvenience  of  settling  in  a  new 
country  with  no  other  companions  than  her  father, 
Elsie,  and  Crawford.  She  continued  for  some  time, 
after  her  brother's  death,  to  make  plans  for  leaving 
London,  and  taking  a  house  in  some  quiet  country 
place  like  Oldbury;  but  Elsie,  equally  with  herself, 
shrank  from  the  effort  necessary  for  carrying  out  such 
a  scheme.  They  allowed  the  weeks  to  slip  on  with- 
out doing  anything,  and  gradually  stronger  induce- 
ments than  mere  distaste  for  change  grew  up  to  keep 
them  stationary. 

Old  Mrs.  Neale  attached  herself  more  and  more 
to  Elsie,  and  became  so  dependent  on  her  society  for 
her  comfort,  that  Margaret  was  unwilling  to  separate 
her  grand-daughter  from  her  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Mr.  Blake  seemed  to  prefer  the  bustle  and  movement 
of  the  town;  and  Margaret  found  work  in  association 
with  other  workers  of  kindred  spirit  to  herself  among 
the  very  poor  of  London,  which  enabled  her  to  fulfil 
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her  purpose  of  devoting  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  more  effectually  than  she  could  have 
done  anywhere  else. 

As  months  passed  on,  Elsie  observed  that  a  gra- 
dual change  came  over  Margaret.  She  was  not  less 
grave  than  she  used  to  be,  but  she  was  a  great  deal 
gentler.  Her  eyes  lost  the  stony,  far-off  look  they  used 
to  have;  a  smile  would  come  into  them  now  when  they 
fell  on  a  flower,  or  a  happy-faced  child,  or  on  such  a 
glimpse  of  sunset  glory  as  can  be  seen  between  open- 
ings of  houses  in  the  dullest  London  streets  and 
squares.  She  could  look  at  beautiful  things  now  with- 
out being  stung  with  pain  at  the  thought  of  one  dear 
to  her,  to  whom  the  sight  of  all  beauty  was  forbidden. 
Though  she  was  hardly  aware  of  it  herself,  she  was 
much  happier  than  she  had  been  for  many  years.  She 
coulc^rest  and  enjoy  a  fresh  wind  blowing  in  her  face, 
or  the  scent  of  a  flower,  or  Elsie's  pleasant  voice  read- 
ing aloud  to  her,  without  the  indefinable  feeling  of 
remorse  for  being  comfortable,  which  used  to  come 
when  every  pleasure  brought  before  her  a  contrast  full 
of  pain. 

Outwardly  her  existence  had  much  the  same  cha- 
racter it  had  had  in  Oldbury,  but  inwardly  there  was 
an  immense  change.  She  had  ceased  to  lead  a  double 
life;  an  almost  intolerable  weight  had  been  lifted  from 
her  heart.  Her  former  scruples  about  mixing  with 
her  fellows  were  considerably  modified.  There  was 
no  longer  any  secret  to  be  kept.  To  spare  her  father, 
she  retained,  and  allowed  Elsie  to  retain,  the  name  of 
Blake,  but  she  was  quite  resolved  that  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances of  their  family  history  should  never  again 
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be  concealed  from  any  one  with  whom  she  was  brought 
into  contact.  She  confided  the  chief  particulars  of 
their  story  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  they 
lived,  asking  him  to  repeat  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  her  fellow-labourers  in  the  works  of 
charity  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  after  that  she 
had  no  further  difficulties  or  scruples.  Her  new  as- 
sociates all  had  too  much  work  on  their  hands,  and 
were  too  much  accustomed  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  tragical  histories,  to  be  disposed  to  show  undue 
curiosity  respecting  hers,  as  the  good,  gossipy  Oldbury 
people  had  done. 

Mr.  Blake  did  not  now  engross  Margaret's  whole 
time  in  attendance  on  himself,  as  he  had  done  while 
they,  lived  in  Oldbury.  Since  his  wife's  death,  and 
more  especially  during  the  last  few  months,  he  had 
seemed  to  prefer  Elsie's  company  to  Margaret's*  He 
had  quite  laid  aside  the  labour  to  perfect  his  literary 
work  which  he  had  persevered  in  fruitlessly  for  so 
many  years.  His  anxiety  about  rt  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  entirely,  and  his  mind  to  have  reverted 
to  the  interests  that  had  occupied  him  before  he  be- 
came engrossed  in  one  special  line  of  study.  Elsie's 
voice  and  manner  recalled  his  wife  to  him,  as  she  had 
been  in  her  youth,  and  all  the  associations  of  his 
earlier  years  came  back  to  him  whenever  his  grand- 
daughter was  with  him.  The  disappointments  and 
anxieties  of  the  intervening  time  were  evidently  rapidly 
fading  away  from  his  memory.  Margaret  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  spell  which  had  bound  him  to  such  con- 
stant labour  was  broken  at  last;  and  knowing  how 
good  it  was  for  Elsie  to  have  the  occupation  of  waiting 
on  her  grandfather,  she  did  not  scruple  to  give  herself. 
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up  more  and  more  to  the  work  among  the  poor  that 
had  opened  out  to  her,  and  to  leave  the  care  of  Mr. 
Blake  a  good  deal  in  Elsie's  hands.  It  was  not  such 
a  heavy  charge  as  it  would  have  been  some  years 
ago.  Mr.  Blake  was  comparatively  happy  in  his  present 
delusions.  In  the  summer  time  Elsie  used  to  take 
him  out  in  the  parks,  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  he  would  find  amusement 
in  watching  the  riders  or  the  stream  of  carriages  pass 
by,  while  He  talked  to  Elsie  about  old  acquaintances 
and  long-past  pleasures,  almost  as  eagerly  as  Mrs. 
Neale  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Sometimes  the  riders 
who  passed  them,  sauntering  along  in  the  cool,  plea- 
sant summer  twilight,  would  turn  round  and  cast  a 
surprised  glance  after  the  strange,  noble-looking  old 
man,  and  the  lovely,  pale  girl  in  half  Quaker  costume, 
who  supported  him  with  her  arm,  and  wonder  vacantly 
for  a  moment  or  two  how  such  a  pair  came  to  be 
there  alone,  and  what  sorrowful  history  attached  to 
their  strange,  beautiful  looks.  Yet  there  was  so  much 
dignity  about  Mr.  Blake  still,  such  an  air  of  peculiar 
refinement  in  Elsie,  that  the  boldest  lounger  would 
not  have  dared  to  accost  them  or  annoy  them  with 
any  intrusive  attentions. 

Elsie  felt  more  utterly  alone  with  this  crowd  of 
strangers  passing  and  repassing  before  her  eyes  than 
she  would  have  felt  in  the  most  solitary  spot  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldbury.  Now  and  then 
gentle  girl  faces  in  the  carriages  that  drove  by  attracted 
her  attention,— faces  that  seemed  akin  to  her,  as  if 
they  ought  by  rights  to  have  belonged  to  sisters  or 
friends  of  hers;  or  perhaps  some  pleasant-looking 
lady,  while  walking  near  her,  would  speak  a  word  or 
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laugh  a  laugh  that  recalled  Cecil's  voice,  and  Elsie's 
heart  yearned  towards  the  speaker.  Yet  none  the  less 
did  she  feel  divided  from  them  all ,  by  a  gulf  as  great 
as  if  she  and  her  grandfather  were  thin  speechless 
ghosts  wandering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  world  they  had 
quitted  for  ever — seeing  all,  but  powerless  to  establish 
any  communication  with  the  substantial  living  people 
among  whom  they  moved  unseen. 

Sometimes,  as  she  listened  to  her  grandfather's 
rambling  talk  about  old  times,  and  people  long  since 
passed  away,  she  was  half  disposed  to  believe  they 
had  both  died  a  long  time  ago,  and  had  wandered 
back  by  mistake  to  a  world  that  had  no  place  for 
them. 

When  the  weather  was  not  fine  enough  for  walk- 
ing, Mr.  Blake's  great  pleasure  was  to  frequent  the 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  Library — entrance 
tickets  for  which  Gilbert  Neale  had  procured  both  for 
him  and  Elsie.  There  he  would  contentedly  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  handling  and  seeming  to  read 
the  books  that  were  brought  him.  Pleasant  associa- 
tions always  seemed  to  come  back  upon  him  while 
he  was  so  occupied.  He  held  his  head  higher — an 
expression  of  wistful  half-intelligence  came  into  his 
face.  He  looked  almost  the  interested,  eager  student 
he  had  been  in  that  same  spot  years  and  years  before. 
Generally  Elsie  sat  by  his  side  reading,  or  copying 
illuminations  from  old  missals;  but  sometimes  she 
grew  weary  of  the  constraint  of  sitting  still  for  so 
many  hours,  and  when  Mr.  Blake  was  happily  engaged, 
and  did  not  seem  to  want  her,  she  would  leave  the 
library,  and  on  days  when  the  Museum  was  not  open 
to  the  general  public  she  would  wander  up  and  down 
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the  silent  echoing  galleries  and  staircases  till  it  was 
time  to  take  her  grandfather  home.  It  was  a  weird  kind 
of  place  to  muse  in,  when  the  great  halls  were  emptied 
of  their  usual  crowd  of  visitors,  but  it  suited  Elsie's 
mood.  The  calm  colossal  heads  staring  blankly  down 
on  her,  the  broken  fragments  of  statues,  the  beautiful 
strange  sea  things,  the  bright  tropical  birds  and  animals 
in  their  motionless  mimicry  of  life,  grew  familiar,  and 
seemed  to  enter  into  her  reveries  as  constituent  ele- 
ments of  them— miles  and  miles  of  dead,  detached, 
broken  things  which  had  had  some  meaning,  and  some 
place,  and  some  life  of  their  own  once— Elsie  felt  a 
great  deal  nearer  to  them,  a  great  deal  more  at  home 
with  them,  than  with  the  people  in  the  Park.  No  one 
interfered  with  her  wanderings;  the  officials  of  the 
Museum  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  superannuated 
old  scholar  who  haunted  the  library,  and  in  the  beauti- 
ful girl  who  watched  over  him  so  carefully,  and  they 
were  all  anxious  to  show  her  every  courtesy  in  their 
power. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  in  this  way,  gliding 
rapidly  into  each  other.  The  most  intense  pain  is 
mitigated  by  time;  and  Elsie  began  to  wonder  at  the 
tranquillity  and  peace  that  had  come  into  her  life. 
Was  it  peace,  she  sometimes  asked  herself,  or  was  it 
only  deadness?  By  the  time  another  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  winter  had  gone  by  in  the  same  quiet,  event- 
less fashion,  she  could  hardly  believe  herself  to  be  the 
same  person  who  had  grown  up  in  Oldbury,  and  felt 
as  if  her  very  life  was  being  torn  from  her  when  she 
had  had  to  leave  it.  The  time  of  strong  feeling  she 
had  known  there,  of  short,  vivid  joy  and  of  agonizing 
pain,  lay  very,  -very  far  away  from  her  now.  It  looked 
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like  another  life,  from  which  she  thought  she  was  de- 
finitely cut  off.  What  had  once  seemed  impossible  to 
be  borne  appeared  quite  natural  and  inevitable  now. 
One  year  would  follow  another  just  as  the  two  last 
had  done,  quiet  and  grey,  and  she  would  bend  her 
will  more  and  more  earnestly  to  the  cheerful,  con- 
tented bearing  of  her  lot.  New  interests  were  gradually 
creeping  into  her  life;  and  she  knew  she  must  honestly 
strive  to  make  them  thrust  farther  and  further  away 
the  thoughts  that  belonged  to  the  past — the  useless 
thoughts  and  regrets,  that  were  alternately  sweet  and 
bitter,  but  always  poisonous  food  for  her  mind  to 
dwell  on.  During  the  first  few  months  of  her  resi- 
dence in  London,  several  trifling  incidents  had  con- 
curred to  put  her  in  possession  of  small  items  of 
news  respecting  Oldbury  and  Oldbury  people— foolish, 
useless  pieces  of  information — which  yet  had  filled 
her  with  immense  joy,  and  made  of  the  days  on  which 
she  obtained  them  epochs  of  interest  to  count  the 
passing  of  time  by.  Later  these  chances  had  become 
rarer,  and  the  last  year  had  not  brought  her  a  single 
one.  Even  the  ingenious  little  schemes  she  some- 
times concocted  to  make  Margaret  or  Crawford  talk 
of  old  times,  and  mention  Oldbury  names,  seemed 
invariably  to  fail  now.  She  began  to  think  that  a 
spell  of  silence  had  fallen  on  her  that  would  never  be 
broken  again. 

It  was  not  that  opportunities  were  altogether 
wanting  which  might  have  led  to  her  hearing  one  or 
two  of  the  chance  mentions  of  dear  familiar  things 
which  she  longed  for.  Gilbert  Neale  was  frequently 
at  his  mother's  house.  He  often  came  there  straight 
from  Connington.  He  would  sometimes  in  Elsie's 
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presence  go  on  talking  for  an  hour  together  of  places 
he  had  visited,  and  people  he  had  seen,  yet  during 
several  months  he  never  once  happened  to  bring  in 
one  of  the  words  Elsie  thirsted  to  hear.  She  chid 
herself  for  going  to  her  grandmother's  house  when- 
ever she  knew  that  her  uncle  was  there  with  such  a 
foolish  fluttering  of  hope  in  her  heart,  and  for  coming 
back  when  the  evening  was  over  so  weary  with  dis- 
appointment. What  could  it  signify  to  her?  If  even 
his  name  had  come  into  the  talk,  if  even  she  had 
heard  that  he  was  coming  back  to  England,  what 
right  would  she  have  had  to  be  interested  in  the 
news? 

When  she  had  suffered  a  great  many  disappoint- 
ments, she  began  to  tell  herself  she  was  cured  of 
ever  expecting  anything  to  happen  again.  She  be- 
lieved she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
best  not  to  have  remembrance  stirred  by  hearing  the 
names  of  people  with  whom  she  should  never  have 
any  further  connexion,  who  had  quite  passed  out  of 
her  life.  She  tried  to  resolve  that  she  would  not 
even  wish  to  hear,  that  for  the  future  she  would  be 
thankful,  not  sorry,  when  an  evening  in  her  uncle's 
society  passed  over  safely  without  any  little  word 
being  spoken  to  disturb  her  tranquillity. 

She  said  all  this  very  emphatically  to  herself  one 
sunny  April  morning,  as  she  sat  in  her  usual  place  at 
her  desk  in  the  Museum  Library,  assiduously  copying 
a  picture  from  an  old  illuminated  book. 

She  had  begun  her  drawing  two  days  before,  when 
she  had  had  the  prospect  before  her  of  seeing  her 
uncle  soon.  She  had  spent  the  previous  evening  with 
him  at  her  grandmother's  house,  and  to-day  he  was 
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on  his  way  back  to  Connington.  Oh,  how  foolish  she 
had  been  two  days  ago  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  agita- 
tion at  the  thought  of  what  she  might  possibly  hear 
from  him,  that  her  hand  had  trembled  in  tracing  those 
curves!  How  foolish!  How  foolish!  Well,  the  op- 
portunity had  passed.  He  would  certainly  not  come 
again  for  three  months  at  least.  Fortunately  she 
could  acknowledge  it  was  much  better  for  her  that 
the  anticipated  evening  had  proved  a  complete  blank; 
that  he  who  could  have  told  her  so  many  things  she 
would  have  liked  to  hear,  had  talked  for  hours  and 
said  nothing,  absolutely  not  one  word.  Yes,  it  was 
better  for  her  not  to  have  her  peace  disturbed.  Was 
it  peace,  or  was  it  death,  famine,  starvation?  He 
might  have  given  her  a  little  taste  of  life-restoring 
food!  He  must  often  have  walked  down  the  dear 
streets,  and  seen  the  names  written  over  the  shops, 
and  been  stopped  by  acquaintances,  and  heard  words 
spoken  that  she  would  have  been  so  thankful  to  him 
for  repeating  ever  so  indifferently. 

Elsie  pushed  the  missal  from  which  she  was  copy- 
ing hastily  aside;  the  illumination  was  in  greater 
danger  now  than  when  her  hand  had  trembled.  A 
treacherous  tear  had  nearly  fallen  and  blistered  the 
priceless  page.  What  could  it  be  that  made  the 
longing  for  Oldbury  streets  and  faces  come  so  strongly 
over  her  just  at  that  moment? 

Such  a  flood  of  recollections  rose  that  she  could 
almost  fancy  she  had  been  spirited  away  in  a  moment 
to  Oldbury,  and  that  she  was  standing  on  the  door- 
step of  Elderberry's  little  house,  with  the  scent  of  the 
lavender  bushes  in  the  Rectory  garden  blowing  full 
in  her  face. 
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She  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes  to  press  back  the 
tears  that  obscured  her  vision,  and  then  looked  round 
to  convince  herself  of  where  she  really  was. 

The  entrance-door  to  the  Library,  which  was  close 
to  Elsie's  seat,  had  opened  a  moment  ago,  and  a 
party  of  visitors,  under  charge  of  one  of  the  curators 
of  the  Museum,  had  come  inside  to  look  at  the 
reading-room,  and  were  whispering  in  what  were 
meant  to  be  low  tones  quite  within  Elsie's  hearing. 

A  broad,  good-humoured,  rosy  face,  with  a  flutter 
of  gorgeous  ribbons  round  it,  caught  her  eyes.  She 
must  be  dreaming  still;  or  had  she  been  asleep  for 
years,  and  just  awakened  in  the  middle  of  a  Sunday 
morning  at  Oldbury  Church,  with  Mrs.  Adams  in  her 
best  bonnet  seated  in  the  pew  opposite?  Yes,  it  was 
a  whiff  of  Oldbury  rose-leaves  and  lavender  that  had 
come  to  her.  The  stout  lady  moved  aside,  and  Elsie 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  certain  white  knitted  woollen 
shawl  (oh,  how  well  she  knew  every  leaf  of  the  pattern 
on  it!)  which  had  always  had  a  faint  perfume  of 
lavender  and  rose-leaves  hanging  round  it  since  Elsie 
could  remember  anything. 

The  quaint  little  elderly  figure  round  which  it  was 
folded  came  in  sight  next.  There  was  no  room  for 
doubt,  and,  awake  or  asleep,  Elsie  could  sit  still  no 
longer.  She  rushed  to  the  door  just  as,  in  despair  at 
the  talkativeness  of  the  party  he  was  escorting,  the 
gentleman  who  had  brought  them  in  swung  it  wide 
open  to  let  them  out;  and  she  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  not  to  throw  her  arms  round  Miss  Berry's 
neck  till  they  were  safe  outside  the  hall  of  silence,  in 
a  passage  where  there  were  only  a  few  passers-by 
and  the  umbrella-keepers  to  be  scandalized  at  the 
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exclamations  and  hand  shakes  and  breathless  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  followed. 

Good-natured  Mrs.  Adams  was  almost  as  vehement 
in  her  expressions  of  delight  at  their  unexpected 
meeting,  as  Miss  Berry;  and  from  her  Elsie  at  last 
heard  a  coherent  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  led  to  their  being  at  the  Museum  that  day. 

She  told  Elsie  that  she  had  come  up  to  London 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters, and  had  persuaded  Miss  Berry  to  accompany 
her  to  her  daughter's  house,  and  pay  her  a  long- 
talked-of  visit.  They  had  already  been  three  weeks 
in  town,  but  this  was  the  first  day  they  had  been  able 
to  give  to  sight-seeing.  Miss  Berry  had  had  some 
business  to  attend  to,  some  one  to  visit  whose  address 
she  had  to  seek  out,  and  much  time  had  been  taken 
up  in  the  search;  then  there  had  been  the  wedding. 
But  this  one  leisure  day  had  come  at  last,  and  it  was 
Miss  Berry  who  had  decided  on  spending  it  in  visiting, 
the  British  Museum. 

"My  dear,"  struck  in  Miss  Berry,  squeezing  Elsie's 
hands,  which  she  still  held  tightly,  "I  thought  only 
of  my  map,  and  of  seeing  the  likeness  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh,  in  whom,  as  you  know,  I  always  have  taken 
such  a  particular  interest;  and  to  think  of  his  having 
led  me  to  you!" 

When  the  excitement  of  the  first  few  minutes  was 
over,  Mrs.  Adams  had  the  consideration  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  party  so  as  to  leave 
Elsie  and  her  dear  old  friend  to  themselves.  They 
walked  up  and  down  the  lower  Egyptian  Hall,  among 
the  black  sarcophagi,  and  wandered  into  cool,  damp- 
smelling  galleries,  where  ancient  Babylonians  stab 
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each  other  endlessly  on  the  walls,  and  talked,  feeling 
as  if  they  could  never  say  all  they  had  in  their  hearts, 
or  look  at  each  other  enough.  It  seemed  at  the  time 
to  Elsie  the  most  unreal  of  all  the  day  dreams  she 
had  dreamed  in  that  place:  Oldbury  news,  mixed 
with  exclamations  from  Miss  Berry  respecting  the 
wonders  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  wandering 
towards  sometimes;  the  old  dear,  rambling,  affec- 
tionate, familiar  talk  that  Elsie  had  so  thirsted  after, 
and  never  thought  tp  have  heard  again. 

"Oh,  Elderberry,  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  me  to 
see  you  again!"  was  about  as  much  as  Elsie  could 
find  voice  to  say  for  some  time;  and  even  when  she 
felt  collected  enough  to  ask  questions,  she  found  that 
her  queries  rather  hindered  than  expedited  the  com- 
munications of  which  she  was  so  greedy,  and  that  it 
would  be  safest  to  let  Miss  Berry  bring  out  her  news 
in  her  own  way,  and  keep  the  curiously  interwoven 
sentences  in  her  mind,  to  be  unravelled  at  her  leisure 
afterwards. 

"Was  it,  could  it  be  me  you  came  to  London  to 
look  for?"  Elsie  asked  eagerly,  when  Miss  Berry  was 
mysteriously  hinting  at  some  secret  mission  which,  fer 
more  than  any  wish  to  attend  Miss  Adams's  wedding, 
had  induced  her  to  undertake  such  a  long  journey  at 
her  age. 

An  expression  of  perplexity  crossed  Miss  Berry's 
beamingly  happy  face. 

"My  love,  I  think,  if  you  please,  we  will  walk  on 
a  little  faster  and  get  into  another  department,  where 
perhaps  I  shall  be  better  able  to  collet  my  thoughts. 
I  confess  it  confuses  me  a  good  deal  to  have  all  the 
Pharaohs,  and  so  many  other  Scripture  characters  as 
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I  am  told  there  are  in  this  room,  staring  down  into 
my  face.  I  cannot  help  pausing  in  what  I  am  saying 
to  think  how  I  can  best  introduce  them  into  the  map, 
with  that  tiger-headed  woman  to  serve  as  an  example 
of  a  monstrous  idol.  Well,  now  that  we  are  come 
among  the  Babylonians,  with  whom  I  have  never  felt 
I  had  quite  so  much  to  do,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
more  undivided  attention;  and,  my  love,  though  your 
question  embarrasses  me  a  little,  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you.  I  did,  I  confess  it,  my  dear,  that  last 
evening  when  he  came  back  to  Oldbury  for  nothing 
in  the  world  but  to  talk  to  me  about  you — and,  poor 
fellow,  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in— I  did  make  him 
a  kind  of  promise,  and  it  troubles  my  conscience  very 
much  sometimes  to  think  that  I  have  never  once  in 
"all  these  months  written  to  China,  or  taken  any  de- 
cided steps  to  get  the  news  of  you  he  was  so  anxious 
for.  He  must  think  me  very  ungrateful,  for  I  have 
received  the  kindest  letters  from  him  and  presents — 
a  magnificent  China  crape  shawl,  which  I  have  left  in 
my  will  to  you,  Elsie: — to  that  length  I  think  I  may 
safely  go  in  encouraging  the  attachment.  And  now 
that  you  have  been  thrown  in  my  way  in  such  a  provi- 
dential, unsought  manner,  in  a  place  too  that,  what 
with  the  tombs  and  the  Scripture  characters,  may  be 
almost  said  to  rank  with  a  church,  I  shall  certainly 
feel  justified  in  writing  him  a  little  letter,  and  just 
mentioning  casually  that  I  have  seen  you.  I  do  not 
suppose  I  should  have  been  quite  so  scrupulous 
hitherto,  if  such  awful  instances  of  disobedience  to 
parents  with  respect  to  matrimony  had  not  occurred 
in  Oldbury.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
not  heard?  Then  you  may  well  be  surprised  at  see- 
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ing  me  here.  It  was  not  for  your  sake,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  my  dear,  that  I  undertook  a  journey  at  my 
time  of  life;  it  was  to  look  after  those  unhappy  young 
people,  Richard  and  Sophia  Lutridge,  who  have  brought 
such  trouble  on  their  parents  and  such  disgrace  on 
all  Oldbury.  If  dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge  could  have 
risen  from  her  sofa,  but  she  cannot,  she  would  posi- 
tively have  gone  down  on  her  knees  to  thank  me 
when  I  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  I  was  nobody  of 
any  consequence,  and  had  no  character  for  consistency 
to  keep  up,  I  might  come  to  London  and  find  her 
poor  children  out,  and  make  the  first  overtures  to  re- 
conciliation. That  the  eldest  son  and  daughter  of 
such  a  family  should  make  runaway  matches  within 
two  months  of  each  other — you  can  conceive  the  thrill 
of  feeling  that  went  through  Oldbury  when  the  news 
came  out.  I  grieve  to  say  that  there  were  found  some 
even  among  the  district  visitors  cruel  enough  to  in- 
sinuate that  if  dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge  had  meddled  less 
in  her  neighbours'  concerns,  and  made  her  home  a 
little  pleasanter  to  her  own  family,  the  scandal  might 
never  have  occurred.  It  was  a  heartless  remark,  my  dear, 
and  I  never  shall  be  again  able  to  feel  quite  cordially 
to  the  Tomkinsons.  Such  a  time  to  turn  round  on 
an  old  benefactress  too!  for,  independently  of  these 
unlucky  marriages,  things  are  not  with  the  Lutridges 
by  any  means  as  they  used  to  be.  It  seems  that, 
owing  to  some  carelessness  of  Mr.  Richard's,  affairs  at 
the  bank  began  to  go  wrong.  There  were  difficulties. 
Some  people  who  have  lost  money  complain  a  good 
deal,  and  the  dear  Lutridges  themselves  have  been 
obliged 'to  give  up  Laurel  Lodge  and  come  down  into 
the  town  to  live." 
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"That  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  Mrs.  Lut- 
ridge,"  said  Elsie,  a  little  blankly,  for  she  could  not 
help  being  disappointed  at  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken. 

"She  bore  up  very  well  till  the  story  of  Mr. 
Richard's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
keeps  the  little  public-house  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
came  out.  You  may  remember  her,  my  dear — a  large 
young  woman,  with  a  red  face  and  a  quantity  of  shin- 
ing black  ringlets,  as  unlike  you  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  and  at  least  fifteen  years  older  than  Mr. 
Richard.  Mr.  Lutridge  was  disposed  to  be  lenient,  in 
spite  of  all  the  trouble  and  disgrace  his  son's  careless- 
ness (and  I  fear  worse  than  carelessness)  had  brought 
upon  him;  but  Mrs.  Lutridge  thought  she  owed  it  to 
Oldbury  to  let  her  displeasure  be  shown  plainly. 
When  she  heard  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place 
clandestinely  at  a  church  in  Bristol,  months  before 
the  parents  on  either  side  knew  of  it,  and  that  two  of 
her  daughters  had  long  been  aware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  had  connived  at  their  brother's  misconduct, 
she  was  so  indignant  that  she  declared  she  would 
never  see  her  son  again,  or  forgive  her  daughters  for 
their  share  in  his  ruin.  Poor  girls!  they  used  to  come 
to  me  and  cry  a  great  deal,  and  talk  of  their  having 
always  been  so  afraid  of  their  mother,  and  of  the  dis- 
comfort and  disunion  at  home,  which  they  said  had 
driven  them'  all  to  underhand  ways.  It  ended  in  poor 
Miss  Sophia's  running  away  with  one  of  the  bank- 
clerks  who  had  been  turned  off  for  unsteadiness  a 
year  before,  and  in  Miss  Ursula's  resolving  to  go  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  drawing  young  Walter 
Neale,  who  is  a  weak  youth  I  am  afraid,  my  dear, 
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into  a  secret  correspondence  on  the  subject.  It  seems 
they  proposed  to  escape  to  France  together,  and  there 
to  take  monastic  vows;  but  as  I  understand  now,  they 
have  changed  their  minds,  and  are  content  to  form  a 
marriage  engagement  instead.  It  strikes  me  that  this 
is  the  simpler  and  less  objectionable  arrangement  of 
the  two,  but  it  has  met  with  much  opposition  from 
Walter  Neale's  friends.  I  have  heard  that  his  mother 
still  refuses  her  consent,  and  that  Mr.  Lutridge  is 
quite  bowed  down  with  shame  at  the  want  of  right 
feeling  and  sense  of  propriety  his  poor  daughter  has 
shown  in  her  conduct  throughout  the  whole  affair. 
Some  people  say  that  Mrs.  Lutridge  does  not  feel  it 
nearly  so  much  as  he  does;  but,  my  dear,  I  leave  you 
to  judge:  she  has  never  been  outside  her  house  for  a 
whole  year!  Oldbury  is  a  changed  place  in  con- 
sequence. The  way  in  which  the  servant-girls  stand 
talking  and  laughing  at  the  area  gates  of  an  evening 
now,  and  the  style  of  bonnets  they  go  to  church  in, 
are  proof  enough  that  she  is  no  longer  the  person 
she  used  to  be.  People  speak  their  minds  and  ar- 
range things  in  am  offhand  way  that  is  quite  startling. 
One  hardly  seems  to  know  now  what  sides  people  are 
on,  or  who  ought  anjd  who  ought  not  to  be  visited. 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  and  the  incumbent  of  the  district 
church  walk  about  together  arm  in  arm.  Little  in- 
novations (of  a  very  pleasing  sort,  I  must  confess)  are 
actually  creeping  into  our  service  at  the  old  church; 
there  is  a  talk  of  our  having  'Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  when  the  old  hymn-books  are  worn  out;  yet 
Mrs.  Lutridge  takes  it  all  quietly,  and  does  not  offer 
an  opinion.  She  seems  to  have  lost  heart  to  interfere 
about  anything  now.  If  the  Pope  himself  were  to 
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come  and  attempt  to  preach  in  Oldbury  I  really  don't 
think  it  would  stir  her  up.  When  I  consulted  her 
about  my  journey  to  London,  and  suggested  that  I 
would,  if  she  pleased,  trace  out  poor  Sophia,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  rumour  we  had  heard  about  her 
husband's  actually  ill-using  her  was  well-founded  or 
not,  and  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard,  and  bring  her 
news  of  their  baby — instead  of  being  angry  with  me, 
and  ordering  me  out  of  the  house,  as  I  quite  expected 
she  would,  she  broke  down,  sobbing,  my  dear, — only 
think  of  that,  Mrs.  Lutridge! — and  when  she  had  re- 
covered herself  a  little,  she  spoke  of  my  faithful 
friendship  and  kindly  influence  over  every  one,  in 
terms  really  as  if  she  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
there  had  been  some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  I,  and 
not  she  herself,  who  had  been  doing  good  in  Oldbury 
all  these  years.  It  was  a  distressing  scene,  indeed. 
Dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge  almost,  one  may  say,  humbling 
herself  to  me!  You  will  not  wonder,  I  am  sure,  that, 
with  such  heart-breaking  warnings  before  my  eyes,  I 
have  been  scrupulous  and  doubtful  about  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  up  in  Stephen  Pierrepomt's  mind  certain 
hopes  and  fears.  I  see  what  a  brilliant  colour  has 
come  into  your  face,  my  love,  and  I  know  that  I  am 
approaching  a  delicate  subject.  If  I  had  not  been 
taken  so  unawares  I  would  have  thought  it  over,  and 
made  up  my  mind  how  much  I  should  be  justified 
in  repeating  what  he  said  to  me  the  last  day  he  was 
in  England,  when  he  read  your  little  note,  and  was 
completely  overcome  at  the  thought  of  going  so  far 
away  without  prospect  of  hearing  of  you  again.  Poor 
fellow!  I  always  knew  what  a  great  amount  of  deep 
feeling  there  was  hidden  under  that  playful  manner 
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of  his,  which,  in  spite  of  one's  dread  of  levity,  one 
could  not  help  finding  very  winning.  He  was  always 
making  a  joke  of  me  and  saying  perplexing  things, 
and  yet,  my  dear,  you  would  hardly  believe  how  much 
older  I  feel  since  he  left  England;  and  how  I  miss  all 
the  little  kindnesses  he  was  always  showing  me,  and 
the  sight  of  his  pleasant  face  coming  into  my  room. 
However,  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  consider  what  I 
ought  to  say,  and  feeling  bewildered,  as  I  do,  with  so 
many  Pharaohs  and  Sennacheribs  standing  round,  I 
think  it  will  be  more  conscientious  of  us  to  change 
the  subject.  Let  us  speak  of  something  else.  Ah! 
there  are  Mrs.  Adams  and  the  others  coming  to  look 
for  us.  I  fear  we  have  been  keeping  them  waiting  an 
immense  time.  And  that  wonderfully  clever  gentle- 
man, who  told  us  all  about  the  world  before  it  was 
created,  must  be  getting  impatient  for  us  to  go.  I 
will  give  you  one  kiss  before  they  all  come  up.  Yes, 
I  love  you  as  much  as  ever,  my  dear  Elsie;  and  I 
understand  what  your  eyes  are  asking  me,  though  you 
speak  in  such  a  low  whisper  that  I  cannot  quite  catch 
the  words.  I  will  write  to  China  to-night,  and  I 
promise  to  post  the  letter  before  I  have  time  "to  think 
it  over  and  get  frightened.  He  has  begged  me  over 
and  over  again  to  write,  even  if  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  you;  and  now  I  think  I  shall  be  justified  in 
sending  a  letter  and  putting  in  some  allusion  (not  too 
explicit  perhaps)  to  what  has  happened  to-day.  It 
will  be  a  difficult  task,  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  express  myself  judiciously,  and  avoid  saying  more 
than  I  ought.  Unfortunately  we  go  back  to  Oldbury 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  have  promised  to  spend 
the  last  evening  with  the  poor  Richard  Lutridges  at 
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Camden  Town,  so  I  am  afraid  this  must  be  good- 
bye. Mrs.  Adams  is  beckoning  quite  impatiently,  you 
see." 

Elsie  followed  her  friends  to  the  outer  door  and 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Mrs.  Adams,  whose 
daughter,  as  kind-hearted  and  rosy- faced  as  herself, 
gladdened  Elsie's  heart  by  asking  for  her  address,  and 
promising  to  call  on  her  sometimes,  and  let  her  know 
how  the  two  elder  ladies  settled  down  in  Oldbury 
after  the  excitement  of  their  London  visit. 

She  did  not  re-enter  the  building  till  the  last  flutter 
of  Mrs.  Adams's  floating  bonnet-strings  was  lost  in 
the  crowd  outside,  and  then  she  discovered  how  late 
it  was,  and  that  she  must  hasten  back  -to  her  grand- 
father, from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  so  long 
absent.  Fortunately  he  had  been  happily  occupied, 
and  had  not  missed  her.  He  did  not  ask  her  any 
questions  when  she  came  back,  or  appear  to  notice 
anything  unusual  in  her  countenance  as  they  were 
walking  home  together.  The  event  of  the  last  hour 
and  a  half,  which  had  somehow  or  other  made  all  the 
world  look  different  to  Elsie,  would  have  no  interest 
whatever  for  him.  She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
attempt  to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

.Margaret  was  more  observing.  When  she  returned 
home  late  in  the  evening  after  a  hard  day's  work,  she 
saw  that  something  had  happened  almost  the  moment 
she  opened  the  door  of  their  dull  little  lodging-house 
drawing  room.  Elsie  was  seated  at  the  open  window 
with  her  hands  resting  idly  on  her  lap,  looking  over 
the  leafless  lilac  bushes  in  the  dusty  square  garden 
towards  an  opening  in  the  opposite  row  of  houses, 
which  showed  a  patch  of  sky  and  a  silvery  crescent 
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moon,  just  then  faintly  marked  in  the  pale  blue.  Her 
restful  attitude  struck  Margaret  almost  as  much  as 
the  happy,  dreamy  smile  on  her  face.  It  almost 
startled  her.  It  spoke  of  a  mood  very,  very  far  re- 
moved from  anything  she  herself  had  experienced  for 
many  a  year;  yet  she  understood  what  it  meant  very 
well.  She  knew  that  Elsie  did  not  see  the  dusty  lilac 
bushes,  or  even  the  shining  silver  boat  sailing  in  that 
narrow  river  of  London  sky.  She  had  taken  some 
treasured  remembrance  out  of  her  mind,  and  was 
looking  only  at  that.  She  was  conning  over  some 
words,  or  bringing  back  some  looks,  weighing  them 
and  appraising  them  as  if  they  were  jewels,  and  smiling 
to  herself  to  discover  how  rich  beyond  her  previous 
reckoning  she  was.  It  must  be  something  she  had 
heard  lately,  for  Margaret  had  never  seen  her  look  like 
this  before.  She  went  up  to  her  softly  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Well?"  she  could  not  help 
saying  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  as  she  looked  down  into 
Elsie's  changed  face. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Margaret,  what  do  you  think  ha^  hap- 
pened to-day?"  Elsie  began  eagerly. 

Margaret's  face  expressed  a  little  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, perhaps,  as  Elsie's  narrative  went  on; 
she  had  evidently  expected  to  hear  something  of  more 
importance,  and  indeed,  as  Elsie  related  the  incident 
of  the  afternoon,  it  hardly  sounded  a  sufficient  reason 
for  feeling  so  radiantly  happy.  After  all,  what  had 
happened?  She  had,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the 
world,  encountered  an  old  friend  who  would  probably 
never  come  across  her  path  again;  and  that  was  all. 
Elsie's  joy  was  somewhat  checked  by  Margaret's  matter- 
of-fact  way  of  listening  to  the  news  she  had  to  impart. 
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She  began  to  think  the  meeting,  which  had  seemed 
little  short  of  a  miracle,  almost  commonplace  and 
natural,  as  Margaret  calmly  commented  on  it;  and 
Miss  Berry's  words  hardly  seemed  worth  such  endless 
pondering  over  as  she  had  been  disposed  to  accord 
them  a  few  minutes  before.  But  the  glamour  that  the 
daylight  of  Margaret's  reason  dissipated,  returned  again 
the  very  first  time  Elsie  was  alone,  and  could  trans- 
late the  story  back  into  her  own  heart's  language. 
Miss  Berry's  words  turned  into  priceless  pearls  and 
diamonds  once  more,  and  with  them  in  endless  variation 
she  embellished  all  the  sultry  days  of  the  summer  that 
followed,  and  wove  garlands,  and  made  lamps  of  them 
to  lighten  the  gloom  of  a  dreary  autumn,  till  a  certain 
day  in  the  winter  came  and  brought  fresh  emotion 
with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Miss  Berry's  Letter. 

A  WIDE  low  room  spread  with  matting,  but  in 
other  respects  furnished  like  an  English  drawing-room, 
and  littered  with  music,  work,  and  sketches  in  a  fashion 
that  spoke  of  a  lady's  constant  occupation  of  it.  A 
large  window  opening  on  to  a  shaded  balcony  filled 
with  flower-pots,  where  a  few  roses  and  geraniums  and 
a  clump  of  English  daisies  drooped  in  the  heat;  and 
from  which,  now  that  the  curtains  of  the  awning  were 
drawn  aside,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  blazing  in  sunlight, 
of  a  squadron  of  English  and  French  men-of-war  in 
the  distance,  and  of  strange-sailed,  strange-hued  Chinese 
junks  gliding  past,  could  be  gained  by  the  occupants 
of  the  room.  These  were  just  now  only  two,  who 
had  lately  deserted  the  shadier  parts  of  the  room  for 
the  window  recess.  Cecil  Russel  stood  a  little  way 
out  on  the  balcony  braving  the  glare  and  the  in- 
quisitive glances  of  some  almond-shaped  black  eyes 
from  the  streets  below  (to  say  nothing  of  unsavoury 
whiffs  from  the  same  locality  which  entirely  over- 
powered the  faint  perfume  of  the  flowers  and  tainted 
the  fresh  sea-breeze),  while  she  stooped  down  and 
picked  off  some  faded  leaves  from  her  plants,  and 
touched  with  her  finger  the  burned-up  earth  round 
the  roots  of  her  melancholy  looking,  withered  Oldbury 
daisy. 
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Stephen  Pierrepoint,  who  had  risen  from  a  table 
laden  with  books  and  papers  a  minute  or  two  before, 
and  come  to  the  window  for  no  apparent  purpose  but 
to  see  what  she  was  doing,  stood  leaning  against  the 
window-sill,  alternately  watching  her  and  spelling  out 
a  sentence  in  a  Chinese  book  he  held  open  in  his 
hand. 

They  both  looked  a  great  deal  older  than  when 
•Qldbury  knew  them — older  than  the  additional  three 
years  that  haxi  passed  over  their  heads  at  all  warranted 
— till  they  spoke,  and  then  each  face  regained  some- 
thing of  the  playful  animation  and  openness  of  ex- 
pression that  had  given  it  its  peculiarly  youthful  look 
a  few  years  before. 

They  had  been  talking  and  laughing  eagerly  over 
some  incident  of  the  day  a  few  minutes  ago,  almost 
in  their  old  openly  familiar  brother  and  sister  fashion 
— almost,  but  not  quite.  They  had  never  been  quite 
as  intimate  since  they  left  England  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  old  days  before  they  spent  a  summer  together 
in  Oldbury,  though  Cecil  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  was  conscious  of  the  slight  barrier  of  reserve  that 
had  grown  up  between  them.  They  stood  now  close 
together,  quite  at  ease  in  not  talking,  and  only  let  fall 
a  sentence  now  and  then  as  they  pleased.  When 
Cecil  had  finished  watering  her  flowers,  she  remained 
on  the  balcony  with  her  hands  clasped  behind  her, 
looking  out  dreamily  towards  the  sea.  A  somewhat 
weary,  anxious  expression  grew  into  her  face  as  she 
gazed;  and  it  was  with  a  quick  sigh  and  an  impatient 
gesture,  as  if  she  were  struggling  to  shake  off  a  weight, 
that  she  turned  towards  the  room  and  took  up  the 
desultory  conversation  again. 
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"What  an  odd  feeling  it  gives  one  to  look  out 
upon  the  sea  for  long  together  I  The  motion  of  the 
waves  has  a  strange  sort  of  power  over  one.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  gradually  slipping  out  of  my  body  as  I  look, 
and  floating  away  just  over  the  tops  of  the  waves — 
not  exactly  touching  them,  but  borne  along  by  their 
rocking.  If  I  went  on  staring  long  enough,  I  do  be- 
lieve I  should  go.  I  should  get  to  England  that  way, 
or  somewhere." 

"That  sort  of  feeling  was  what  the  Greeks  meant 
by  their  stories  about  the  sirens,  I  suppose,"  said 
Steenie  carelessly.  "Have  a  little  bit  of  prosaic  prac- 
tical Confucian  philosophy  to  put  your  body  and  soul 
into  comfortable  relations  again.  I'm  reading  from 
one  of  the  most  approved  Chinese  books  of  instruction. 
Here  is  what  serves  a  follower  of  Confucius  for 
spiritual  nourishment.  The  subject  of  the  treatise  is 
duty  to  parents;  and  there  are  examples  recorded  for 
general  imitation;  it  is  a  sort  of  sacred  history  in  fact, 
handed  down  for  all  generations  to  ponder  over.  You 
shall  hear  a  sentence  or  two:  'In  the  Chang  dynasty, 
Sin  Li,  when  fifty  years  of  age,  still  resided  with  his 
parents,  and  was  subject  to  their  will.  To  prevent 
them  from  considering  themselves  old  he  affected  the 
manners  of  a  child,  and  sported  and  gambolled  before 
them  in  gaily-coloured  garments.  He  would  pretend 
to  stumble  in  walking  like  a  babe.  All  this  he  did  to 
divert  his  aged  parents.  In  the  Tsin  dynasty,  Mang 
Tsung  mourned  the  death  of  his  father.  During  the 
winter  season  his  mother  desired  bamboo  sprouts  made 
into  soup.  He  went  into  the  forest,  and,  grasping  a 
bamboo  with  his  hands,  burst  into  tears.  Such  filial 
devotion  moved  heaven  and  earth;  and  in  a  little 
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while  the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  several  bamboo 
sprouts.'  This  is  said  to  be  the  original  cause  of 
bamboos  sprouting  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the 
spring,  by  the  way." 

"Well,  but  that  is  a  little  less  prosaic  than  I  ex- 
pected. It  is  a  miracle." 

"No,  a  thoroughly  unspiritual  marvel;  that  is  to 
say,  the  most  prosaic,  degrading  subject  of  belief  in 
the  world — akin  to  Cagliostro  tricks  and  table-rapping 
— the  thing  that  is  sure  to  result  from  a  creed  which 
starts  by  disowning  every  attempt  to  get  beyond  the 
region  of  the  senses." 

"Well,  but  I  don't  mean  to  let  myself  be  entangled 
in  a  discussion  on  Chinese  religious  systems  just  now. 
If  we  must  talk  metaphysics,  explain  to  me  how  it  is 
that  I  have  found  myself  forced  to  think  so  much  of 
Oldbury  this  afternoon  without  any  particular  reason, 
for  really  we  all  have  present  anxieties  enough  just 
now  to  fill  our  thoughts." 

"I  can  explain  that  without  metaphysics;  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  scent  of  the  Tonquin  beans  in 
the  little  box  you  brought  down  in  your  hand  to-day 
that  has  carried  your  thoughts  off  in  that  direction. 
Don't  you  remember  you  had  it — the  box — with  you 
in  Oldbury  that  summer?  and  one  day  when  you 
happened  to  say  you  liked  the  smell  of  Tonquin 
beans,  Miss  Berry  took  some  from  her  work-box  and 
gave  them  to  you.  If  y_ou  lift  up  the  lid  of  the  left 
hand  division,  you  will  see  I  am  right." 

"The  idea  of  your  remembering  all  that!  I  had 
forgotten  the  very  existence  of  this  box  till  I  turned  it 
out  this  morning  from  the  packing  case  where  it  was 
stowed  the  last  time  there  was  a  talk  of  the  rebels 
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taking  Shanghai,  and  Papa  sent  me  on  shipboard.  I 
don't  believe  the  lid  of  this  division  has  ever  been 
lifted  since  that  day  when — yes,  it  was  Elsie  Blake 
who  shut  the  beans  in.  They  feel  quite  at  home, 
I  should  think,  in  this  hot  sunshine.  Will  you 
have  one?" 

"No;  what  should  I  do  with  it?  Shut  them 
up  for  another  three  years.  Shall  I  read  you  some 
more?" 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  it,  and  I  wish 
you  would  not  pretend  to  be.  Nothing  in  the  world 
bores  me  so  much  as  listening  to  a  person  talking  of 
what  he  is  not  thinking  of,  and  you  are  always  doing 
that  to  me  now." 

"I  know  something  that  would  bore  you  still  more 
— to  listen  to  a  person  talking  of  what  he  was  thinking 
of  on  post  days.  You  would  get  very  tired.  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  not  quite  such  an  intolerable  bore  to  you 
as  I  could  be." 

"Oh!  is  the  mail  in?  I  actually  had  forgotten  to 
expect  it.  My  principal  correspondents  are  growing 
lazy,  and  seldom  send  me  any  interesting  news.  I 
don't  reckon  on  post  days  as  I  used  to  do,  though,  of 
course,  one  is  always  glad  of  anything  from  home." 

Cecil  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  towards 
the  sea  again  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"It  would  all  be  less  dreary  if  it  were  more 
thoroughly  unlike  what  one  is  used  to,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing a  dissatisfied  glance  back  into  the  room  at  last 
"I  wish  we  Europeans  did  not  all  huddle  together, 
and  make  such  desperate  attempts  to  do  exactly  as  we 
have  been  doing  all  our  lives.  If  I  could  have  turned 
myself  into  a  Chinese  lady  for  these  three  years  and 
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lived  among  the  natives,  I  should  at  all  events  have 
got  some  new  ideas,  and  seen  what  would  have  served 
me  to  think  about  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  As  it  is,  I 
have  seen  nothing  that  does  not  look  like  England, 
but  a  few  dirty  streets  and  shops,  and  a  little  strange 
vegetation.  When  we  have  a  party  of  English  resi- 
dents here,  and  the  ladies  are  talking  together,  I 
could  shut  my  eyes  and  fancy  myself  in  Oldbury. 
We  may  have  changed  our  skies,  but  we  certainly 
have  not  changed  our  minds  by  coming  all  this  long 
way." 

"Comfort  yourself  with  the  probability  that  some 
day  or  other  the  rebels  will  swoop  down  on  Shanghai 
and  carry  us  all  off  prisoners  into  the  interior.  We 
shall,  no  doubt,  get  a  very  satisfactory  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  Chinese  life  by  being  carried  about  the 
streets  of  Pekin  in  wooden  cages;  and  if  we  survive 
the  process,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  talk  about  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives." 

"You  have  lost  your  chance  of  such  promotion 
by  volunteering  to  go  up  the  country  with  Lord  Elgin 
and  the  army,  leaving  us  behind  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves." 

"Yes,  but  I  get  something  better  than  the  bare 
possibility  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  Chinese  wooden 
cage,  for  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be 
some  more  fighting  before  we  have  done  with  it.  We 
shall  all  be  too  busy  for  lounging  and  translating 
Chinese  saws  soon,  I  hope." 

"I  know  there  is  no  use  hoping  for  a  word  from 
Papa  or  you  after  the  mail  is  in,  but  you  will  see 
that  I  have  my  letters  soon,  won't  you?"  Cecil  said, 
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coming  out  of  the  balcony  and  preparing  to  leave  the 
room. 

Stephen  followed  her  to  the  door,  and  stopped  her 
just  as  she  was  opening  it. 

"Cecil,  you  sha'n't  have  to  say  again  that  I  never 
talk  to  you  of  what  I  am  thinking  about.  There  is 
no  use  asking,  for  I  am  sure  you  would  have  told 
me  if  there  had  been  anything  to  tell,  but  you  never 
have  had  any  answers  to  your  letters  to  Miss  Berry, 
have  you?" 

"No,"  answered  Cecil  sorrowfully;  "and  it  puzzles 
me  dreadfully  how  to  account  for  her  obstinate 
silence.  You  are  as  much  at  a  loss,  I  suppose;  for 
though  your  father  writes  you  such  long  letters,  he 
contrives,  man-like,  never  to  tell  anything  in  them." 

"No,  I  am  not  at  a  loss;  I  think  I  understand 
perfectly  well  why  she  does  not  write;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  about  it.  She  knows  something  she  can- 
not bear  to  tell  me ,  and  is  silent  for  fear  of  letting  it 
out.  That  would  be  just  like  her.  She  would  be  sure 
to  write  if  she  had  nothing  to  say." 

"What  sort  of  thing  do  you  mean?" 

"Nay,  that  is  just  what  I  am  continually  changing 
my  mind  about.  I  don't  often  think  she  is  dead; 
Miss  Berry  would  have  told  me  that,  whatever  pain 
it  cost  her  to  write  it.  I  expect  she  is  married,  and 
has  written  to  tell  Miss  Berry  so.  It  is  three  years 
since  they  left  Oldbury.  Why  should  she  not  be 
married?" 

"You  need  not  look  so  fiercely  at  me,  I  am  not 
going  to  urge  any  reasons  why  she  should  not;  only  I 
think  it  is  rather  a  gratuitous  supposition  on  your 
part.  You  know  all  the  difficulties  and  objections. 
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Why  should  another  person  have  found  it  easier  to 
get  her  than  you?" 

"I  was  hampered;  besides,  her  father  is  dead. 
That  might  make  a  difference  in  their  way  of  life.  I 
showed  you  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Le  Fevre's 
death  in  a  newspaper  that  came  from  England  some 
time  ago,  and  you  were  struck  with  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  it  was  worded." 

"Yes,  I  liked  the  'died  penitent.'  I  am  sure 
Margaret  Blake  drew  up  the  paragraph,  and  that  it 
was  not  her  doing  there  was  ever  any  mystification  or 
concealment.  I  wish  you  could  have  gone  back  to 
England." 

"But  I  cannot.  It  would  be  absolute  disgrace  to 
leave  the  country  in  the  position  of  affairs  now." 

"And  Papa  could  not  possibly  spare  you;  he  is 
overworked  as  it  is,  and  he  is  always  saying  you  are 
the  only  person  about  him  who  gives  the  kind  of  help 
he  most  wants.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  might 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  north  himself  if  he 
could  not  have  sent  you,  and  if  you  had  not  known 
as  much  of  the  language  and  the  ways  of  the  country 
as  you  do.  You  can't  think  how  thankful  I  am  that 
he  is  spared  the  fatigue  and  the  danger." 

"I  am  not  sanguine  that  there  is  likely  to  be  any 
danger  to  speak  of;  but  at  all  events  the  chance  of 
coming  in  for  anything  of  the  kind  instead  of  him, 
makes  up  for  a  great  deal.  Not  that  I  have  any 
particular  wish  to  get  back  to  England  now;  I  am 
convinced  it  would  be  a  useless  journey,  and  that  I 
am  better  here." 

"Well,  then,  we  will  all  stay  till  we  have  been 
paraded  about  in  cages,  and  have  adventures  to  tell 
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that  will  make  lions  and  lionesses  of  us  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  Let  me  go  now;  there  is  a  large  party 
coming  to  dinner,  and  I  have  some  orders  to  give." 

The  next  two  days  were  unusually  busy  ones  with 
the  consul  and  his  secretaries.  Cecil  saw  but  little  of 
her  father,  and  was  not  able  to  have  a  word  with  her 
cousin  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
their  conversation,  when  he  came  into  her  sitting-room 
with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"I  hope  you  were  satisfied  with  your  budget?"  he 
began. 

"I  had  a  number  of  letters.  People  are  beginning 
to  be  anxious  about  us  in  England;  all  my  interfering 
friends  and  relations  are  storming  at  Papa  for  not 
sending  me  home.  I  have  had  to  tell  him  flatly  that 
I  won't  go.  What  were  your  letters?" 

"Two  from  Oldbury — one  from  my  father,  and 
one,  a  long  one,  from  Miss  Berry." 

"At  last!    Well?" 

"Cecil,  I  was  right.  Take  the  letter  and  read  it. 
It  is  even  more  disjointed  and  exclamatory  than  Elder- 
berry's productions  used  formerly  to  be;  but  you  will 
make  out  what  she  wants  to  tell  me.  It  was  startling 
news  at  first,  but  now  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  un- 
derstand it  better." 

Cecil  took  the  closely-written  sheets  to  the  light, 
and  stood  frowning  over  the  difficulty  of  making  out 
the  cramped  handwriting.  Soon  there  was  an  ex- 
clamation of  amazement,  and  as  she  turned  the 
pages  backwards  and  forwards  to  refer  to  previous 
sentences,  the  expression  of  perplexity  deepened  on 
her  face. 
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"What  can  she  mean  by  saying  so  much  at  the 
beginning  of  her  letter  about  disappointment,  and 
about  people  marrying  differently  from  what  one  would 
expect  when  one  thinks  of  their  first  loves?  Then 
comes  all  this  long  story  about  the  clandestine  mar- 
riages of  Richard  and  Sophia  Lutridge,  which  she  says 
prevented  her  answering  our  letters,  and  at  the  end 
she  speaks  of  going  to  London  and  seeing  Elsie 
Blake.  One  does  not  see  the  connexion  of  the  ideas. 
One  guesses,  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  that  she 
found  Elsie  married,  but  she  does  not  say  so." 

"As  clearly  as  she  says  anything  else.  You  have 
overlooked  a  sentence  at  the  end,  where  she  says  she 
little  thought,  when  we  were  all  together  that  summer 
in  Oldbury,  that  one  of  the  Lutridges  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  of  us." 

"Do  you  know  (it  is  very  obscurely  expressed)— 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sentence  refers  to  me? 
Walter  Neale  is  engaged  to  Ursula  Lutridge.  Can 
she  be  thinking  of  any  gossip  she  may  have  heard 
about  him  and  me  long  ago?" 

"No,  no.  Allowing  for  Elderberry's  style  of  nar- 
rative, it  is  clear  enough  what  she  means.  Richard 
Lutridge  has  married,  it  seems,  without  the  consent 
of  his  friends.  They  disowned  him,  and  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  year  or  so.  Miss  Berry  goes  to  London 
with  overtures  of  reconciliation,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  to  find  him,  and  unexpectedly  falls  in  with 
Elsie — his  wife — at  the  British  Museum,  as  she  de- 
scribes. You  see,  she  says  she  spent  the  evening  with 
them — with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lutridge — and  that 
she  has  asked  them  to  go  and  stay  with  her  in  Old- 
bury.  He  was  a  great  fool  certainly,  but  he  was 
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fond  of  her.  I  can  understand  how  it  has  come 
about." 

"I  can't.  Elsie  Blake  married  to  Richard  Lut- 
ridge!  It  seems  utterly  impossible.  They  must  have 
been  married  some  time,  too;  for  don't  you  see  at 
the  end  there  is  something  about  a  baby,  and  their 
living  in  lodgings  and  being  very  poor?" 

"Well,  never  mind;  give  me  the  letter  back.  It's 
not  a  very  lucid  production,  but  we  have  wrung  all 
to  the  very  dregs  of  the  bitter  truth  out  of  it.  We 
need  not  discuss  it  any  further." 

Cecil  folded  the  sheets  slowly  and  put  them  back 
into  their  envelope.  "I  wish  I  understood  why  Miss 
Berry  did  not  write  at  once,"  she  said  reflectively. 

"She  tells  us  it  was  because  the  Lutridges  were 
concerned  in  the  affair.  I  suppose  till  just  now  they 
were  anxious  that  Richard's  marriage  should  be  as 
little  known  as  possible.  After  all  Mrs.  Lutridge  used 
to  say  against  the  Blakes,  her  son's  marriage  may  well 
be  a  bitter  pill  for  her  to  swallow." 

"But  that  Elsie  should  marry  him  clandestinely — 
such  a  man — Steenie,  I  can't  bear  to  think  it.  It  alters 
my  thought  of  her — it  degrades  her." 

"No,  don't  say  that.  I've  been  thinking  it  over 
and :  over  ever  since  that  letter  came,  and  it  does  not 
lower  her.  If  there  has  been  any  mistake,  any  wrong 
in  her  conduct,  I  am  to  blame  for  it.  She  has  felt 
that  I  deserted  her,  that  I  shrank  from  sharing  the 
family  disgrace  with  her,  and  his  conduct  has  stood 
out  in  favourable  contrast  to  mine.  It  has  looked 
like  generosity,  and  that  is  just  what  would  move  her." 

"But  you  did  not  desert  her?" 

"No,  but  it  may  very  well  have  seemed  to  her  that 
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I  did.  A  person  with  fewer  scruples  and  more  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  her  might  easily  make  her  believe 
he  was  willing  to  risk  more  for  her  than  I  was.  I 
hope  that  horrible  old  woman  down  at  Oldbury  won't 
have  much  to  do  with  her.  Unless  Dick  Lutridge  is 
very  much  changed,  he  won't  be  able  to  protect  her 
against  his  mother.  How  will  my  father  behave  to 
her  when  she  goes  to  stay  with  Miss  Berry?  I  wish  I 
had  known  in  time  to  write  to  him  about  it" 

"Steenie,  how  can  you  bear  to  talk  as  if  it  were 
certain?" 

"It  is  certain.  I  tried  to  disbelieve  it  yesterday, 
but  to-day  I  can't.  You  will  not  be  doing  me  any 
kindness  by  talking  me  into  doubt  again.  It  is  at  all 
events  a  good  thing  for  me  just  now  to  know  that 
there  is  nothing  to  make  me  in  a  hurry  to  get  back 
home.  I  am  more  glad  than  ever  that  Lord  Elgin 
has  consented  to  take  me  up  the  country  with  him, 
and  that  we  shall  be  moving  soon." 

Cecil  thought  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Berry's 
letter,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  read  it  a  second 
time;  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  ask  her 
cousin  for  it  again.  He  was  to  leave  Shanghai  soon; 
and  though  his  time  was  very  much  occupied  with 
business,  he  contrived  to  join  Cecil  in  her  early  and 
late  drives,  and  to  spare  quarters  of  an  hour  for  chat 
with  her  more  frequently  than  he  had  done  hitherto. 
They  talked  a  great  deal  about  Oldbury,  and  Stephen 
was  now  always  the  first  to  bring  up  recollections  of 
past  times,  and  make  allusions  to  events  and  places 
connected  with  Elsie  Blake  which  he  had  studiously 
avoided  formerly.  Cecil  could  not  quite  make  it  out. 
She  thought  he  was  trying  to  harden  himself,  and 
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force  the  scenes  that  had  hitherto  had  such  a  halo 
over  them  to  look  commonplace,  by  talking  of  them 
indifferently. 

"Why  should  I  have  any  objection  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Lutridge?"  he  said  once,  when  she  made 
an  effort  to  turn  the  conversation.  "It  is  time  I  got 
accustomed  to  it.  She  has  been  married  a  year  and 
a  half  by  this  time,  and  has  outlived  sentimental  re: 
collections  long  ago,  you  may  be  sure.  It  is  quite 
time  I  did." 

It  was  clear  to  Cecil  that,  whatever  he  might  say, 
the  thought  of  having  been  supplanted  by  such  a 
rival  as  Richard  Lutridge  was  a  very  deep  wound  to 
pride  as  well  as  to  affection.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
would  talk  about  Elsie  in  a  strain  Cecil  liked  better. 
He  would  discuss  anxiously  the  probability  of  her 
being  happy  under  her  new  circumstances,  and  recall 
little  traits  of  kindliness  or  good  feeling  displayed  by 
Richard  Lutridge  in  his  school  or  college  days,  which 
made  it  less  improbable  that  he  would  prove  a  com- 
petent guardian  of  Elsie's  welfare  than  Cecil  was  dis- 
posed to  believe. 

Stephen  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  any  one 
having  Elsie's  constant  companionship  without  being 
improved  by  it.  Cecil  privately  thought  that  Elsie  was 
the  sort  of  woman  who,  if  she  married  beneath  her, 
must  inevitably  sink  to  the  level  of  her  husband.  She 
did  not  say  so,  but  her  demurs  led  to  discussions  that 
were  apt  to  lengthen  out  and  occupy  the  whole  even- 
ing. It  required  all  Cecil's  tact  to  follow  the  changes 
in  Stephen's  mood  during  one  such  conversation:  the 
alternations  between  dislike  and  contempt  of  Richard 
Lutridge,  and  anxiety  to  think  well  of  him  for  Elsie's 
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sake;  the  rapid  transitions  from  a  condition  of  hurt 
pride  towards  Elsie  herself  to  a  relapse  into  tender- 
ness. 

The  barrier  of  reserve  that  had  existed  more  or 
less  between  the  cousins  for  nearly  three  years  had 
disappeared  all  at  once.  Cecil  felt  as  if  she  had 
slipped  back  some  years  in  her  life,  and  got  into  the 
middle  of  what  she  called  the  Oldbury  summer  again. 

It  was  a  busy,  exciting  time.  Talk  of  impending 
war  and  danger,  and  busy  preparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  allied  forces  northwards,  were  going  on 
round  her,  but  she  scarcely  heeded  it,  the  change  in 
her  own  inner  life  was  so  absorbing. 

Sometimes  she  felt  very  happy,  and  found  herself 
tripping  up  and  down  stairs,  or  sitting  idle,  with  her 
hands  before  her,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy,  hazy,  bright- 
ness of  mood  that  she  thought  she  had  definitely  cut 
herself  off  from  years  ago.  At  other  times  she  was 
restless  and  dissatisfied  with  herself.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  letting  herself  be  gradually  drawn  towards  some- 
thing, which  she  would  not  look  at  or  recognise  be- 
cause she  did  not  wish  to  be  convinced  she  ought  to 
avoid  it. 

One  day,  about  a  week  before  Steenie  was  to  leave 
them,  her  father  stopped  her  on  the  stairs  when  she 
was  flashing  past  him  in  one  of  her  gay  moods,  and 
surprised  her  by  an  unusually  warm  approving  kiss  on 
her  forehead. 

"My  darling,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such  good 
spirits;  you  set  an  example  of  public  spirit  to  us  all. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  make  yourself  anxious  about 
Stephen's  leaving  us  to  go  with  Lord  Elgin,  instead  of 
taking  a  sensible  view  of  the  matter,  and  entering  into 
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his  satisfaction  at  being  employed  on  such  an  impor- 
tant service." 

"I  am  so  thankful  that  you  have  not  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  insist  on  going  too!"  Cecil  said,  hastily 
returning  his  kiss. 

It  was  quite  a  true  saying,  but  Cecil  was  not  ex- 
actly content  with  it  when  she  was  alone,  and  came 
to  think  it  over.  Her  father's  praise  forced  on  her 
the  self-examination  she  had  been  avoiding  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  and  the  discoveries  to  which  it  led 
startled  her. 

Steenie  was  going  away,  probably  for  a  long  period, 
to  be  exposed  to  considerable  risk  and  danger;  and 
somehow  she  felt  more  as  if  he  had  just  returned  to 
her  after  a  long  absence,  than  as  if  she  were  preparing 
to  wish  him  good-bye. 

The  habit  he  had  resumed  of  coming  to  talk  to 
her  about  everything,  just  as  he  used  to  do  in  their 
school-boy  and  school-girl  days,  and  more,  some  tones 
of  voice,  and  words  spoken  lately  which  were  not 
quite  like  the  old  days,  made  her  feel  as  if  they  should 
be  much  nearer  together  a  thousand  miles  apart  now, 
than  they  had  been  living  in  the  same  house  during 
the  last  three  years.  She  had  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  the  sort  of  half  separation  that  had  grown  up 
between  them,  even  while  she  had  said  emphatically 
to  herself  that  it  was  quite  natural,  and  nothing  more 
than  what  every  sister  has  to  go  through  when  a  very 
dearly  loved  brother,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  things, 
takes  some  one  else  into  the  first  place  in  his  heart, 
and  has  thoughts  and  interests  she  cannot  share.  It 
seemed  now  as  if  her  brother  was  coming  back  to  her 
again,  all  the  more  ready  to  value  her  sympathy  and 
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companionship  because  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
what  he  had  tried  to  put  in  its  place. 

Cecil  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  quite  for- 
getting what  she  had  come  upstairs  for,  while  she  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  there  was  no  harm  and  no 
danger  here,  nothing  at  all  derogatory  to  her  own 
dignity  or  injurious  towards  Elsie  in  the  strong  sense 
of  happiness  which  his  return  to  old  ways  had  brought 
to  her. 

But  she  was  too  honest  and  too  discerning  to 
succeed  in  her  effort  at  self-deception.  After  a  little 
while  she  left  off  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  look  down  into  her 
heart  more  closely  yet.  Recollections  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  Oldbury  summer  crowded  into  her 
mind.  She  remembered  the  pain  she  had  felt  when 
she  stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  Idle  one  gloomy  day, 
and  how  she  had  resolved  to  do  what  lay  in  her 
power  to  help  Elsie  and  Steenie  to  remain  true  to 
each  other.  She  thought  of  a  warning  her  father  had 
once  given  her  not  to  let  herself  be  drawn  into  ac- 
cepting a  poor  pretence  of  a  love,  founded  on  mere 
chances  of  companionship.  A  love  founded  on 
wounded  pride  and  impatience  of  disappointment 
would  be  a  far  worse  pretence,  even  if  it  were  the 
dearest,  dearest  companion,  the  one  person  who  pleased 
her  best  in  the  world,  round  whom  all  the  pleasantest 
recollections  and  brightest  thoughts  of  her  life  would 
always  cling,  who  offered  it  to  her.  It  would  be  un- 
worthy of  him  to  offer  it.  She  must  not  take  it;  must 
not  let  him,  from  the  mere  impatience  of  pain,  try  to 
console  himself  in  such  a  false  way.  If  Elsie  had 
failed  him  ever  so  unworthily,  it  would  still  be  a  mis- 
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take  to  try  to  drive  out  her  image  by  putting  another 
hastily  in  its  place.  And,  besides,  was  it  quite  certain 
that  she  had  failed?  Had  there  not  been  some  im- 
patience and  want  of  faith  in  her,  shown  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  worst  interpretation  that  could  be  put 
on  Miss  Berry's  puzzling  letter?  The  doubt  came  like 
a  flash  of  enlightenment  into  Cecil's  mind,  and  the 
half-remembered,  confused  words  of  the  letter  began 
to  arrange  themselves  in  her  mempry  with  quite  dif- 
ferent meanings  from  what  she  had  seen  in  them  be- 
fore. At  all  events,  it  would  be  a  wise  test  to  take 
to  try  her  own  feelings  and  Steenie's  words  by,  that 
she  should  not  allow  herself  to  feel,  or  suffer  him  to 
say  anything,  the  recollection  of  which  would  spoil 
their  satisfaction  if  they  found  out  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake,  and  that  Elsie  was  still  free.  Cecil's 
thoughts  grew  calm  after  she  had  made  this  resolu- 
tion. She  remembered  she  had  come  upstairs  to  look 
for  something  for  her  father,  found  what  she  wanted, 
and  went  down  and  sat  attentively  working  by  his 
side  all  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

She  was  somewhat  sober-minded,  and  her  father 
did  not  compliment  her  on  her  spirits  again  during 
the  rest  of  the  week;  but  she  did  not  make  any  at- 
tempt to  keep  out  of  her  cousin's  way,  or  cut  short 
any  of  the  long  conversations  they  fell  into  when  they 
were  together.  He  had  many  hints  to  give  her  about 
ways  in  which  she  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  supply 
his  place  to  her  father  while  he  was  away.  She  could 
not  help  being  grateful  for  the  careful  arrangements 
he  made  to  save  her  perplexity,  and  for  the  care  he 
took  to  anticipate  the  work  as  far  as  possible,  that  she 
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might  have  little  to  do  on  the  first  few  days  of  his  ab- 
sence while  it  was  new  to  her. 

It  was  not  in  her  nature  not  to  express  her  grati- 
tude very  warmly  now  and  then,  and  she  felt  a  good 
deal  of  dismay  sometimes  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
house  would  be  to  her  when  there  would  be  no  one 
in  it  to  look  after  her  interests  and  understand  her 
wishes  instinctively  as  Stephen,  even  when  they  were 
not  so  very  openly  intimate,  had  always  had  the  power 
of  doing. 

The  house  had  been  very  full  of  guests  for  a  long 
time,  but  Stephen  entreated  that  they  might  spend  the 
last  evening  before  he  left  Shanghai  alone. 

Sir  Cecil  had  been  ill  all  day  from  the  heat  and 
from  overwork,  and  Cecil's  anxiety  about  him  occupied 
her  thoughts  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  what  was  going 
to  happen  next  day.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Sir 
Cecil  was  called  away  on  business,  and  when  he  had 
left  the  room  Stephen  made  Cecil  come  out  with  him 
on  to  the  balcony  to  look  at  the  moonlight  on  the 
water,  and  admire  for  the  last  time  the  French  and 
English  men-of-war  steamers  that  were  to  begin  their 
voyage  northwards  on  the  morrow.  They  spoke  about 
Sir  Cecil's  health  first,  and  discussed  the  possibility  of 
his  having  to  resign  his  appointment  and  sail  for  Eng- 
land before  Lord  Elgin's  return  from  the  north.  It 
seemed  very  probable  that  after  to-morrow's  good-bye 
they  might  not  meet  again  till  they  met  in  England. 

"How  many  years  hence,  I  wonder?"  Steenie  asked. 
"My  uncle  has  been  advising  me  to  stay  on  here  if  he 
is  unfortunately  obliged  to  go  home.  He  thinks  his 
successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be  very  glad  of  my 
services,  and  that  it  would  be  a  pity  for  me  to  throw 
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away  my  three  years'  experience  of  the  work  here, 
gained  under  him  who  understands  this  horrid  country 
as  no  one  else  does." 

"But  it  will  be  a  very  different  thing  for  you  work- 
ing with  a  stranger.  You  would  not  like  it,"  said  Cecil. 
"  You  would  find  it  a  great  change  coming  back  to  this 
house  with  fresh  people  in  it." 

"I  should  think  so.  I  shall  have  a  great  respect, 
and  still  more  wonder  at  myself  if  I  find  I  can  bear  it. 
I  suspect,  whoever  my  new  chief  proved  to  be,  I  should 
desert  him,  and  rush  home  by  the  first  mail  after  the 
war  was  over.  Cecil,  would  it  be  worth  my  while  to 
come  home  after  you;  or  would  you  advise  me  to  stay 
on  here  for  another  twelve  years  or  so,  climbing  up 
step  by  step  into  notice  as  a  useful  public  servant  with 
a  convenient  knowledge  of  Chinese  devices  for  cheating, 
till  I  got  as  sun-dried  and  pompous  and  red-tapey  as 
C —  -  or  D ,  and  could  come  home  on  a  pen- 
sion? It  would  be  a  nice  life,  would  it  not?  and  I 
should  enjoy  myself  when  I  got  back,  and  found  I  had 
outlived  every  one's  knowledge." 

"I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  lead  as  satisfactory 
a  life  working  here  as  anywhere  else,"  said  Cecil.  "You 
know  we  have  often  talked  about  it,  and  settled  what 
a  great  work  there  is  for  English  officials  to  do  in 
places  like  this,  whose  future  depends  so  much  on  the 
way  in  which  English  influence  acts." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  if  I  had  not  you  to  talk  philosophy 
to  me  about  it,  what  heart  do  you  suppose  I  should 
have  for  anything  beyond  the  necessary  routine?  No, 
I  see  exactly  the  log  I  should  grow  into  if  I  stayed  on 
long  here  alone." 

16* 
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"But  if  you  really  think  it  would  be  bad  for  you, 
don't  stay." 

"Coming  back  to  England  under  some  circum- 
stances would  be  worse  still.  Cecil,  I  begin  to  think 
I  have  been  a  great  fool,  and  made  a  thorough  mess 
of  my  life — some  people  do  that — stretching  stupidly 
after  an  unattainable  thing  that  was  not  meant  for  me, 
and  passing  over  a  prize  that  with  proper  effort  I  might 
possibly  have  won.  Is  it  very  unpardonable  to  be 
blind  to  what  is  best  suited  to  one  because  it  chances 
to  be  near?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  always  best  to  stretch  out  towards 
what  seems  to  be  the  highest  good,  even  if  it  is  unat- 
tainable. The  straining  to  make  oneself  worthy  of  it 
is  the  best  for  one." 

"I  did  not  say  the  unattainable  prize  was  the  highest; 
that  turns  out  to  be  a  stupid  mistake  I  made.  I  am 
ashamed  of  boring  you  about  myself  this  last  night. 
How  tired  you  would  be  of  the  subject  if  you  had  not 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  goodness  for  me.  I  can't 
understand  it — it  is  wonderful,  after  all  my  changes 
of  temper  and  moodiness,  that  you  have  not  given  me 
up  in  disgust  long  ago.  What  should  I  do  if  you  did? 
Cecil,  after  all  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  good 
as  such  a  friendship  and  such  perfect  confidence  as 
we  have  always  had  together.  People  who  have  once 
learned  to  know  each  other  through  and  through  as 
we  do,  can't  have  misunderstandings,  or  slip  away 
from  each  other,  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be 
placed  in  afterwards.  It  is  something  solid  to  rest  on; 
the  best  foundation,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  closest 
relationships.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  falling  in  love 
is  all  a  mistake,  and  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  life 
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is  to  be  found  in  such  an  affection  as  ours.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"It  is  a  very  good  thing  at  all  events,"  Cecil  said 
confusedly.  "But  oh,  Steenie,  wait  a  minute"  (for 
Stephen  had  come  close  to  her  and  tried  to  take  her 
hand),  "I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you.  Let  me 
have  my  turn  to  speak  before  you  go  on,  please." 

Steenie  drew  back,  surprised  at  her  vehemence, 
and  she  looked  steadily  in  his  face,  though  she  felt  the 
tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  and  found  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep  her  voice  steady. 

"You  said  just  now  something  about  its  being  the 
last  night,  and  so  much  may  happen — you  may  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  on  such  important  subjects  be- 
fore we  meet  again.  You  must  not  mind  my  asking 
you  a  question — saying  something  that  has  come  into 
my  mind  about  that  letter  of  Miss  Berry's  you  showed 
me  three  weeks  ago." 

"Say  whatever  you  like,"  Stephen  answered  in  a 
voice  that  had  changed  very  much  since  he  spoke 
last,  and  whose  tones  struck  a  chill  through  Cecil's 
heart. 

"You  must,  please,  not  be  vexed.  You  told  me 
not  to  talk  you  into  hope  again;  but,  Steenie,  do  you 
know  I  think  you  are  doing  wrong.  I  think  it  is  just 
impatience,  and  perhaps  a  little  pride,  that  makes  you 
determined  to  be  so  very  sure.  I  know  that  after  a 
long  suspense,  when  a  thing  seems  very  hopeless,  there 
is  a  sort  of  relief  in  thinking  one  has  come  to  the 
worst,  and  can  rightly  make  an  effort  to  turn  away 
and  bury  the  old  pain.  There  are  times  when  one 
wants  to  do  it  very  much,  even  when  with  the  pain 
one  has  to  bury  a  love  that  perhaps  is  not  dead,  or 
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anything  like  dead,  only  benumbed  or  wounded.  It 
is  very  dangerous  to  do  such  things  in  a  hurry,  for 
then  the  pain  and  the  love  may  get  up  and  be  a  greater 
torment  than  ever.  There  is  no  use  in  putting  one 
feeling  for  another  either,  and  calling  it  by  a  wrong 
name,  to  try  to  get  consolation  out  of  it.  That  never 
answers.  I  don't  want  to  talk  you  into  fresh  hopes 
that  might  bring  worse  disappointment  afterwards,  but 
I  do  want  you  to  be  patient,  and  not  to  make  up  your 
mind  about  the  meaning  of  that  letter  till  we  have 
made  inquiries  and  learnt  more  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  England." 

There  was  a  long  pause  when  Cecil  ceased  speaking. 
Instead  of  answering  her,  Steenie  crossed  his  arms  over 
the  railing  of  the  balcony,  and  stood  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  room,  gazing  out  upon  the  sea,  till  Sir 
Cecil's  step  re-entering  the  room  roused  him.  Then 
he  started  up,  took  Cecil's  hand  quickly,  and  pressed 
his  lips  on  it. 

"At  all  events  I  was  right,"  he  said,  in  a  quick  low 
voice,  "about  our  knowing  each  other  through  and 
through.  You  have  read  me  better  than  I  understood 
myself.  I  don't  yet  agree  with  you  about  there  being 
any  hope  still,  but  I  see  now  that  it  was  impatience  of 
pain,  cowardice  if  you  like,  that  has  made  me  try  so 
hard  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  all  over.  I  under- 
stand you  quite.  Forgive  me — I  don't  deserve  that 
you  should — but,  at  all  events,  I  promise  faithfully 
never  to  inflict  my  hopelessness  on  you  again  after 
the  fashion  of  to-night,  or  presume  to  call  our  dear 
old  friendship  by  a  wrong  name." 

Sir  Cecil  called  his  daughter  to  come  to  him  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  answer,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to 
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be  excused  from  speaking  again.  She  did  not  feel 
that  she  had  been  quite  thoroughly  understood,  and 
she  had  felt  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  hearing  some  of 
Steenie's  words,  but  then  she  felt  tolerably  sure  that  no 
amount  of  talking  would  bring  anything  to  lessen  it. 

Cecil  was  engaged  with  visitors  the  next  day  when 
the  hour  for  Stephen's  departure  came.  She  heard  him 
come  out  of  her  father's  room,  where  he  had  been 
closeted  in  close  conference  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning,  and  ask  for  her.  Then  came  his  quick  step 
running  up  the  stairs;  and  Cecil,  who  had  been  giving 
somewhat  short,  irrelevant  answers  to  her  visitors' 
questions  for  the  last  five  minutes,  got  up  hastily  and 
went  to  the  drawing-room  door  to  meet  him.  He 
looked  very  much  disconcerted  when  he  saw  how  the 
room  was  occupied. 

"I  have  been  religiously  saving  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  you.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  Can't 
you  send  those  people  away?" 

"Impossible!  It  is  the  C 's  and  the  D 's, 

the  most  easily  offended  people  in  Shanghai.  I  should 
never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"Well,  then,  I  must  resign  myself  to  be  troubled 
with  the  ghosts  of  uncomfortable  thoughts  all  the  time 
I  am  away,  since  you  refuse  to  lay  them  for  me.  Only 
one  word  I  must  have.  You  have  forgiven  me  for  last 
night;  we  are  the  same  friends  as  ever;  it  is  not  to 
make  the  smallest  difference?" 

"Nothing  ever  could,"  Cecil  said,  holding  out  both 
her  hands.  "Now,  good-bye!  Mrs.  C —  -  is  wonder- 
ing why  we  are  whispering  together,  and  thinking  that 
such  a  long  hand  shake  is  not  necessary,  even  when 
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one  is  going  to  the  wars,  and  does  not  know  when  one 
shall  see  one's  friends  again." 

"I  shall  see  you  again  before  very  long,  for,  if  you 
leave,  I  shall  follow  to  England  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  been  reading  over  that  letter,  and  things  have 
grown  wonderfully  clearer  to  me  since  last  night,  and 
I  think  I  see  my  way.  Hete  are  two  letters  I  sat  up 
nearly  all  night  to  write — one  to  my  father,  and  one 
to  Miss  Berry.  The  answers  to  them  must  bring  cer- 
tainty of  some  sort;  and  meanwhile  I  have  taken  out 
a  new  lease  of  hope.  You  will  see  to  their  being  posted, 
won't  you?  I  leave  them  with  you." 

He  was  gone  the  next  moment;  but  Cecil  saw  him 
turn  round  after  he  had  left  the  house  to  wave  another 
good-bye  to  her  as  she  stood  out  on  the  balcony  with 
her  guests.  She  was  glad  to  have  that  last  bright,  up- 
ward look  to  recall  in  a  time  of  fearful  suspense  and 
anxiety  that  followed. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

News. 

THE  younger  Mrs.  Adams  did  not  forget  the  pro- 
mise she  had  made  to  Elsie  on  the  occasion  of  their 
chance  meeting  at  the  Museum,  to  call  on  her  oc- 
casionally and  bring  her  news  of  Miss  Berry  and  of 
Oldbury.  Whether  it  was  curiosity,  originally  excited 
by  the  gossip  about  the  Blakes  she  had  been  used  to 
hear  in  Oldbury,  or  simple  kindness  of  heart  that  drew 
the  busy,  self-important  lady  from  her  home  at  Clap- 
ton all  the  way  to  the  sombre  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury 
Street  where  old  Mr.  Blake  and  Margaret  had  fixed 
their  abode,  mattered  very  little  to  Elsie.  She  had  the 
satisfaction,  not  once  only,  but  again  and  again  during 
the  ensuing  summer,  of  seeing  in  their  own  sitting- 
room  a  face  that  she  had  previously  seen  in  Oldbury, 
of  hearing  familiar  names,  Oldbury  names,  spoken  with 
an  approach  to  adequate  interest  and  circumstantiality; 
and  of  putting  questions  which  her  visitor  could  an- 
swer satisfactorily  without  drawing  all  the  conclusions 
from  her  asking  them  that  a  native  of  Oldbury  would 
undoubtedly  have  drawn. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  all  the  right  of  a  born  and  bred 
Londoner  whose  husband's  relations  lived  in  a  country 
town,  to  smile  at  Oldbury  peculiarities,  and  profess 
contempt  for  Oldbury  gossip;  but  if  Elsie's  tender 
feelings  were  a  little  wounded  sometimes  by  slighting 
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remarks  on  old  friends,  there  was  compensation  in  the 
belief  that  her  own  history  was  not  as  constantly  in 
her  companion's  mind  as  she  would  have  known  it 
must  inevitably  be  if  one  of  her  old  fellow-towns- 
women  had  been  seated  opposite  to  her.  She  could 
gratify  herself  by  ascertaining  that  the  mulberry  tree 
in  the  Rectory  garden  had  withstood  the  severe  gales 
of  the  last  winter,  and  even  venture  a  timid  question 
respecting  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  health  and  spirits;  and 
Mrs.  Adams  could  answer  indifferently  without  re- 
laxing her  stealthy  watch  from  the  window  for  the 
return  of  the  hired  brougham  that  had  taken  her 
daughter  on  to  pay  another  visit  while  she  sat  with 
Elsie. 

Such  absorption  in  one's  neighbours'  concerns  as 
comes  naturally  enough  in  Oldbury,  is  not  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  necessity  of  getting  over  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  and  crowding  a  number  of  visits  into 
one  afternoon,  which  regulates  intercourse  between  ac- 
quaintances in  London. 

Still,  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest 
aroused  to  prevent  the  intercourse  languishing;  and  in 
the  hot  August  days,  when  everybody  was  leaving 
London,  Mrs.  Adams  and  her  daughter  came  together 
to  tell  Elsie  that  they  were  about  to  take  their  de- 
parture for  Oldbury,  where  they  were  to  spend  the 
autumn,  and  to  offer  to  convey  any  message  or  token 
of  remembrance  she  might  wish  to  send  to  her  friend 
Miss  Berry. 

Elsie  collected  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  illumi- 
nations she  had  copied  at  the  Museum,  hoping  they 
would  be  allowed  to  fill  up  vacant  places  in  the  map 
on  Miss  Berry's  wall,  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  her  friend, 
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and  saw  the  parcel  containing  them  carried  out  by  her 
departing  visitors  with  almost  as  much  trepidation  and 
with  as  many  doubts  and  qualms  of  conscience  and 
self-questionings,  when  the  first  excitement  was  over, 
as  if  she  had  been  sending  a  token  to  Stephen  Pierre- 
point  himself. 

All  through  the  dusty,  scorching  August  weeks, 
while  the  square  gardens  got  daily  browner  and 
drearier,  and  the  wide,  handsome  streets  looked  sleepy 
and  deserted  like  the  streets  of  some  enchanted,  dead 
city  in  an  Eastern  tale,  and  the  crowded  courts  behind 
them  bred  sickness  and  fever  that  sent  Margaret  home 
from  her  ministrations  among  their  inhabitants  with  a 
sadder  face  each  day,  Elsie's  thoughts  found  refresh- 
ment in  flying  off  from  the  objects  round  her  to  follow 
her  present,  and  imagine  the  exact  positions  occupied 
now  by  the  little  drawings,  over  which  she  had  pored 
on  many  past  winter  days. 

How  would  the  sunshine  slanting  through  the 
flowering  plants  on  the  dear  old  window-sill  make 
patches  of  light  and  shade  over  them  on  the  wall? 
Who  would  stand  under  them  and  glance  up,  and 
perhaps  ask  a  question,  causing  her  name  to  be  spoken 
again  in  the  place  where  she  longed  to  be  remembered 
always?  Years  and  years  hence,  when  the  bright 
colours  on  the  illuminations  had  begun  to  fade,  would 
not  some  one,  looking  round  the  room  to  note  the 
changes  time  had  made,  with  quick  glancing  eyes  that 
always  saw  everything,  remark  the  little  pictures,  and 
walk  straight  up  to  examine  them  closely,  and  then 
turn  round  to  Miss  Berry  with  the  sudden  illumination 
of  eager  interest  all  over  his  face  that  Elsie  could  pic- 
ture so  perfectly — eager  interest --nay,  perhaps  only  a 
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vague  curiosity  after  so  long — a  hesitating  question 
perhaps — and  after  the  answer  another  look;  yes, 
surely  another  long  look,  for  the  sake  of  old  recollec- 
tions, that,  however  deeply  buried  and  put  away,  must 
be  stirred  to  faint  life  again  by  all  that  he  would  see 
there? 

There  was  danger  in  such  speculations  as  these, 
agitation  and  unrest.  When  her  reverie  reached  this 
point,  Elsie  would  forcibly  bring  herself  back  into  the 
little  stifling  room  in  Bloomsbury  Street,  where  the 
afternoon  sun  beat  in  mercilessly,  unimpeded  by  any 
screen  of  flowers,  and  seek  some  engrossing  occupa- 
tion; or  if  her  thoughts  would  by  and  by  insist  on 
another  excursion,  she  would  confine  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  Miss  Berry's  room  with  no  more  inter- 
esting visitor  than  Miss  Tomkinson  or  old  Mrs.  Adams 
in  it. 

November  had  come;  the  streets  and  squares  had 
wakened  into  a  dull  sort  of  half-life.  Margaret's  pa- 
tients were  sickening  with  cold  instead  of  fever,  and 
the  little  Bloomsbury  Street  sitting-room  had  accepted 
heavy  yellow  mist  instead  of  dusty  golden  sunshine 
for  its  habitual  atmosphere  before  Elsie  heard  from 
the  Adams's  again.  Then,  on  one  specially  gloomy 
day,  when  old  Mr.  Blake  was  indisposed,  and  would 
do  nothing  but  sit  cowering  over  the  fire,  and  Elsie, 
worn  out  with  efforts  to  amuse  him,  had  been  driven 
for  change  of  employment  to  slow  pacing  up  and 
down  the  little  room,  and  listless  watchings  from  the 
window  of  the  passers-by  in  the  wet  street,  they  came, 
bringing  in  with  them  a  bustle  and  -  movement  and 
cheery  clatter  of  voices  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in 
the  house  since  their  last  visit.  They  would  have  been 
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dearly  welcome  to  Elsie  just  then,  even  if  they  had  not 
come  a  few  days  before  from  Oldbury,  and  had  been 
less  redolent  than  they  were  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place. 

Three  months  in  Oldbury,  three  months  of  seeing 
the  same  people  every  day,  and  hearing  their  con- 
cerns perpetually  talked  over,  had  not  passed  without 
giving  a  colour  to  their  thoughts  which  was  still  pre- 
dominant. Mrs.  Adams  quite  forgot  to  calculate  how 
long  they  were  keeping  the  brougham,  and  drew  her 
chair  close  to  Elsie's,  and  talked  with  almost  as  much 
animation  as  her  mother-in-law  might  have  done,  of 
how  old  Dr.  Medlock  had  taken  a  partner,  a  tall, 
fresh-looking  young  man,  who  was  well  received  by 
the  principal  families  in  the  place;  of  how  there  had 
been  a  talk  of  her  father  and  mother-in-law  taking, 
Laurel  Lodge,  which  had  been  empty  ever  since  the 
Lutridges  left  it,  but  Miss  Berry  had  dissuaded  them 
out  of  the  idea,  for  fear  Mrs.  Lutridge  should  feel 
hurt,  and  suspect  Mrs.  Adams  of  wishing  to  instal  her- 
self as  leading  lady  of  the  town;  of  how  very  broken 
down  and  elderly  Mr.  Lutridge  looked  now,  how 
shabbily  the  daughters  were  dressed,  and  how  little 
likelihood  there  seemed  to  be  of  that  engagement  be- 
tween Miss  Ursula  (who  was  not  the  least  bit  pretty 
now)  and  young  Mr.  Neale  of  Connington  ever  com- 
ing to  anything. 

Elsie  sat  listening  with  a  soft  pink  glow  deepening 
minute  by  minute  on  her  fair  face,  and  a  lovely  light 
shining  in  her  eyes,  half  of  gratitude  for  the  treasures 
of  information  she  was  gaining,  half  wistfully  expectant 
of  some  word,  some  hint,  some  stray  scrap  of  coveted 
intelligence  that  might  be  expected  to  be  spoken  soon, 
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It  was  all  very  interesting,  for  it  was  all  about  Old- 
bury  people;  but  as  the  time  slipped  by,  she  wished 
that  Miss  Adams  would  not  turn  the  conversation 
back  to  the  new  doctor  so  perseveringly,  and  expatiate 
so  lengthily  on  his  being  such  an  acquisition  to  the 
society  of  the  place.  It  was  not  of  acquisitions  or 
of  new-comers  she  wanted  to  hear;  and  the  colour 
faded  out  of  her  face,  and  her  eyes  clouded  over  when 
Mrs.  Adams  looked  at  her  watch  at  last  and  rose  to 
go,  before  the  name  which  had  been  hovering  on 
Elsie's  lips  all  the  afternoon  had  been  spoken  by 
any  one. 

"But  oh,  mamma!"  Miss  Adams  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing back  just  as  she  had  reached  the  door,  "I  suppose 
Miss  Blake  will  have  heard  the  sad  news  from  China. 
She  will  guess  the  terrible  trouble  there  is  at  the 
Rectory.  The  telegram  had  not  arrived  when  we  left, 
or  I  suppose  we  should  be  thinking  more  about  it 
ourselves.  Grandmamma  said  in  her  letter  yesterday 
that  no  one  in  Oldbury  could  talk  or  think  of  any- 
thing but  of  poor  Stephen  Pierrepoint.  It  is  dreadful 
for  his  father,  is  it  not?  Have  you  seen  the  news- 
paper account?" 

"No,"  Elsie  just  managed  to  say;  and  as  she  had 
risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  standing  with  her  back 
to  the  light,  no  one  perceived  how  white  all  of  a 
sudden  the  lips  had  become  through  which  the  low 
monosyllable  came. 

"Dear  me!  but  it  is  pasted  up  before  all  the  news- 
paper shops.  I  wonder  it  has  not  attracted  your  eye. 
'Six  Englishmen,  and  eighteen  privates  belonging  to 
one  of  our  Sepoy  regiments,  treacherously  attacked 
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and  taken  prisoners  by  a  detachment  of  the  Tartar 
army.' " 

"But  how  do  you  know  that ?" 

Miss  Adams's  impatience  supplied  the  words  Elsie 
could  not  speak. 

"How  do  I  know  that  Stephen  Pierrepoint  is  one 
of  those  that  have  been  taken?  Unfortunately  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  has  had 
official  intelligence.  His  son  had  volunteered  to  go 
up  the  country  with  the  army  in  Lord  Elgin's  suite  as 
interpreter,  or  aide-de-camp,  or  something.  That  is 
why  we  have  all  of  us  in  Oldbury  been  taking  so 
much  interest  in  the  Chinese  expedition  this  summer. 
One  does  not,  you  know,  in  a  general  way,  care  much 
what  happens  in  those  out-of-the-way  countries — at 
least  the  Oldbury  people  don't;  but  this  year  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  proper  compliment  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint  to 
be  interested  in  what  our  army  and  Lord  Elgin  were 
doing.  The  news  has  been  most  satisfactory,  except 
for  this  one  mischance.  We  have  taken  the  forts 
about  which  all  the  dispute  has  been,  and  a  truce  had 
been  proclaimed.  The  small  party  of  which  poor 
Stephen  Pierrepoint  was  unhappily  one  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Chinese  camp,  to  carry  an  answer  to  some 
negotiations  the  Chinese  General  had  begun  about 
Lord  Elgin's  going  to  Pekin,  when  they  were  treacher- 
ously set  upon  by  a  whole  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops,  and  either  killed  or  carried  off  somewhere. 
Very  little  seems  to  be  known  about  it  at  present. 
Papa  says  we  ought  to  hope  that  they  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  for  the  Chinese  are  such  dreadfully  cruel 
people,  and  treat  their  prisoners  so  horribly,  that  if 
they  were  spared  it  would  only  be  to  reserve  them  for 
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worse  tortures.  Nothing  more  can  be  heard  till  the 
next  mail  comes  in,  and  perhaps  we  shall  never  know 
exactly  what  their  fate  has  been.  It  is  dreadful,  is  it 
not?  to  think  of  such  a  thing  happening  to  a  person 
one  has  known  and  heard  of  all  one's  life.  There 
will  be  great  anxiety  felt  about  Stephen  Pierrepoint  in 
Oldbury;  but  perhaps —  A  sudden  recollection 

of  something  she  had  heard  long  ago,  or  the  sound 
of  a  painful  gasping  breath  which  Elsie  was  struggling 
to  keep  from  rising  into  a  sob,  stopped  her  in  her 
glib  narration  of  horrors;  and  she  added,  "Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  have  told  all  this  so  suddenly  to  you." 

"Why  not?"  Elsie  answered  after  a  minute's 
silence,  in  a  forced  voice  that  sounded  to  herself 
strange  and  unlike  her  own.  "Why  not?  Why  should 
not  I  know  what  all  the  Oldbury  people  know  and 
are  sorry  for?  I  was  an  Oldbury  person  once;  I 
have  as  much  right  to  hear  and  be  sorry  as  most  of 
them." 

"Of  course  we  are  all  very  sorry.  Even  people 
who  do  not  know  any  of  the  parties  concerned  per- 
sonally are  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  fate  befalling  Englishmen.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  Chinese  will  be  made  to  pay  dearly 
for  their  treachery,"  said  Mrs.  Adams,  in  a  tone  that 
was  meant  to  be  consolatory  and  triumphant. 

"But  that  won't  bring  the  poor  captives  to  life 
again  when  they  have  been  killed  by  ill-usage,  or 'do 
much  good  to  their  friends,  Mamma,"  observed  Miss 
Adams,  intent  on  seeing  things  in  the  gloomiest  light. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  The  general  sympathy  will 
be  very  soothing,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
Queen  herself  were  to  write  letters  of  condolence  to 
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the  near  relatives  of  the  sufferers.  If  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
gets  such  a  letter,  it  will  be  a  great  interest  to  every 
one  in  Oldbury;  and  no  doubt  all  the  principal  fami- 
lies in  the  place  will  subscribe  and  put  up  a  marble 
monument  to  poor  young  Pierrepoint's  memory  in 
the  old  church.  Mrs.  Lutridge  would  have  set  such 
a  scheme  on  foot  immediately,  if  she  had  been  what 
she  once  was;  and  now  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  falls 
to  your  grandmother  or  to  one  of  us  to  propose  and 
carry  it  out.  Things  have  changed  so  these  last  few 
years  in  Oldbury.  But  now  we  positively  must  go. 
It  is  a  great  deal  later  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  Really 
it  is  so  pleasant  chatting  over  Oldbury  news,  one  quite 
forgets  oneself." 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  her  visitors, 
Elsie  sank  down  on  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
risen,  and  remained  quite  still  for  a  long  time.  "As 
much  right  to  hear  and  to  be  sorry  as  any  of  the 
Oldbury  people!"  Those  were  the  words  that  went 
on  repeating  themselves  stupidly  over  and  over  again 
in  her  mind.  She  would  not  let  her  thoughts  get 
beyond  them,  and  understand  distinctly  what  the  ter- 
rible thing  was  which  they  might  all  grieve  over  to- 
gether. Yes,  she  had  as  much  right  as  any  of  them 
to  be  stunned  and  bewildered,  and  to  feel  as  if  her 
heart  were  turning  into  stone  under  the  horror  of  the 
picture  that  had  been  presented  to  her,  and  which  she 
would  not  look  at  again  just  yet. 

She  was  roused  by  her  grandfather's  querulous 
voice  complaining  that  he  was  cold,  and  that  she  had 
nearly  let  the  fire  go  out;  and  she  rose  and  went  up 
to  him  and  began  patiently  putting  the  coals  together, 
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and  then  knelt  down  to  fan  the  dull  embers  into  a 
flame. 

The  exertion  brought  back  the  power  of  under- 
standing and  feeling;  all  the  words  she  had  heard 
rushed  upon  her  in  their  full  meaning,  and  she  was 
a  prey  to  the  pain  she  had  been  mechanically  ward- 
ing off. 

She  comprehended  what  had  happened;  saw  it  all 
vividly,  just  as  if  it  were  passing  now.  Dark,  fierce, 
angry  faces  gathering  round  a  solitary  band  of  riders; 
a  short,  fierce  struggle,  and  then  solitude  again,  in 
some  far  off,  distant,  strange  scene — solitude  broken 
only  by  a  little  heap  of  prostrate,  still  figures,  one  of 
them  lying  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  But  no, 
his  would  not  look  like  a  dead  face.  Do  what  she 
would,  the  eyes,  full  of  pain  and  yearning,  would 
always  open  and  look  across  the  long  distance  at  her. 
She  saw  all  this  distinctly  as  if  she  must  see  it  always, 
yet  she  went  on  kneeling  before  the  fire,  diligently 
flapping  a  sheet  of  paper  to  and  fro;  and  she  was 
aware  of  the  little,  swift,  darting  tongues  of  flame 
as  they  flickered  up  and  fell  in  the  current  of  the  air, 
for  they  seemed  to  sting  and  pain  her,  as  if  they  Avere 
actually  eating  into  her  flesh. 

By  and  by  the  fire  burned  brightly  again,  and  her 
grandfather  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  dropped  asleep, 
not  needing  any  more  attention  from  her.  She  sat  on 
the  hearth-rug  with  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knees.  New  thoughts  began  to  creep  in,  fresh  painful 
aspects  of  the  subject  she  was  contemplating: — a 
whole  month  before  anything  further  could  be  known 
by  those  who  had  the  best  right  to  hear  of  him  soon; 
and  for  her,  the  chance  of  hearing  the  worst  con- 
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firmed  or  denied,  months  hence  perhaps,  in  some 
carelessly-spoken,  ill-authenticated  words,  or  of  never 
knowing  anything  more  of  never  learning  the  few 
scant  particulars  that  would  be  written  or  told  to 
others.  Never,  never. 

Yet  as  this  thought  stung  her  with  a  still  sharper 
pang  than  she  had  yet  felt,  she  did  not  throw  herself 
down  on  the  hearth-rug  or  cry  aloud  with  pain.  Yes, 
she  had  as  much  right,  just  as  much  right  to  be  sorry 
as  any  one  in  Oldbury;  but  people  do  not  cry  out 
with  pain  when  they  hear  that  an  acquaintance,  or 
even  a  friend  with  whom  they  have  had  no  communi- 
cation for  years,  is  dead  in  ever  such  a  terrible  way. 

A  sharp  postman's  knock  came  just  then,  and  Elsie 
heard  it  through  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  It  was 
not  an  unusual  sound,  for  there  were  other  lodgers  in 
the  house  who  often  had  letters;  but  it  made  Elsie 
start  up  with  sudden  nervous  energy,  as  if  it  must 
necessarily  announce  some  news  for  her.  The  next 
minute  her  heart  sank  again  lower  than  ever.  Oh,  it 
would  be  always  so!  from  this  time  forth  she  should 
be  always  hoping  for  news,  and  always  sickening  with 
disappointment  when  it  failed  to  come.  A  fever  of 
restlessness  seized  her  now.  She  ran  half-way  down- 
stairs, and  met  the  servant  coming  up  with  lights,  and 
— yes — Elsie's  eyes  fastened  on  it  at  once — a  letter,  a 
large  letter,  directed  in  a  cramped,  shaky  handwriting 
to  her. 

"I  brought  it  up  at  once,  Miss,"  the  servant  said, 
with  an  inquisitive  glance  into  Elsie's  face;  "it  is  not 
often  as  letters  come  for  any  of  you." 

Elsie  snatched  it  from  her,  ran  back  into  the  room, 
and  had  read  her  letter  half  through  by  firelight  before 
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the   servant   and  the  candles  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

It  was  from  Miss  Berry,  and  her  breathless  perusal 
of  the  first  page  brought  nothing  but  bewilderment. 
She  hurried  on,  hoping  that  the  meaning  would  dawn 
on  her  as  she  read. 

"Mv  DEAREST  ELSIE, 

"Miss  Ursula  Lutridge  is  sitting  with  me  now,  and 
she  has  been  so  kind  as  to  find  out  all  about  the 
trains,  which  I  could  not  possibly  have  done  myself; 
so  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  travel  here  without  any 
difficulty.  She  says  you  will  not  get  my  letter  in  time 
to  come  by  an  afternoon  train.  I  wish  it  had  been 
possible  for  you  to  start  at  once,  that  dearest  Mrs.  Lut- 
ridge's  mind  might  sooner  have  been  set  at  rest;  but 
I  will  be  content  to  expect  you  to-morrow,  at  the  time 
she  has  written  down  on  the  piece  of  paper  I  enclose. 
Your  little  room  will  be  ready;  for,  making  certain 
that  you  would  not  refuse  to  come,  I  told  Caroline  to 
light  a  fire  there  directly  after  dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge 
opened  her  heart  to  me  about  her  wish  to  see  you.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  trial  to  you  to  come  here  under 
these  sad  circumstances;  for  when  I  went  up  into  the 
little  attic  just  now,  and  saw  all  the  pretty  things  they 
sent  in  that  year,  it  all  came  back  to  me  so  vividly — 
just  how  handsome  and  merry  he  looked  the  day  the 
new  furniture  arrived,  and  what  odd  excuses  he  kept 
inventing  for  each  new  present  as  it  was  brought  in. 
But,  my  love,  we  will  not  believe  the  worst  yet.  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  is  resolved  to  cling  to  hope  as  long  as 
possible;  it  is  only  dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge  who  seems 
quite  unable  to  take  any  but  the  darkest  view  of  what 
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has  happened.  She  accuses  herself  on  account  of 
some  letter  which  she  ought  to  have  given  to  you,  and 
which  she  destroyed  instead.  She  thinks  that  if  you 
had  had  it  you  might  have  written  something  to 
Stephen  Pierrepoint  in  reply  that  would  have  pre- 
vented his  going  out  to  China,  and  that  he  might 
have  been  alive  and  well  in  Oldbury  now.  She  sent 
to  Mr.  Pierrepoint  this  morning  and  confessed  her 
misgivings  to  him ;  and  I  am  afraid  in  his  agitation 
he  spoke  rather  strongly.  She  has  been  in  hysterics 
since,  and  nothing  will  serve  her  but  to  see  you,  and 
judge  by  what  you  say  yourself  whether  or  not  she 
need  have  this  terrible  responsibility  on  her  conscience. 
Of  course  she  thought  she  was  acting  for  the  best  in 
keeping  back  the  letter;  and,  my  love,  don't  you  feel 
that  the  more  unhappy  we  are  the  more  ready  we 
ought  to  be  to  forgive  those  who  seem  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  the  trial  upon  us? 

"Your  affectionate  Friend, 

"MARY  ANNE  BERRY. 

"P.S. — A  message  has  just  come  across  the  road 
from  the  Lutridges'  house.  Miss  Tomkinson  has,  in- 
judiciously I  fear,  been  showing  dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge 
some  pictures  in  the  monthly  Missionary  Magazine 
of  Chinese  prisons  and  modes  of  execution.  Another 
fit  of  hysterics  has  been  the  result.  Do  not  fail  to 
come  as  early  as  possible  to-morrow." 

Elsie  was  still  reading  her  letter  when  Margaret 
entered  the  room.  She  had  returned  home  later  than 
usual  that  evening,  and  had  mounted  the  stairs  linger- 
ingly,  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  wondering  how  she 
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should  break  to  Elsie  the  news  she  had  accidentally 
heard  that  day. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  she  discovered,  by  the 
first  glance  at  Elsie's  agitated  face,  that  she  had  al- 
ready heard  all  she  was  dreading  to  impart  to  her, — 
heard,  and  was  somehow  differently  affected  from 
what  Margaret  had  feared.  As  Elsie  came  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  put  the  letter  she  had  been  reading 
into  her  hand,  there  was  an  eagerness  almost  of  hope 
in  her  manner  that  quite  took  Margaret  by  surprise. 
The  worst  part  of  her  pain  had  gone  out  of  Elsie's 
heart  as  she  read.  Her  thoughts  had  fastened  on  the 
sentence  in  Miss  Berry's  letter  which  implied  that  Mrs. 
Lutridge  had  kept  back  some  message  from  Steenie 
to  her,  and  she  was  drawing  comfort  and  courage 
from  that  idea.  There  were  words  of  his  to  her  which 
she  might  hear  yet — which  she  might  hear,  perhaps, 
to-morrow — that  was,  his  being  alive  to  her,  alive  and 
nearer  to  her  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  She 
could  not  despair  with  such  a  prospect  before  her. 
The  warmth  it  brought  to  her  heart  forced  her  to 
hope.  He  had  not  gone  away  thoughtless  of  her;  he 
had  been  as  true  to  her  as  she  had  sometimes 
ventured  to  dream.  He  could  not  be  dead  then,  just 
as  she  had  found  out  she  might  rightly  love  him  as 
much  as  she  wished.  This  conclusion  seemed  perfectly 
logical  to  Elsie. 

Margaret  read  Miss  Berry's  letter  through  slowly. 

"  What  do  you  feel  about  it  yourself?"  she  said 
hesitatingly,  when  she  had  come  to  the  end.  "Miss 
Berry  has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  you,  but  it  is 
asking  a  great  deal.  You  may  go  to  Oldbury  if  you 
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like  now;  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  are  called  upon 
to  make  the  effort  if  it  will  cost  you  too  much  pain." 

"Pain!"  cried  Elsie;  and  then,  suddenly  reading 
the  expression  on  Margaret's  face,  she  added  quickly, 
"I  understand  what  you  mean.  You  said  now;  you 
would  not  let  me  go  to  Oldbury  if  you  thought  there 
was  the  least  hope." 

"Nay,  I  do  not  say  that,"  Margaret  interrupted.  "I 
think  there  will  be  pain— pain  and  embarrassment  for 
you  in  going  back  to  Oldbury,  whatever  news  from 
China  may  be  heard  while  you  are  there;  and  I  think 
Mrs.  Lutridge  ought  to  bear  her  own  share  of  the 
anxiety  she  has  brought  on  herself,  without  aggravat- 
ing yours.  However,  dearest,  you  are  old  enough  now 
to  decide  for  yourself.  If  you  think  it  right  to  go  to 
Oldbury,  and  wish  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Lutridge  has 
to  say  to  you  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  dissuade  you." 

"Then  I  will  go,"  Elsie  said.  "Till  you  came  in, 
I  never  thought  it  even  possible  to  do  anything  else 
after  I  had  read  this  letter." 

Going  back  to  Oldbury  alone!  For  the  rest  of  the 
evening  Elsie  moved  about,  making  preparations  for 
the  next  day's  journey  in  a  dream.  Moments  of  deep 
depression  and  shuddering  realization  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  undertaken  came  over  her; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  she  had  a  bewildered  feeling 
as  if  it  were  Stephen  Pierrepoint  himself,  instead  of 
only  the  hearing  of  some  words  of  his  to  her,  written 
long  ago,  that  awaited  her  there. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Back  in  Oldbury. 

IT  was  a  dim,  still  November  morning  when  Elsie 
began  her  joUrney  to  Oldbury.  She  had  hardly  been 
able  to  see  Margaret's  face  for  the  thick  clinging  mist 
when  they  parted  at  the  station;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two,  when  the  train  had  left  the  smoke  of  London 
behind,  she  looked  out  on  nothing  more  gloomy  than 
a  sky  covered  with  a  thin  veil  of  lilac  grey  clouds, 
and  on  sodden  dark-green  fields  spread  out  beneath  it. 
There  had  been  a  night  of  tempest,  but  the  storm- 
clouds  had  wept  themselves  away  now,  and  the  trees 
were  sullenly  rocking  their  bare  branches  to  rest, 
wearied  out  after  all  their  wild  sobbing  and  raving  for 
the  last  remnant  of  leaf-clothing,  which  the  night  wind 
had  torn  from  them. 

Elsie  felt  as  if  she  were  already  back  in  Oldbury; 
"at  home!"  she  called  it,  when  she  was  quite  clear  of 
tokens  of  the  town  neighbourhood,  and  could  look 
over  solitary  fields  once  more.  She  was  glad  it  was 
not  a  bright  morning.  Sunshine  on  the  green  grass 
would  have  seemed  to  mock  her — the  quiet  sadness 
was  a  sort  of  welcome. 

She  had  not  seen  country  trees  and  hedgerows 
since  she  had  travelled  this  same  road  with  her  grand- 
father and  Margaret,  when  they  were  leaving  Oldbury. 
How  vividly  all  she  saw  recalled  her  feelings  of  that 
time. 
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So  very  few  events  had  occurred  in  her  life  during 
the  three  years  she  had  spent  in  London,  that  their 
history  could  have  been  given  in  a  sentence  or  two; 
yet,  looking  back  to  her  feelings  of  that  time,  it 
seemed  a  lifetime  ago. 

She  felt  as  if  the  storm  of  sorrow  had  wept  itself 
out  in  her  heart  too;  she  could  only  be  still  and  wait, 
not  altogether  hopelessly. 

As  she  neared  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  one 
well-known  object  after  another  met  her  eyes,  she  felt 
something  like  a  shock  of  surprise.  She  had  thought 
of  them  all  so  much,  brought  them  before  her  so  often 
by  efforts  of  fancy,  that  she  could  hardly  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  their  being  really  near — just  the 
same  as  she  had  seen  them  in  her  dreams — not  the 
least  changed:  the  distant  purple  hills  rising  in  the 
same  perfect  curves  against  the  silver  grey  sky;  the 
sudden  dip  down  where,  if  one  were  nearer,  the  sea- 
line  might  be  descried  in  the  distance;  the  soft  velvety 
sides  of  the  downs;  the  fir  woods  in  the  hollows;  the 
path  by  the  river,  where  she  and  Margaret  had  oftenest 
walked  when  she  was  a  child;  the  three  very  tall  elms, 
in  a  field  near  the  station,  that  Cecil  .had  sketched 
one  day.  Then  in  a  minute  more  the  train  had  stopped, 
and  Miss  Berry's  face,  an  odd  mixture  of  welcoming 
smiles  and  tear  stains,  was  peering  in  at  the  carriage 
window  to  look  for  her. 

"My  dear,  I  quite  knew  you  would  come,"  Miss 
Berry  said  after  the  first  greetings  and  inquiries  were 
spoken.  "Shall  we  walk  up  to  the  house  and  leave 
the  luggage  to  come  after  us?  It  is  not  far.  I  looked 
in  on  Mrs.  Lutridge  as  I  was  coming  down  to  the 
station,  and  told  her  that  I  felt  pretty  confident  of 
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bringing  you  back;  and,  my  love,  I  ventured — fearing 
that  the  unexpected  sight  of  you  at  church  to-morrow 
morning  might  be  a  shock — to  call  in  at  the  Rectory  and 
tell  Mr.  Pierrepoint  about  my  having  written  to  invite 
you.  You  would  have  been  very  much  gratified,  I 
think,  my  dear,  if  you  had  seen  how  he  looked  when 
your  name  was  mentioned.  He  has  this  morning 
received  a  letter  from  poor  Stephen,  written  before  he 
had  left  Sir  Cecil  Russel's  house  to  go  on  this  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  and  sent  by  the  longest  route.  It 
must  have  been  like  getting  a  letter  from  a  dead 
person.  Poor  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  only  just  finished 
reading  it  when  I  came  in,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
had  been  very  much  moved.  He  quite  started  when 
I  told  him  you  were  coming,  for  it  seems  Steenie  had 
mentioned  you  in  this  letter  for  the  first  time  since  he 
went  away.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  he  wrote; 
poor  Mr.  Pierrepoint  could  not  command  his  voice  to 
read  the  passage  out  loud,  but  at  all  events  it  is  what 
has  made  him  feel  very  kindly  towards  you,  my  dear. 
He  said  something  about  never  losing  sight  of  you 
again  after  this;  and  when  I  told  him  how  pleased 
you  were  to  see  me  a  year  ago,  and  how  you  loved 
every  stick  and  stone  belonging  to  Oldbury,  the  tears 
actually  started  into  his  eyes.  He  began  to  talk  to 
me — yes,  really  to  me — about  his  loneliness  in  the 
Rectory,  and  how,  since  his  son  left  him,  he  has  some- 
times on  winter  evenings  looked  across  at  the  lights 
in  my  room  and  had  a  sort  of  jealous  feeling  towards 
it,  because  Stephen  used  to  prefer  so  much  to  be 
there  with  me  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  has,  since  he 
has  been  so  far  away,  written  more  affectionately 
about  my  little  house  than  about  anything  in  his  own 
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home.  It  was  well  that  the  train  was  nearly  due,  and 
that  I  had  to  hurry  away  as  quickly  as  I  could,  for  I 
was  so  surprised  I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make. 
Ah,  there  are  Mrs.  Adams  and  Miss  James  of  the  wool 
shop  beckoning  to  you  from  across  the  road,  but  I 
will  not  let  you  speak  to  them,  my  dear,  till  you  have 
been  in  and  had  some  refreshment.  I  see  you  are 
tired,  and  that  recognising  so  many  faces  of  old 
friends  is  almost  too  much  for  you." 

By  the  time  Elsie  had  partaken  of  the  refreshment 
Miss  Berry  had  prepared  for  her,  and  rested  on  the 
sofa  for  half  an  hour,  as  her  kind  hostess  insisted  she 
should,  the  short  November  day  was  closing  in,  and 
Miss  Berry  was  anxious  to  set  out  on  the  visit  to  Mrs. 
Lutridge  she  had  promised  Elsie  should  pay  that 
evening. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little  inconsiderate  in  me  to 
drag  you  out  again  so  soon  after  your  journey,"  she 
said  apologetically;  "but,  you  see  dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge 
has  never  in  her  life  been  used  to  be  kept  waiting, 
and  now  that  her  circumstances  and  health  are  so 
sadly  changed,  anything  at  all  like  neglect  strikes  her 
in  such  a  very  painful  light.  I  assure  you — not  that 
I  mean  to  complain,  for  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me 
that  she  should  value  my  attention  so  highly,  but  I 
am  obliged  to  be  very  circumspect.  Ah!  there  is  Mr. 
Lutridge  himself  coming  across  the  road  to  fetch  us. 
I  am  sadly  afraid  she  has  already  thought  it  long. 
You  will  not  be  a  minute  putting  on  your  bonnet, 
will  you,  my  dear?" 

"You  will  find  Mr.  Lutridge  much  aged  and  bowed 
down,"  Miss  Berry  whispered  to  Elsie  as  they  re- 
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entered  the  sitting-room,  where  he  was  awaiting  them, 
ready  for  their  walk. 

"Bowed-down"  were  hardly  the  right  words  to 
use,  Elsie  thought,  when  the  tall,  thin,  upright  old 
gentleman  came  forward  and  welcomed  her  cordially. 
His  face  was  more  deeply  wrinkled  and  his  hair  more 
snowy  white  than  formerly,  but  there  was  a  nervous 
briskness  and  fussy  alacrity  in  his  manner  now  that 
rather  took  off  from  the  signs  of  age.  He  moved  and 
talked  like  a  person  who  had  been  under  constraint 
all  his  life,  and  could  not  get  over  his  surprise  at 
being  able  to  speak  and  act  for  himself. 

"Yes,  it  was  quite  his  own  idea  to  call  in  on  his 
way  home  from  the  bank,  and  hurry  their  movements 
a  little.  He  knew  how  anxious  Mrs.  Lutridge  was,  and 
so  he  had  taken  it  upon  himself.  It  was  quite  ne- 
cessary, he  was  sorry  to  assure  Miss  Blake,  for  him  to 
take  these  little  arrangements  upon  himself  now.  Mrs. 
Lutridge  used  to  think  of  everything,  but  she  was  no 
longer  the  active,  independent  person  she  had  once 
been;  there  was  a  great  change — a  sad  change — a 
very  sad  change,"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself 
smilingly,  as  he  stood  rubbing  one  hand  over  the 
other  before  Miss  Berry's  fire.  "But  had  they  not 
better  be  moving?" 

The  Lutridges  lived  now  in  a  little  house  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  beyond  the  river;  and  as  Elsie 
passed  down  the  High  Street  she  could  not  help  no- 
ticing how,  even  in  the  deepening  twilight,  passers-by 
lingered  and  turned  round,  and  how  the  shopmen  and 
women  came  and  stood  out  at  their  doors  to  look 
curiously  after  her.  Before  she  reached  the  Lutridges' 
door  at  least  a  dozen  people,  with  some  of  whom  she 
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had  never  exchanged  word  before,  stopped  her  to 
claim  acquaintance,  and  congratulate  themselves  and 
her  on  her  return  to  the  town. 

Busy,  gossiping,  kind-hearted,  fickle  Oldbury  had 
adopted  her  as  a  central  object  of  interest  now.  There 
was  hardly  anybody  in  the  place  who  had  not  heard 
of  her  coming,  and  who  was  not  busy  making  up 
stories  about  her,  investing  her  with  a  reflected  halo 
of  interest  from  the  uncertain  fate  of  one  whom  just 
then  they  were  all  resolved  to  make  a  hero  of.  It  was 
a  great  sensation  for  Oldbury  to  have  one  of  its  own 
townsmen  concerned  in  a  public  event  about  which 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  kingdom  were  writing;  and 
this  inkling  of  an  unhappy  love  story  in  which  their  hero 
was  involved  added  not  a  little  to  the  general  excitement. 
,  "No  wonder  he  went  out  to  China  rather  than 
promise  to  give  her  up"  (that  was  the  version  of  the 
history  in  vogue  for  the  hour),  people  whispered  to 
each  other  as  they  followed  with  their  eyes  Elsie's 
graceful  figure  passing  down  the  street.  There  had 
always  been  people  in  Oldbury  ready  to  stand  up  for 
Elsie's  beauty,  but  it  had  never  struck  them  so  forcibly 
as  it  did  just  now. 

The  inside  of  Mrs.  Lutridge's  house  was  the  first 
place  that  gave  Elsie  a  hint  that  time  had  not  stood 
still  in  Oldbury  since  she  left  the  place.  She  and 
Miss  Berry  were  shown  into  a  little  dark  sitting-room 
down-stairs,  while  Mr.  Lutridge  went  to  inquire  if  Mrs. 
Lutridge  was  ready  to  receive  her  visitors,  and  the 
five  daughters,  one  after  the  other,  dropped  in  to  shake 
hands  with  Elsie.  They  had  all  lost  their  youthful 
looks  very  early.  Mrs.  Williams,  the  married  daughter, 
who,  with  her  two  children,  was  now  on  a  long  visit 
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to  her  parents,  sat  in  an  arm-chair  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  rocking  a  crying  baby  to  sleep,  and  taking 
very  little  notice  of  any  one.  Pretty  Miss  Ursula,  very 
worn  and  faded,  and  with  a  permanent  frown  fixed 
between  her  plaintive  blue  eyes,  was  carrying  on  an 
intermitting  struggle  with  the  elder  child  for  the  pos- 
session of  her  work-box. 

"These  children  get  hold  of  and  spoil  everything," 
she  explained,  in  a  feebly  complaining  tone  to  Elsie; 
"and  we  dare  not  attempt  to  control  them  in  any 
way,  for  poor  Mamma  always  takes  their  part,  and  ex- 
pects us  to  give  up  everything  to  them.  She  seems 
quite  to  have  forgotten  now  how  particular  she  used 
to  be  with  us  when  we  were  children.  It's  strange 
how  very  inconsistent  people  can  be.  I  am  afraid 
you  may  have  to  wait  here  some  time,  poor  Mamma 
is  so  very  changeable.  She  was  impatient  to  see 
you  this  morning,  but  since  dinner  she  has  fallen  into 
one  of  her  silent  moods,  and  snaps  one  up  if  one  says 
a  word.  One  really  never  knows  what  to  expect,  and 
it  makes  one's  life  very  trying." 

At  length  Mr.  Lutridge  returned,  and  took  Elsie 
into  another  room,  where  Mrs.  Lutridge  was  reclining 
on  an  invalid  sofa.  She  started  half  upright  as  they 
entered,  and  looked  eagerly  at  Elsie.  Her  eyes  had 
the  old  sharp,  questioning  glance  in  them  from  which 
Elsie  used  to  shrink  away  when  she  was  a  child,  but 
the  rest  of  the  face  was  much  changed.  Her  lips, 
which  used  to  meet  firmly  together  in  a  happy  smile 
of  self-complacency,  trembled  and  twitched  nervously 
as  she  was  preparing  to  speak. 

"Put  a  chair  close  to  the  sofa  for  Miss  Blake," 
she  said,  addressing  her  husband  in  a  querulous  voice, 
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"and  then  do  go  back  to  the  sitting-room  down- 
stairs. I  heard  all  the  girls  go  in  one  after  the  other, 
and  I  know  they'll  begin  chattering  to  Miss  Berry  as 
soon  as  they  are  alone  with  her,  telling  her  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  complaining  of  me.  Do  go  down  and 
keep  them  quiet  while  I  talk  to  Miss  Blake;  I  sha'n't 
be  able  to  think  of  what  I  want  to  say  to  her  if  I  am 
worrying  myself  with  wondering  what  is  going  on 
down-stairs." 

Mr.  Lutridge  prepared  to  obey,  but  before  he 
could  close  the  door  behind  him  a  sound  of  voices  in 
animated  conversation  was  distinctly  heard  from  be- 
low. Mrs.  Lutridge  paused  in  a  sentence  she  had 
begun  to  Elsie  to  listen. 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  a  bitter  tone,  "that  is  always 
the  way;  they  never  any  of  them  have  anything  to  say 
to  me,  though  I  lie  here  all  day  long,  and  never  get 
any  change;  but  if  a  visitor,  who  can  go  about  where 
she  likes,  comes  in,  they  find  their  tongues  fast  enough. 
Young  people  are  very  ungrateful;  one  wears  one's 
self  out  acting  for  the  best  for  them,  and  when  one 
is  quite  laid  aside  they  only  think  how  they  can  take 
advantage  of  it  to  get  the  most  of  their  own  way.  I 
don't  say  that  one's  plans  have  always  turned  out  as 
one  hoped  and  expected;  but  even  when  misfortunes 
have  co*me  of  them,  it  is  not  for  the  young  to  judge 
their  elders'  doings  harshly.  They  should  remember 
that  they  took  responsibility  on  themselves  for  their 
advantage." 

The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  murmured  half 
to  herself,  but  as  she  went  on  she  sat  up  a  little 
higher  on  the  sofa  and  again  fixed  eager,  questioning 
eyes  on  Elsie's  face.  Her  voice  sounded  harsh,  and 
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hard,  but  the  hand  she  put  out  to  emphasize  her 
words,  in  her  old  manner,  shook  painfully. 

Elsie  left  her  seat  and  came  and  knelt  down  by 
the  side  of  the  sofa,  for  she  was  trembling  too  much 
to  sit  still;  her  soft  eyes  had  a  tender  pleading  look 
in  them.  She  read  on  Mrs.  Lutridge's  flushed,  agitated 
countenance  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  her 
mind — anxiety  and  remorse  fighting  against  her  old 
habit  of  self-justification;  and  she  feared  most  of  all 
to  lose  a  word  of  what  she  had  come  so  far  to  hear. 

"I  shall  not  blame  you,"  she  said  softly,  "for  any- 
thing you  planned  or  did  for  his  good,  even  if  it  was 
against  me.  I  will  try  hard  to  believe  you  did  it  for 
the  best,  and  never  to  blame  you,  if  only  you  will  tell 
me  the  whole  truth  now.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
You  can  tell  me  exactly  what  he  wrote  now,  when  my 
knowing  it  cannot  make  any  difference  to  any  one." 

"It  would  not  have  made  any  difference  at  the 
time,"  Mrs.  Lutridge  interrupted,  in  a  sharp,  pained 
voice;  "that  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  explain  to 
everybody.  It  ought  not  to  have  altered  anything  if 
you  had  received  Stephen  Pierrepoint's  letter.  If  I  were 
not  so  weak  and  nervous,  I  should  see  it  clearly,  and 
not  trouble  myself  about  a  trifling  circumstance  that 
has,  in  reality,  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  trouble. 
I  was  overcome  when  the  news  came.  Miss  Berry 
should  not  have  acted  so  promptly;  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  you  had  never  come." 

"But  you  will  tell  me,  now  I  am  here,  about  the 
letter?"  Elsie  pleaded.  "A  letter,  was  it  not,  from 
him,  that  you  were  to  have  given  me?" 

"It  was  a  very  foolish,  inconsiderate  letter;  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  letter  his  father,  who  entrusted  it  to  me 
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to  deliver,  believed  it  to  be.  I  shall  always  maintain 
he  was  not  justified  in  writing  it;  I  shall  say  so  to 
every  one,  even  if— ''  A  sudden  quiver  of  emotion 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  added  in  an  altered, 
excited  tone  of  voice,  "But  I  wish — oh,  I  do  wish 
Stephen  Pierrepoint  had  never  left  England!  You 
might  just  as  well  have  written  to  ask  him  to  stay  at 
home  without  getting  his  letter.  Young  people  do 
such  unheard-of  things  now-a-days.  They  don't  stand 
on  ceremony  about  their  friends'  consent.  My  son 
has  acted  far  worse  to  me  than  Stephen  Pierrepoint 
would  have  done  if  he  had  married  you  against  his 
father's  advice;  but  I  don't  wish  that  my  son  had  died 
first.  When  I  was  most  angry  with  him,  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind." 

There  was  a  troubled,  wandering  look  in  her  eye 
as  she  spoke,  and  Elsie  began  to  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting an  answer  to  her  question. 

"I  did  not  know  that  Stephen  Pierrepoint  intended 
to  leave  England  till  after  he  had  sailed,"  she  said. 
"How  could  I  have  done  anything?  Do  you  really 
mean  that  he  wrote  to  tell  me?  If  you  will  give  me 
the  letter  now,  I  will  never  complain  of  you  for  keep- 
ing it  so  long,  and  making  me  think  him  unkind  all 
these  years.  I  have  not  often  blamed  him,  and  so  it 
will  not  be  so  hard  to  forgive  you,  if  only  you  will 
tell  me  all  now." 

"I  have  not  got  the  letter  now.  I  should  not  have 
kept  it  back  all  this  time  if  I  had  had  it  by  me.  I 
was  taking  it  to  you,  and  your  Aunt  Margaret  refused 
to  let  me  see  you;  and  then,  while  I  -was  holding  it  in 
my  hand  looking  at  the  writing,  a  gust  of  wind  blew 
it  into  the  river.  Elsie  Blake,  don't  look  at  me  so; 
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fixing  your  eyes  in  that  dreadful  way.  I  did  it  for 
the  best;  and  your  having  his  letter  would  not  have 
altered  what  has  happened  since.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
the  whole  truth,  that  you  may  answer  me  quite  fairly; 
that  is  why  I  sent  for  you.  The  writing  was  so  large, 
and  the  envelope  so  thin,  I  could  not  help  reading  a 
sentence  or  two  and  guessing  more.  It  was  about  his 
going  out  to  China  he  wrote.  He  said  he  would  stay 
in  England  if  he  could  be  of  any  use  to  you;  if  it 
would  comfort  you  in  your  sorrow  to  know  that  he 
was  near  watching  over  you,  even  if  he  were  not  able 
to  see  you  often.  You  could  not  have  been  so  selfish 
as  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice.  You  would  not  have 
let  him  injure  his  prospects,  and  offend  his  father  and 
uncle,  for  your  sake.  You  are  a  good  girl,  and  you 
could  not  have  foreseen  what  has  happened.  You 
would  have  sent  him  from  you,  even  if  you  had  had 
his  letter  offering  to  stay." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Elsie  could  not  find 
any  words  to  answer.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"He  would  have  stayed  for  me.  He  might,  through 
a  word  of  mine,  have  been  near  me  now,"  she  whis- 
pered low  to  herself.  She  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  great  joy  or  great  pain  that  made  her  heart  swell 
as  if  it  were  bursting.  To  her,  love  was  so  much 
more  than  life,  death  such  a  much  less  formidable  se- 
paration than  estrangement,  that  the  certainty  of  her 
lover's  faithfulness  overweighed  every  other  thought 
for  the  moment.  Dead  or  not,  he  was  hers — always 
would  be  hers  now!  She  need  never  have  another 
unkind  thought  of  him — another  painful  doubt  of  the 
r.eality  of  his  love. 
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Mrs.  Lutridge  dragged  away  her  hands  impatiently 
at  last,  and  was  puzzled  by  the  strange  triumphant 
look  of  the  tear-wet  face  she  peered  down  into. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?  I  think  you  might  answer 
me  since  you  have  come  so  far,  and  given  me  the 
agitation  of  saying  so  much.  I  can't  bear  people  to 
cry  in  that  quiet  way;  it  shows  a  sort  of  sullenness  that 
is  worse  than  anything.  Tell  me  what  you  would 
have  done  if  you  had  had  that  letter." 

"It  will  only  hurt  you  if  I  answer,"  Elsie  said  hesi- 
tatingly. "I  was  selfish  then,  and  very,  very  miserable. 
I  should  have  asked  him  to  stay.  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  believe  it  would  have  been  bad  for  him; 
and  whatever  else  had  happened,  we  should  have 
trusted  each  other  all  these  years;  we  should  have  had 
that  happiness.  It  is  past  now.  I  will  try  hard  to 
forgive  you — try  to  think  it  was  not  your  doing;  that 
all  has  been  ordered  rightly;  but  I  can't  talk  to  you 
any  more  to-day.  I  had  rather  go  away  now,  if  you 
please." 

She  rose  quickly  and  went  to  the  door,  but  paused 
when  she  had  opened  it  to  look  into  the  room  again. 
Mrs.  Lutridge  was  lying  back  on  the  sofa  very  pale, 
with  her  two  hands  pressed  tightly  over  her  heart. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  Elsie  faltered.  "Can 
I  do  anything  for  you?  I  will  stay  if  you  like,  or 
shall  I  send  some  one?" 

"No,  no,  I  had  rather  be  left  alone.  I  can  hear 
the  girls  talking  and  laughing  downstairs  now  you 
have  opened  the  door.  Mr.  Lutridge  could  not  have 
gone  down  when  I  asked  him.  I  wish  you  would  go, 
and  take  Miss  Berry  away  with  you,  and  then  there 
will  be  silence  enough  in  the  house.  I  am  disappointed 
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in  you,  Elsie  Blake.  You  are  not  such  a  sensible, 
right-thinking  girl  as  I  hoped  to  find  you.  I  shall  not 
want  to  see  you  again.  You  may  go  back  to  London 
as  soon  as  you  like.  Even  if  I  change  my  mind  and 
send  for  you  to-morrow,  you  need  not  come,  for  it 
will  never  give  me  any  pleasure  now  to  see  you." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Suspense. 

MRS.  LUTRIDGE  did  change  her  mind,  and  sent  for 
Elsie  to  come  again  to  her  before  twenty-four  hours 
were  over.  And  in  spite  of  the  previous  prohibitions, 
Miss  Berry  advised  Elsie  to  obey  the  summons. 
"Dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge  had  a  way  of  desiring  people 
never  to  come  near  her  again,  and  then  of  sending  in 
a  hurry  for  them,  but  nobody  in  Oldbury  now  thought 
of  being  offended  by  her  little  peculiarities,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

Elsie's  second  visit  was  a  more  amicable  one  than 
the  first,  and  it  came  to  be  a  custom  during  the  month 
she  remained  in  Oldbury  that  she  should  spend  some 
hours  of  each  day  seated  by  the  sofa  of  the  invalid 
lady.  Mrs.  Lutridge  scolded  her  a  good  deal,  and 
asked  her  embarrassing  questions  about  her  feelings 
and  intentions  towards  Stephen  Pierrepoint,  if  he  ever 
should  return  in  safety  to  England.  But  she  grew 
fond  of  her  in  her  own  way,  and  seemed  to  derive  so 
much  benefit  from  her  visits  that  the  Miss  Lutridges 
united  in  a  pathetic  entreaty  that  Elsie  would  never 
get  angry  or  be  driven  away  by  anything  their  mother 
might  say. 

"It  was  such  an  immense  relief  to  them"  they  ex- 
plained with  unconscious  selfishness,  "  for  poor  Mamma 
to  have  found  some  one  fresh  to  pour  out  all  her  old 
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complaints  to.  It  was  almost  always  the  same  story, 
and  they  were  so  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  did  find  it 
so  difficult  to  think  of  any  new  answer  to  make." 

Elsie  found  that  answering  Mrs.  Lutridge  was  not 
a  chief  necessity;  to  sit  still  with  an  acquiescing  ex- 
pression of  face  while  she  talked  was  generally  all 
that  was  required.  Elsie  was  at  all  times  a  good  listener, 
and  under  present  circumstances  she  proved  the  very 
best  that  could  have  been  found  for  the  nervous,  petu- 
lant invalid.  It  really  did  not  weary  her  to  hear  the 
same  troubles  detailed  again  and  again,  and  to  travel 
over  the  incidents  of  the  last  three  years  with  her  com- 
panion step  by  step,  and  listen  while  she  analysed  all 
the  pain  they  had  brought  her.  She  could  slip  her 
soft  hand  into  Mrs.  Lutridge's  with  as  genuine  a  move- 
ment of  sympathy  at  the  twentieth  time  of  hearing  a 
sharp  grief  described  as  at  the  first.  She  had  been 
living  with  the  Oldbury  people  ever  since  she  had  left 
them  in  a  blind  sort  of  a  way,  and  now  the  hearing 
of  the  events  that  had  actually  occurred  among  them 
seemed  to  her  like  the  lifting  up  of  a  veil  that  had 
been  hiding  her  true  life  from  her.  She  could  only 
feel  weary  as  people  are  wearied  with  living  their  own 
lives  and  pitying  themselves.  And  when  Stephen 
Pierrepoint's  name  came  into  the  conversation,  as  it 
frequently  did,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  attribute 
Mrs.  Lutridge's  extreme  anxiety  about  his  fate  to  re- 
morse for  the  share  she  had  had  in  sending  him  away. 
It  seemed  to  her  so  perfectly  natural  that  she  should 
be  anxious.  The  only  unnatural  thing  was  that  any 
one  in  Oldbury  could  speak  or  think  of  anything  but 
of  what  news  the  next  mail  would  bring. 

There  was  another  person  in  Oldbury  besides  Mrs. 
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Lutridge,  who  was  strongly  attracted  to  Elsie  just  at 
this  time  by  her  power  of  sympathetic  listening. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  much  sympathy  pressed  upon 
him  by  his  parishioners  and  friends  during  these  days 
of  anxious  suspense;  but  among  all  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  share  his  anxiety,  he  found  no  one  but  Elsie 
Blake  to  Avhom  he  could  talk  freely  of  his  hopes  and 
fears  without  now  and  then  getting  a  look  or  word 
that  betokened  a  less  absorbed  interest  than  the  theme, 
in  his  estimation,  deserved. 

All  the  Oldbury  people  really  cared  a  great  deal 
about  Steenie  Pierrepoint,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  But  then  they 
had  a  great  many  other  things  to  think  of.  They 
would  forget  precisely  how  many  days  and  hours  must 
elapse  before  fresh  intelligence  could  be  received;  they 
were  capable  of  hazarding  conjectures  which  betrayed 
a  strange  ignorance  of  the  exact  circumstances  that 
were  likely  to  imperil  or  secure  his  safety.  There  was 
only  Elsie  Blake  who  listened  always  with  just  the  right 
look  of  breathless  interest  on  her  face,  when  he  recapi- 
tulated his  reasons  for  hoping  still  against  all  adverse 
opinions;  who  never  made  a  mistake,  or  forgot  any- 
thing that  had  ever  been  said  on  the  subject;  and 
whose  low  uttered  replies  showed  full  comprehension 
of  what  he  was  feeling,  and  had  the  true  ring  of  sym- 
pathy in  them. 

There  had  been  some  embarrassment  about  their 
first  meeting.  When  Mr.  Pierrepoint  entered  Miss 
Berry's  little  sitting-room  the  day  after  Elsie  arrived, 
and  found  her  there,  he  was  a  good  deal  agitated;  he 
turned  away  abruptly  after  shaking  hands  with  her,  and 
stood  silent  for  some  minutes  in  the  window  recess 
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tfefore  he  could  recover  his  self-command.  Elsie,  On 
her  side,  was  much  too  frightened  to  speak  a  word  to 
him  while  he  stayed.  But  after  that  first  meeting 
was  got  over  they  fell  into  habits  of  intimacy  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  came  regularly  every  afternoon  to 
Miss  Berry's  house,  and  sometimes  Elsie  went  back  to 
the  Rectory  with  him,  and  paced  up  and  down  the 
elm-tree  walk  -in  the  garden  while  the  twilight  was 
falling.  It  was  wonderful  how  instinctively  they  each 
seemed  to  understand  what  the  other  was  feeling  and 
thinking  about. 

As  the  day  that  was.  to  end  suspense  drew  near, 
Mr.  Pierrepoint's  inclination  to  discuss  probabilities  as 
to  the  news  it  would  bring  lessened,  and  at  last  ceased 
altogether;  and  then  Elsie  could  sit  or  walk  by  his 
side  in  absolute  silence,  understanding  without  words 
how  low  the  light  of  hope  was  flickering  in  his  heart 
as  the  feared  yet  longed-for  moment  approached — con- 
veying to  him  by  a  silent  hand-clasp  at  night,  by  a 
mute  glance  in  the  morning,  her  mingled  congratula- 
tion and  condolence  that  another  dreadful,  hopeful 
twelve  hours  had  actually  been  lived  through  by  them 
both. 

On  the  day  before  'that  on  which  the  news  was 
likely  to  arrive,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  and  Elsie  took  a  long 
walk  together  in  the  afternoon.  They  had  both  been 
too  feverishly  restless  all  day  to  sit  still  for  many 
minutes  together;  nothing  but  exercise  out  of  doors 
could  make  the  hours  endurable. 

They  walked  side  by  side  and  almost  in  silence  a 
long  way  out  of  the  town,  and  came  back  by  the  river, 
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and  up  through  the  steep  hill  fields,  into  the  church- 
yard. Elsie  had  previously  paid  several  visits  to  the 
churchyard,  and  now  when  she  had  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two  by  her  grandmother's  grave  Mr.  Pierrepoint  led 
her  to  another  mound,  and  pointed  out  the  inscription 
on  the  head-stone.  He  had  never  taken  any  one  to 
his  wife's  grave  before,  not  even  his  son.  "To-morrow," 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  Elsie  as  they  turned  away, 
"we  shall  know — I  shall  know — whether  or  not  this  is 
all  I  have  on  earth.  If  our  fears  are  realized,  there 
will  not  be  even  another  grave."  Then,  having  once 
broken  silence,  he  talked  to  her  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
home  of  his  son,  not,  as  he  had  done  hitherto,  of  the 
chances  for  or  against  his  being  still  alive,  but  of 
Stephen  himself;  of  the  early  days  when  he  in  his 
loneliness  and  sorrow  had  wished  and  had  not  been 
able  to  make  himself  an  acceptable  companion  to  his 
child;  of  how  he  had  looked  fonvard  for  years  to  some 
time  when  he  and  his  son  should  live  more  together, 
and  be  more  to  each  other  than  they  had  ever  yet 
been;  and  of  the  blank  he  should  feel  if  to-morrow 
told  him  that  such  a  season  could  never  possibly  come 
to  him.  People  might  think  that  the  Rectory  would 
not  be  emptier  than  it  had  been  lately.  Yes,  it  would 
be  emptied  of  all  the  hopes  and  visions  he  had  filled 
it  with  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  had  been 
dwelling  on  the  prospect  of  his  son's  return  more  hope- 
fully than  usual  during  the  six  months  that  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  bad  news;  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  reckon  on  it  as  he  had  never  done  before.  Elsie 
almost  envied  him  for  having  had  these  months  of  ex- 
pectation and  hope. 

"Whatever  we  hear  to-morrow,"   Mr.  Pierrepoint 
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said,  as  they  parted  on  Miss  Berry's   doorstep,  "you 
will  always  be  a  daughter  to  me  after  this." 

Elsie  never  quite  knew  how  the  next  day  passed. 
The  morning  post  hour  arrived  and  brought  no  letter. 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  sent  a  message  across  to  say  that  he 
had  not  heard;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
in  Miss  Berry's  sitting-room  all  day.  It  was  too  rainy 
for  Elsie  to  go  out.  She  did  not  attempt  to  employ 
herself.  She  sat  still,  feeling  nothing  but  the  blank- 
ness  of  disappointment;  her  thoughts  occupied  with 
dread  of  having  to  undergo  again  such  a  moment  as 
she  had  undergone  that  morning,  while  she  watched 
the  postman  giving  in  his  letters  at  the  Rectory  gate. 

Miss  Berry  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  shut  the 
house  up  early,  with  a  vague  idea  of  making  the  next 
day  come  quicker  by  so  doing.  Elsie  was  mechanically 
lighting  Stephen's  lamp,  when  a  quick,  tremulous  knock 
came  at  the  door.  Miss  Berry  flew  to  open  it,  and 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  entered  impetuously.  He  strode  up  to 
Elsie  without  seeing  Miss  Berry,  and  placed  a  folded 
paper  in  her  hands. 

"Read,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice;  "I  dare  not. 
It's  a  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Office,  just  come." 

Elsie  tore  the  paper  open  and  read, — "Stephen 
Pierrepoint  is  safe,  and  with  his  friends."  She  could 
only  whisper  the  words,  for  all  the  blood  seemed  to 
have  rushed  from  her  heart  while  she  was  in  the  act 
of  opening  the  paper.  Safe — safe!  For  a  minute  they 
all  three — Mr.  Pierrepoint,  Miss  Berry,  and  Elsie — 
stood  staring  at  the  word  with  fixed,  frightened  eyes, 
as  if  they  expected  it  would  fade  away  or  change  into 
another.  Then  slowly  the  two  most  concerned  realized 
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their  great  joy.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  took  Elsie  in  his  arms, 
and  called  her  his  dear  daughter,  and  kissed  her.  She 
could  not  even  cry  for  joy  at  first,  the  reaction  was  so 
great  she  could  only  stand  trembling.  It  might  so 
easily  have  been  a  different  word  she  had  had  to  read 
out,  and  the  thought  of  the  agony  that  might  have  been 
possessed  her  so  strongly,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
she  had  power  to  grasp  the  certainty  of  happiness  and 
make  it  real.  She  heard  Mr.  Pierrepoint  speaking 
earnest,  reverent  words  of  thanksgiving;  and  as  she 
sank  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  the  rush  of  joyful  tears 
came,  and  her  thoughts  grew  clear  as  they  rose  in 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  that  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  them. 

Miss  Berry  was  the  first  to  waken  to  recollections 
of  the  outside  world.  "Dearest  Mrs.  Lutridge!"  she 
exclaimed  suddenly.  "What  are  we  thinking  of,  to 
leave  her  all  this  time  in  suspense  while  we  are  re- 
lieved from  anxiety?  Mr.  Pierrepoint!  Elsie!  Of  course 
I  don't  mean  to  blame  either  of  you,  but  I  do  wonder 
at  myself.  Positively  it  is  a  full  hour  since  the  tele- 
gram came,  and  no  one  in  the  town  knows  the  happy 
tidings  but  ourselves,  unless,  indeed,  Caroline  listening 
at  the  door,  as  she  naturally  will  have  done,  has  caught 
up  something,  and  spread  the  news.  If  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  will  put  on  my  bonnet  at  once;  or  perhaps 
we  had  better  all  go  in  a  body  together  to  Mrs.  Lut- 
ridge's  house,  and  enjoy  the  delight  of  making  her  as 
happy  as  ourselves." 

Elsie  would  gladly  have  excused  herself  from  join- 
ing in  the  expedition,  but  Mr.  Pierrepoint  declared  he 
must  return  at  once  to  the  Rectory  to  write  the  good 
news  to  Lady  Selina  Deane  before  the  last  post  went 
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out,  and  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Miss  Berry  to  walk 
alone. 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  they  turned  out  into 
the  lamp-lit  street,  but  somehow  or  another  the  good 
news  had  already  got  wing,  and  before  they  reached 
Mrs.  Lutridge's  house  a  triumphant  peal  of  bells  burst 
out  from  the  church-tower,  and  carried  rejoicing  into 
every  house  in  Oldbury,  for  everybody  was  thinking  of 
Steenie,  and  understood  at  once  what  the  joyful  clamour 
meant  to  tell  them.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  did  well  to  hurry 
over  his  letter,  for  his  door  was  besieged  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening  with  visitors  longing  to  hear  and  con- 
gratulate, and  satisfy  themselves  by  seeing  the  telegram 
with  their  own  eyes.  Steenie  had  always  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  townspeople  of  all  degrees,  and  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  felt  as  if  he  learned  to  know  his  son  better 
than  he  had  ever  done  before,  as  he  listened  to  the 
stories  of  him  in  his  childhood  and  boyhood,  which 
his  rich  and  poor  friends  could  not  refrain  from  tell- 
ing that  evening  in  the  excitement  of  their  joy  at  the 
tidings  of  his  safety. 

The  walk  to  and  from  Mrs.  Lutridge's  house  that 
dark  evening,  while  the  bells  were  pealing  overhead, 
and  people  were  gathering  in  joyous  groups  in  the 
streets,  and  her  heart  was  dancing  in  time-to  the  music 
and  laughter,  was  all  the  rest  of  her  life  a  radiant 
memory  to  Elsie.  In  the  far  distant  lands  in  which  it 
is  now  her  lot  to  live,  the  scene  will  often  come  back 
to  her  suddenly,  and  bring  a  beautiful  light  to  her 
eyes,  and  a  happy  smile  to  her  lips  that  puzzles  by- 
standers. The  tropical  scenery  and  the  dark  faces,  and 
the  hot,  breathless  atmosphere  round  her,  for  a  moment 
or  two  give  place  to  the  identical  sights  and  sounds 
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and  sensations  of  that  hour.  She  sees  and  feels  it  all 
again:  the  irregular  lamp-lit  street,  the  cloudy  sky,  the 
chill  November  air,  the  happy  faces,  the  clear,  sweet 
music  of  the  bells,  and  the  tumult  of  joy  in  her  own 
heart.  It  is  a  great  gift  in  a  life  to  have  one  such 
brilliant  hour  to  look  back  upon.  The  delight  of  it  is 
hardly  grasped  at  the  time;  human  capacity  of  feeling 
fails  in  supreme  moments  of  joy  or  pain.  The  sense 
of  reality  slips  from  us,  and  we  seem  to  be  suffering 
or  rejoicing  in  a  dream.  It  is  afterwards  in  looking 
back  that  the  distinct  vision  comes,  and  we  find  that 
the  hour's  experience  has  stamped  itself  ineffaceably 
on^Dur  souls,  darkening  or  brightening  them  for  all  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  soberer,  more  com- 
prehending thankfulness — a  thankfulness  that  was 
touched  with  awe  and  sorrow  too,  when  the  letters  and 
newspapers  arrived,  and  full  particulars  of  Stephen's 
adventures,  and  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  some  of  his 
companions  in  captivity,  came  to  be  known.  A  shade 
of  sadness  was  cast  over  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  and  Elsie's 
rejoicings  as  they  read  the  heartrending  account  of 
the  cruelties  to  which  that  division  of  the  captured 
party  to  which  Stephen  belonged  had  been  subjected. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  had  procured 
him  somewhat  better  treatment  than  had  been  dealt  to 
his  companions;  and  he  was  the  only  European  of  the 
party  who  survived  to  be  brought  back  to  the  camp 
with  the  remnant  of  their  Sepoy  escort,  after  the  vigorous 
measures  of  Lord  Elgin  had  frightened  the  Chinese 
General  into  wishing  to  atone  for  the  treachery  of 
which  his  subordinates  had  been  guilty. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  brought  all  the  Chinese  letters  and 
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newspapers  to  Miss  Berry's  parlour,  and  gave  them  to 
Elsie  to  open  and  read  to  him.  There  was  a  short 
note  from  Stephen,  written  on  the  evening  of  his  re- 
lease. He  made  light  of  his  own  share  of  suffering; 
but  Elsie  shuddered  as  she  read.  It  was  plain  enough 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  kept  back,  "to  be  talked 
out,"  Stephen  wrote,  "some  evening  when  he  should 
be  sitting  quietly  over  the  fire  in  the  old  library  at 
Oldbury;  just  then  he  confessed  he  was  too  much  shaken 
by  all  he  had  gone  through,  and  by  the  sad  fate  of  his 
late  companions,  to  be  able  to  write  much." 

There  was  also  a  long  letter  from  Cecil  to  Mr. 
Pierrepoint,  which  Elsie  was  told  to  read.  The^first 
part  had  been  written  at  Shanghai,  after  news  of 
Stephen's  capture  had  reached  Sir  Cecil  and  his 
daughter.  It  was  a  chronicle  of  the  days  of  suspense 
— each  evening  a  few  lines  recording  the  rumours  o/ 
the  day;  the  more  or  less  of  hope  or  fear  that  had 
come  to  them,  very  carefully  and  fearfully  worded 
always,  evidently  with  the  thought  constantly  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  her  words  might  be  read  when 
every  hopeful  expression  would  seem  a  mockery  of 
the  reader's  certainty  of  sorrow.  In  the  middle  came 
a  break.  The  rebel  army  was  threatening  Shanghai; 
and  Cecil  was  hurried  away  by  her  father,  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  with  the  other  European  ladies  and 
children  in  the  town,  on  board  the  English  men-of- 
war  that  guarded  the  harbour,  while  her  father  stayed 
in  the  town  to  give  what  help  he  could  in  protecting 
English  property.  Cecil's  despair  at  leaving  her  father 
in  danger  evidently  obliterated  every  other  feeling  at 
that  time.  The  few  lines  with  which  she  had  intended 
to  conclude  her  letter  were  almost  too  confused  and 
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tear-blotted  to  be  made  out  even  by  Elsie's  quick 
eyes. 

But  Cecil  had  opened  her  letter  a  few  days  later, 
and  added  a  postscript  before  it  was  sent  off.  All 
was  quiet  again.  The  rebels  had  occupied  the  town 
and  gone  away,  having  effected  little  injury  to  any 
one.  She  was  with  her  father  again,  and  the  news  of 
Stephen's  safety  had  reached  them.  There  was  not 
time  or  room  for  more  than  a  sentence  of  fervent, 
wondering  thankfulness  at  his  escape.  Stay,  on  minute 
inspection  Elsie  found  another  postscript  squeezed  up 
in  very  small  writing  in  a  corner.  She  began  reading, 
and  before  she  had  gone  far,  stopped  short  in  dire 
confusion  and  dismay.  "Papa  says,  that  after  all  this 
we  shall  most  likely  come  home  soon — that  is  to  say, 
at  the  very  first  moment  when  he  can,  consistently 
with  his  duty,  get  away.  He  is  very  much  knocked 
up  himself  with  all  the  hard  work  he  has  had;  and 
Stephen's  health  is  sure  to  suffer  from  what  he  has 
gone  through  in  that  fearful  prison.  Nothing  but 
home  will  set  either  of  them  right  again.  By  the  way, 
I  wish  you  would  find  out  and  let  me  know  before 
we  come  back  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  Elsie 
Blake  is  married  to  Richard  Lutridge.  You  will  think 
it  odd  that  I  should  ask  such  a  question  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  but  I  should  like  to  have  it  answered  be- 
fore we  set  out  for  England.  The  voyage  won't  do 
Stephen  the  good  that  is  expected  from  it  if  he  is 
dreading  bad  news  at  the  end;  and  if  your  answer  is 
what  I  hope,  I  am  certain  that  he  will  recover  twice 
as  fast." 

Elsie  paused  when  she  came  to  her  own  name; 
but  Mr.  Pierrepoint  got  up  and  read  the  remaining 
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clause  of  the  sentence  over  her  shoulder.  When  she 
had  recovered  from  her  confusion  enough  to  look  up, 
she  saw  an  amused  smile  on  his  face. 

"This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  asked  to 
contradict  that  curious  report,"  he  said;  "and  my 
letter  to  Stephen  with  a  satisfactory  negative  was 
started  on  its  way  to  Shanghai  a  week  ago.  I  believe 
what  that  letter  contains  will  be  more  effectual  in 
raising  Stephen's  spirits  than  the  mere  matter-of-fact 
answer  Cecil  asks  for." 

Elsie  felt  a  little  less  at  ease  with  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
after  this  incident.  His  manner  to  her  did  not  change 
when  the  first  burst  of  joyful  feeling  on  hearing  the 
good  news  was  over,  but  she  could  no  longer  be  quite 
the  same  to  him.  She  could  not  now  let  him  talk  to 
her  of  Stephen,  and  take  her  interest  for  granted,  as 
comfortably  as  she  had  done  in  the  days  of  suspense. 

"After  all,"  she  kept  asking  herself,  "how  could  he 
and  Cecil  ever  have  believed  for  a  moment  that  I  had 
married  Richard  Lutridge?  How  their  thoughts  of  me 
must  have  changed!  Can  they  possibly  care  much  for 
seeing  again  a  person  of  whom  they  have  such  a  poor 
opinion?" 

In  the  happiest  times  people  generally  contrive  to 
find  some  pin-point  weapon  with  which  to  sting  them- 
selves away  from  too  giddy  a  height  of  content;  and 
this  question  served  the  purpose  for  Elsie.  It  came 
into  her  mind  when  Mr.  Pierrepoint  spoke  most  kindly 
to  her,  and  when  Miss  Berry  indulged  in  visions  of 
having  everybody  she  most  cared  about  settled  in 
Oldbury.  Jt  was  almost  a  relief  when  at  the  end  of 
the  week  a  letter  arrived  from  Margaret  begging  her 
to  return  to  London  immediately.  She  had  already 
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been  away  longer  than  they  had  at  first  anticipated, 
and  her  grandfather  missed  her  sadly,  Margaret  wrote. 
Miss  Berry  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  this  urgency, 
and,  to  Elsie's  intense  surprise,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  in- 
sisted on  making  a  journey  to  London  on  purpose  to 
give  her  back  himself  into  her  aunt's  charge.  He 
would  not  hear  anything  about  her  being  quite  able 
to  travel  alone,  or  of  her  having  always  of  late  years 
had  to  take  care  not  only  of  herself,  but  of  her  infirm 
grandfather.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  circum- 
stances were  greatly  changed  with  her  now.  She  had 
grown  to  be  a  personage  of  great  importance  in  his 
eyes,  and  must  consent  to  be  made  much  of. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  last  Walk  under  the  Elms. 

INEVITABLE  delays  occurred.  Public  business  obliged 
Sir  Cecil  Russel  to  remain  at  Shanghai  longer  than 
he  had  expected;  and  as  his  health  had  been  much 
impaired  by  the  anxiety  of  the  last  few  months,  he 
could  not  dispense  with  Stephen  Pierrepoint's  ser- 
vices. Every  letter  that  came  from  Stephen  or  Cecil 
to  Oldbury  was  full  of  impatient  longings  for  home; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year 
that  news  of  their  having  actually  sailed  for  England 
reached  the  Rectory.  And  even  then  Mr.  Pierrepoint's 
joy  in  the  prospect  of  their  return  was  somewhat 
damped  by  a  passage  in  Sir  Cecil's  last  letter,  which 
expressed  his  belief  that  Stephen  had  not  taken  his 
final  leave  of  the  country,  for  that  the  prominent  part 
he  had  lately  taken  in  the  business  of  the  consulate, 
and  the  great  ability  he  had  shown,  would  probably 
lead  to  his  appointment  to  the  post  Sir  Cecil  intended 
to  resign. 

Meanwhile  several  changes  had  occurred  in  Elsie's 
life.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  old  Mr.  Blake  died 
suddenly  while  sleeping  in  his  chair,  with  no  one  but 
his  grand-daughter  near  him.  The  sleep  of  life  slid 
into  the  death  sleep  so  gradually  and  tranquilly,  that 
for  some  time  Elsie  did  not  suspect  the  change  that 
had  taken  place. 
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His  death  broke  up  the  house  in  Wilton  Street. 
Margaret  carried  out  a  project  she  had  long  enter- 
tained, and  became  a  member  of  a  small  community 
of  women  who,  without  parade  or  distinction,  were 
devoting  their  time  and  means  to  missionary  work  in 
the  poorest  and  most  neglected  districts  of  London — 
"Sisters  of  the  Poor"  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name; 
and  Elsie  went  to  live  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Neale,  till  Stephen  Pierrepoint  should  come  to  claim 
her. 

Their  first  meeting,  after  so  many  years  of  separa- 
tion, took  place  in  the  gloomy  house  through  which 
Elsie  had  once  wandered  with  such  despair  in  her 
heart. 

She  was  sitting  upstairs  in  Mrs.  Neale's  room, 
reading  a  novel  aloud  to  her,  when  a  little  pencil 
note  in  Stephen  Pierrepoint's  handwriting  was  brought 
to  her.  She  had  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  newspapers  to  see  if  the  vessel  by  which  he  was 
expected  was  telegraphed,  and  she  was  wearying  for 
news. 

"I  landed  only  a  few  hours  ago,"  the  note  said, 
"and  I  must  be  at  Oldbury  to-night!  Will  you  not 
see  me  at  once?" 

Mrs.  Neale,  impatient  at  the  long  interruption  to 
the  reading,  looked  over  Elsie's  shoulder  and  read  the 
words  aloud  before  the  handwriting  had  left  off 
dancing  before  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  will  go,"  she  said.  "Go 
down  and  get  it  over.  You  may  as  well  give  me  the 
book,  and  then  you  need  not  hurry.  I  shall  live  very 
contentedly  with  the  heroine  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  her  history,  while  you  are  acting  out  a 
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single  page  or  so  of  yours  down  there.  It  belongs  to 
the  difference  in  our  ages,  my  dear — the  vicarious 
stage  of  love-making  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  two, 
I  assure  you;  and  you  will  come  to  it  by  and  by. 
What!  I  am  to  kiss  you  before  you  go!  There!  Don't 
lose  that  little  bit  of  rose  colour  in  your  cheeks  be- 
fore you  reach  the  drawing-room,  and  he  will  see  at 
a  glance  that  you  are  twenty  times  handsomer  than 
you  were  four  years  ago,  and  be  very  much  obliged 
to  me  for  having  routed  you  out  of  the  quaint  way  of 
dressing  Margaret  had  brought  you  up  to.  When  you 
have  had  your  first  talk,  bring  him  up  for  me  to  see 
what  he  is  like.  Now  go;  the  longer  you  linger,  the 
worse  it  will  seem." 

Elsie  ran  down-stairs,  but  paused  with  her  hand 
on  the  lock  of  the  sitting-room  door.  The  four  years 
stretched  themselves  out  in  her  thoughts  like  a  great 
plain  of  distance,  and  the  recollections  behind  looked 
dim  and  unreal.  It  would  be,  after  all,  a  stranger's 
face— to  whom  she  should  look  strange — that  would 
confront  her  when  she  opened  the  door.  She  heard 
quick,  impatient  steps  pacing  the  room  within,  and  in 
desperation  she  turned  the  handle  and  entered.  Then, 
in  one  moment,  the  four  years  seemed  to  fall  away 
from  her  as  if  they  had  never  been;  all  the  pains  and 
anxieties  and  doubts  of  them  wiped  out  from  her 
soul,  done  away  with  for  ever.  She  was  on  the  sunny 
hill-side  again  at  Oldbury,  and  the  Stephen  Pierre- 
point  who  came  forward,  with  both  hands  stretched 
out  to  meet  her,  and  a  glow  of  happiness  and  love  on 
his  face,  was  the  triumphant  young  lover  with  whom 
she  had  joined  hands  and  walked  down  the  hill,  in 
the  autumn  sunshine,  and  with  whom  she  had  parted 
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at  the  gate  of  the  old  Oldbury  home,  it  might  have 
been  yesterday.  She  would  have  said  it  must  have 
been  only  yesterday,  but  for  the  sense  of  rest  and 
quiet  thankfulness  that  filled  her  heart  as  she  looked 
into  his  face  and  felt  his  arms  round  her:  such  deep 
repose  and  thankfulness  as  can  only  be  felt  in  moments 
of  fulfilled  hope,  after  years  of  weary  waiting  and 
struggles  with  despair. 

For  some  months  after  that  day  Elsie's  life  be- 
came rather  a  difficult  problem  for  her  to  manage;  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  the  conflicting  claims 
that  were  made  on  her  time.  Mrs.  Neale,  pleading 
that  she  was  soon  to  lose  her  altogether,  was  more 
exacting  of  attention  from  her  than  she  had  ever  been 
before;  and  Stephen  and  Cecil  were  very  resolute 
against  her  being  involved  in  what  they  called  a  new 
servitude. 

"She  had  been  somebody's  slave  all  her  life!" 
Stephen  declared;  and,  by  way  of  vindicating  her  free- 
dom, he  was  always  coming  down  upon  her  at  .unex- 
pected times,  and  insisting  on  her  leaving  whatever 
she  might  be  doing  with  Mrs.  Neale  to  come  out  with 
him,  or  spend  an  hour  in  Cecil's  company. 

Mrs.  Neale  would  have  been  reasonably  willing  to 
concede  Elsie,  at  certain  stated  times,  to  her  lover 
and  his  friends;  but  Stephen  could  never  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  any  one  had  the  smallest  claim 
on  her  time  or  attention  but  himself.  He  and  Mrs. 
Neale  were  always  quarrelling  over  her;  yet,  in  spite 
of  their  disagreements,  they  conceived  a  strong  liking 
for  each  other's  company.  Stephen's  inroads  into  the 
house,  and  the  fresh  interests  and  life  he  brought 
there,  did  Mrs.  Neale  good.  She  was  roused  out  of 
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the  apathy  in  which  she  had  been  sunk  for  years,  and 
became  capable  of  enjoying  some  of  her  old  pleasure 
in  society  again.  In  talk  with  Stephen  or  Sir  Cecil,  little 
sparks  of  the  sprightliness  and  wit  for  which  she  had 
been  famous  once  were  called  out.  She  was  the 
charming,  fascinating  hostess  once  more;  and  she  was 
not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  exercising  her  long- 
disused  powers.  She  was  persuaded  to  leave  her 
boudoir  and  come  down-stairs;  the  dismal  shut  up 
rooms  were  renovated;  sunshine  and  life  and  cheerful 
associations  were  let  in  to  dispel  the  brooding,  death- 
like _  atmosphere  that  had  reigned  in  them  so  long. 
Elsie  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  when  she 
left  the  household  could  not  possibly  fall  back  into 
quite  its  old  melancholy  condition  again. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  February. 
Meanwhile  Stephen's  appointment  to  the  post  his  uncle 
resigned  was  secured.  It  was  settled  that  he  and  Elsie 
were  to  leave  England  for  China  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  which  they  were  to  spend  with  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  in  Oldbury;  and  Cecil  and  her  father  were  busy 
discussing  and  finally  arranging  a  plan  for  their  future 
life  in  England. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  a  party  to  all  their  consulta- 
tions; but  somehow  Stephen  was  so  constantly  in 
London  at  Mrs.  Neale's  house,  or  so  occupied  in  dis- 
coursing on  Elsie's  perfections  when  he  and  his  cousin 
were  alone  together,  that  Cecil  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  all  she  wished  about  the  new 
life  opening  before  her,  till  one  mild  February  after- 
noon, two  days  before  the  wedding,  when  he  and  she 
chanced  to  be  at  Oldbury  together,  and  were  at  leisure 
to  spend  the  interval  between  lunch  and  its  growing 
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too  dark  to  stay  out  of  doors  in  pacing  the  elm-tree 
walk  together.  Then  Cecil  recounted,  more  circum- 
stantially than  she  had  hitherto  done,  the  reasons  that 
had  induced  her  father  to  give  up  his  London  house, 
and  how  they  had  come  to  decide  on  establishing 
themselves  in  Oldbury. 

Stephen  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  what  she  said 
in  silence,  with  only  slight  gestures  of  dissent  now 
and  then,  when  she  drew  lively  pictures  of  the  enjoy- 
ment she  expected  to  have,  and  the  changes  for  the 
better  she  was  to  work  in  Oldbury  society. 

"No,  no,  Cecil,"  he  observed  at  last;  "I  have  not 
said  a  word  hitherto,  but  I  hope  you  have  not  thought 
me  so  selfishly  absorbed  in  my  own  happiness  as  not 
to  have  seen  what  you  have  been  doing.  It  would  be 
too  absurd  to  attempt  to  thank  you;  I  can  only  be 
dumb  before  such  an  immense  obligation.  It  is  for 
my  father's  sake  you  are  giving  up  so  much — I  under- 
stand that;  yet  I  know  you  feel  that  by  settling  here 
and  taking  my  place  with  my  father  you  are  remov- 
ing the  one  cloud — the  fear  I  sometimes  feel  that  my 
marriage  with  Elsie,  which  we  both  see  makes  it  un- 
desirable for  me  to  be  much  at  Oldbury,  is  a  bad 
thing  for  my  father,  and  will  prevent  my  being  the 
comfort  to  him  I  ought  to  be.  You  make  it  all  right 
for  us,  and  send  us  away  quite  happy." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  have  left 
England  again;  that  you  would  have  chosen  some 
other  profession,  and  contrived  to  be  a  great  deal  here 
in  Oldbury  with  him,  if,  if— 

"If — we  may  as  well  say  it  out  at  once — if  Elsie's 
family  history  had  not  been  what  it  is.  My  father 
has  accepted  her  as  his  daughter,  thoroughly  and 
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generously — he  has  quite  got  over  any  prejudice  against 
her  he  might  once  have  felt — yet  I  don't  think  we 
could  reasonably  expect,  that  if  we  had  settled  down 
here  annoyances  would  not  have  recurred.  Even  if 
it  had  not  been  so,  the  facts  of  the  case  remain  the 
same;  and  I  cannot  think  the  right  way  is  to  ignore 
or  forget  them.  I  feel  I  am  taking  an  obligation  on 
myself.  There  will  now  be  something  to  redeem.  I 
cannot  sit  down  to  a  quiet,  comfortable  life  in  Eng- 
land. I  want  to  go  where  I  see  the  best  chance 
opened  out  before  me  of  rendering  some  public  service, 
of  possibly  earning  some  honourable  distinction  that 
will  in  a  degree  compensate  for  the  one  shameful  re- 
collection I  shall  share,  and  that  my  children,  if  I  have 
any,  must  inherit.  The  desire  to  lessen  that  evil  will 
always  be  an  additional  spur  to  exertion  with  me.  I 
cannot  think  lightly  of  it  or  forget  it,  nor  can  Elsie. 
You  have  always  known  how  I  felt  about  this." 

"Yes;  and,  Stephen,  ever  since  I  knew  the  history 
of  Elsie's  life  I  have  wished  to  help  you  to  lift  the 
doom  of  sorrow  from  her.  If  it  can  only  be  done  by 
sharing  it,  I  want  a  little  bit  of  the  shadow  to  come 
on  me  too.  I  have  not  helped  to  bring  about  the 
marriage;  it  seems  Prince  Kung  did  you  that  service 
when  he  took  ypu  prisoner  and  all  but  murdered  you; 
but  if  I  am  really  making  the  marriage  right,  taking 
up  the  stitch  of  obligation  that  might  have  been 
dropped,  that  is  better  still.  And  you  must  not  get 
it  into  your  head  that  we  are  not  going  to  enjoy  our- 
selves here.  Papa  thinks  he  shall  like  the  quiet  of  Old- 
bury;  and  if  it  suits  him,  of  course  I  shall  be  happy." 

"The  advantage  to  my  father  of  having  you  both 
settled  near  him  is  so  immense  that  I  can't  find  it  in 
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my  heart  to  say  a  word  against  it;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
will  both  be  thrown  away  here,  and  that  you  hardly 
know  to  what  you  are  condemning  yourselves.  It  is 
a  sacrifice,  and  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  talk 
me  out  of  being  grateful  for  it.  How  many  vicarious 
sacrifices  it  takes  to  do  away  with  the  cruel  results  of 
one  sin!  Nothing  but  sacrifices  seem  to  have  power 
to  do  it." 

"But  I  will  not  allow  you  to  call  our  settling  here 
a  sacrifice;  I  mean  it  to  turn  out  such  an  excellent, 
happy  arrangement  for  every  one." 

"Well,  at  all  events,  there  is  one  life  that  has  been 
a  long  sacrifice.  Do  you  know  why  Gilbert  Neale  will 
not  be  present  to  give  his  niece  away  the  day  after  to- 
morrow?" 

"Is  he  not  coming  to  the  wedding?  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  at  one  time  he  relented,  and  promised  to  give 
you  his  countenance." 

"At  one  time;  but  something  has  happened  to 
change  his  feelings  since.  He  talked  very  openly  to 
me  last  night,  but  I  had  heard  the  greater  part  of  the 
story  before  from  Elsie,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
objection  to  my  telling  you.  He  and  Margaret 
Blake  were  engaged  to  be  married  long  ago.  The 
engagement  was  broken  off  after  Gilbert's  brother's 
death,  but  he  has  never  ceased  to  love  her.  While 
her  brother  lived  he  could  only  keep  out  of  her  way, 
but  lately,  since  we  returned  to  England,  he  has  pro- 
posed to  Margaret  again,  and  she  has  refused  him. 
Elsie  took  the  refusal  very  much  to  heart;  she  is  so 
sure  that  Margaret  still  thinks  of  the  old  times  very 
tenderly.  She  wanted  me  to  remonstrate,  but  I  have 
never  dared." 
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"I  should  think  not  indeed;  it  would  have  been 
great  presumption  in  you.  No  one  but  Margaret  her- 
self could  judge  on  such  a  subject.  I  can  understand 
that  it  must  seem  impossible  to  her,  after  all  she  has 
suffered,  after  going  down  into  such  depths  of  pain, 
and  being  fitted  for  the  work  she  has  undertaken  now 
by  such  bitter  experience,  to  give  that  "up,  and  go 
back  to  just  such  a  luxurious,  commonplace  life  at 
Connington  as  she  would  have  had  if  she  had  never 
known  any  very  great  trial.  It  would  seem  such  a 
waste — like  cutting  out  the  greater  part  of  her  life  and 
making  it  of  no  use." 

"But  I  don't  see  that.  I  don't  see  why  she  should 
not  find  use  for  all  the  high  lessons  experience  of 
suffering  has  taught  her,  in  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  commonplace  married  life." 

"Yes,  she  might,  but  not  at  Connington — not  with 
Gilbert  Neale.  He  would  have  expected  her  to  forget 
and  put  all  the  past  away,  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
and  content  herself  with  the  comfortable,  pleasure- 
seeking  life  her  neighbours  were  leading.  Anything 
that  marked  her  out,  and  turned  people's  thoughts  to 
the  painful  part  of  her  history,  he  would  have  disliked 
and  resented.  He  has  come  out  of  his  sorrow  on 
quite  a  different  side  from  Margaret;  and  however 
much  alike  they  were  once,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
between  them  now.  Margaret  Blake  is  not  a  person 
to  turn  her  back  on  the  past.  You  ought  to  under- 
stand her,  for  you  said  just  now  you  felt,  in  becoming 
the  husband  of  Elsie  Blake,  that  you  took  an  obligation 
on  yourself.  Margaret  feels  the  obligation  far  more 
strongly,  and  I  think  in  a  higher  way.  You  are  only 
thinking  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  that  might  come 
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upon  the  descendants  of  this  one  family.  Margaret 
does  not  think  so  much  of  the  disgrace,  as  of  the 
actual  wrong  done  in  the  world  by  one  of  her  own 
kin;  she  wants  to  make  some  little  amends  for  that, 
by  devoting  her  life  to  work  among  the  neglected  and 
fallen,  hoping  to  redeem  some  from  sin.  She  has  no 
time  to  live  for  herself." 

"I  admire  her  present  work  as  much  as  you  can 
do,  but  Elsie  cannot  quite  reconcile  herself  to  the 
contrast  she  fancies  there  will  be  between  her  lot  and 
her  aunt's.  She  will  always  be  picturing  Margaret  to 
herself  nursing  fever  patients  in  damp  cellars  or 
stifling  attics  in  Whitechapel  and  Shoreditch,  while 
we  are  wandering  about  the  Oldbury  fields  this 
summer." 

"But  Margaret  Blake  is  far  happier  doing  that  than 
she  would  be  paying  morning  calls,  or  giving  dinner- 
parties at  Connington,  or  even  wandering  about  the 
summer  fields  with  some  one  she  loved  as  much  as 
Elsie  loves  you.  People  are  not  all  alike.  Only  look 
at  Margaret  Blake's  face  when  she  is  talking  about 
her  work;  what  a  radiance  there  is  on  it  now.  How 
different  from  the  stony  look  it  had  when  she  was 
only  bearing,  and  had  not  got  to  the  work.  I  did 
think  her  life  dismal  then,  when  I  did  not  know  what 
was  its  meaning,  and  what  it  was  fitting  her  for. 
There  are  some  lots,  like  yours  and  Elsie's,  that  look 
complete  from  the  first.  Some  people  have  beautiful, 
well-rounded  lives  given  them  to  live  out.  Others 
seem  to  have  for  their  share  only  supplementary  lives, 
woven  in  here  and  there  with  other  people's  just  to  eke 
them  out  where  they  are  wanting,  but  never  quite 
blended  with  any  one  life,  or  taking  a  completed 
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form  of  their  own.  The  supplementary  lives  don't 
look  so  satisfactory,  but  perhaps  that  is  because  we 
don't  see  enough  of  them;  they  are  curves  of  grander 
circles  that  pass  out  of  our  ken." 

"Well,  you  must  let  me  wish  you  a  complete  small 
circle  of  your  own  for  your  life.  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  one  of  the  grand  curves,  wandering  off  into  sublime 
regions  where  we  insignificant,  happy  people  can't 
follow  you.  May  I  not  wish  for  you  some  such 
crowning  day  in  your  life  as  I  am  to  have  the  day 
after  to-morrow?" 

"No;  don't  trouble  yourself  to  wish  anything  about 
me.  We  shall  know  well  enough  how  to  follow  each 
other's  lives  in  thought  for  some  years  to  come  at 
least.  I  shall  always  -be  able  to  see  you  and  Elsie  in 
the  Government  House  at  Shanghai,  doing  your  best 
to  make  the  rooms  look  homelike — taking  your  early 
rides  up  and  down  the  horrible  dusty  parade,  and 
looking  out  over  the  crowded  harbour,  and  trying  to 
think  you  get  a  sea-breeze." 

"But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  picture  you  at  Laurel 
House,  acting  the  distinguished  part  of  leading  lady 
of  Oldbury.  I  perceive  that  Mrs.  Lutridge  has  suc- 
cumbed at  once;  she  has  not  shown  fight  at  all." 

"Ah!  I  told  you  long  ago  I  could  manage  Mrs. 
Lutridge,  and  I  will  astonish  you  now  by  confessing 
that  I  am  actually  getting  to  like  her.  She  is  very 
much  altered;  and  after  all,  at  the  worst  of  times,  she 
really  wished  to  do  good  to  her  neighbours.  She  had 
higher  aims  in  life  than  many  people." 

"That  is  not  saying  much.  I  am  glad  it  is  you 
and  not  I  who  have  to  deal  with  her  in  her  fallen 
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condition.  I  could  not  be  generous;  her  conduct 
about  that  letter  was  a  little  too  bad.  Perhaps  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  manage  to  forgive  her;  but  when  I 
think  of  all  Elsie  suffered,  I  am  very  savage  still.  The 
daughters  are  to  be  pitied;  but  don't  be  too  compas- 
sionate even  to  them, — they  will  fasten  themselves  on 
you  like  incubi,  and  you  will  never  have  a  minute  to 
call  your  own." 

"I  shall  manage;  and,  besides,  they  are  not  always 
going  to  live  in  Oldbury,  all  four  of  them.  It  is  time 
the  Connington  romance  came  to  an  end.  I  mean 
to  take  it  in  hand." 

"Poor  Walter  Neale!  I  really  think  that  to  give 
him  Mrs.  Lutridge  for  a  mother-in-law  is  rather  too 
severe  a  punishment  to  inflict  on  him  for  having  once 
had  the  presumption  to  fancy  himself  in  love  with 
you." 

"We  will  not  discuss  that  point.  There! — look  up 
between  the  trees;  do  you  see  the  silver  thread  of 
crescent  moon  in  the  sky — your  moon  and  Elsie's? 
You  will  be  walking  up  and  down  here  together  when 
it  is  a  silver  bow  again,  and  Papa  and  I  shall  have 
started  on  the  Italian  tour  we  are  to  have  before  we 
settle  down  at  Laurel  House  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Your  father  is  calling  you  from  the  window.  I  will 
take  just  one  more  turn  by  myself  before  I  go  in." 

Cecil  left  the  shaded  elm  walk  when  Stephen  en- 
tered the  house  and  went  to  a  more  open  part  of  the 
garden,  from  whence  she  could  see  part  of  the  town 
of  Oldbury  hanging  out  its  lights  now,  the  irre- 
gular roof-lines  broken  here  and  there  by  groups  of 
trees  already  showing  the  spring  sap  in  their  swelling 
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branches.  Il  was  a  pretty,  peaceful,  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish-looking place,  very  pleasant  to  eyes  that  had 
wearied  over  the  colourless,  dusty  sheen  of  Eastern 
cities. 

There  was  both  sadness  and  content  in  Cecil's 
heart  as  she  looked.  "Little  city  of  my  dwelling-place 
on  this  side  the  grave,"  she  said  to  herself,  quoting 
Jean  Paul's  address  to  Bayreuth.  The  words  had  a 
strange  pathos  to  her,  and  unexpected  tears  started  to 
her  eyes.  She  dashed  them  away  the  next  minute, 
smiling  at  herself.  What  was  there  to  be  pathetic 
about?  It  was  not  particularly  likely  after  all  that 
she  and  her  father  should  go  on  living  in  Oldbury  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  even  if  they  did —  -  Cecil 
paused  to  consider  the  prospect  steadily.  She  did  not 
quite  like  to  acknowledge  it  to  herself,  and  yet  there 
was  an  undefined  feeling  in  her  mind  that  the  cere- 
mony she  was  to  witness  the  day  after  to-morrow  was 
something  of  a  crisis  in  her  life  too,  and  would  make 
the  plan  of  life  to  which  women  usually  turn  when 
they  think  of  a  change  coming  to  them  look  distaste- 
ful to  her.  There  was  no  one  but  herself  to  blame 
if  she  had  formed  an  idea  of  what  she  wished  the 
closest  companionship  of  her  life  to  be  that  was  not 
to  be  realized,  and  found  that  she  could  not  change 
it.  What  then?  The  even  flowing  life  without  any 
great  event  in  it  which  she  believed  she  saw  stretched 
out  before  her,  did  not  look  grey,  but  very  sunshiny 
and  sweet.  Her  steps  quickened,  and  her  cheek  glowed 
with  the  warmth  that  came  to  her  heart  as  she  pic- 
tured the  years  with  her  father,  and  planned  how  she 
would  throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  interests 
his  active  mind  would  be  sure  to  create  round  him 
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even  here  in  Oldbury,  and  be  so  much  in  his  work 
that  he  should  never  quite  know  how  much  failing 
health  and  coming  infirmities  were  lessening  his  capa- 
cities for  active  employment.  Then  how  much  brighter 
her  uncle's  existence  should  be  for  her  being  at  hand 
to  supply  the  places  that  perhaps  ought  not  to  have 
been  left  vacant.  There  was  something  very  sweet 
to  her  in  the  charge  thus  left  her;  it  seemed  to  asso- 
ciate her  in  the  work  of  reparation  to  which  Margaret 
Blake  had  dedicated  her  life.  There  would  be  pain; 
her  father's  health  was  shattered,  he  was  an  old  man 
long  before  the  time,  and  there  must  always  be  pain 
in  following  and  waiting  on  the  steps  of  a  declining 
life,  however  sacred  and  sweet  the  task  may  be.  At 
the  end  of  this  slope,  which  Cecil  hoped  to  smooth  and 
brighten  for  the  two  relatives  to  whom  the  next  years 
of  her  life  were  to  be  dedicated,  there  lay  what  must 
be  a  gulf  of  pain  for  her,  at  which  she  need  not  look 
just  yet.  What  she  did  see  was  the  path  beyond  it, 
not  downwards,  but  upwards,  stretching  on  to  greater 
heights  of  self-conquest  and  endeavour,  when,  having 
no  one  of  her  own  kindred  to  devote  herself  to,  she 
could,  as  Margaret  Blake  had  done,  make  kindred  of 
all  who  suffered.  Far  off  in  the  distance  of  her  life 
she  saw  that  possibility,  and  it  shone  upon  her  with  a 
light  that  seemed  to  be  reflected  from  Margaret  Blake's 
face. 

"How  little  I  thought  that  summer  when  I  first 
came  to  Oldbury,  and  used  to  wonder  about  her  so 
much,  that  the  prospect  of  growing  like  her  would 
ever  seem  to  me  a  hope  to  be  struggled  for,"  she  said 
to  herself.  And  just  then  Mr.  Pierrepoint  came  to 
the  library  door  and  called  to  her  to  come  in,  and 
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she  ran  to  the  house,  making  up  her  mind  that  it 
should  not  be  often  she  would  allow  herself  leisure  to 
live  in  anticipation  through  her  whole  life,  in  an  idle 
hour. 


THE  END. 
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Africa  iv.  —  Letters  to  Guy,  and  A  Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues  i  v. 

Frank  Barrett 

The  Smuggler's  Secret  i  v.  —  Out  of  the 
Jaws  of  Death  2  v. 

J.  M.  Barrie. 

Sentimental  Tommy  2  v.  —  Margaret 
Ogilvy  iv.  —  Tommy  and  Grizel  2  v. 
Author  of  "  Miss  Bayle's 
Romance,"  vide  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Baynes. 
Lyra  Anglicana,   Hymns  and   Sacred 
Songs  i  v. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  -vide  Disraeli. 
Averil  Beaumont  (Mrs.  Hunt). 
Thornicroft's  Model  2  v. 
Currer  Bell  (Charlotte  Bronte — 

Mrs.  Nicholls),  f  1855. 
Jane  Eyre  2  v.  —  Shirley  2  v.  —  Villette 
av.  —  The  Professor  x  v. 
Ellis  &  Acton  Bell  (Emily,  f  1848, 

and  Anne,  i  1849,  Bronte). 
Wuthering  Heights,  andAgnesGrey  2  v. 

Edward  Bellamy  (Am.),  f  1898. 
Looking  Backward  i  v. 

Frank  Lee  Benedict  (Am.). 
St.  Simou's  Niece  2  v. 


Arnold  Bennett. 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  i  v. 

E.  F.  Benson. 

Dodo  iv.—  The  Rubicon  i  v.  —  Scarlet 
and  Hyssop  i  v. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  f  1901. 

The  Revolt  of  Man  i  v.  —  Dorothy 
Forster  2  v.  —  Children  of  Gibeon  2  v.  — 
The  World  went  very  well  then  2  v.  — 
Katharine  Regina  i  v.  —  Herr  Paulus  2  v. 
—  The  Inner  House  i  v.  —  The  Bell  of 
St.  Paul's  2v.  —  For  Faith  and  Freedom 
2V.  —  Armorel  of  Lyonesse  2  v.  —  Ver- 
bena Camellia  Stephanotis,  etc.  I  v. — 
Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice  2  v.  — 
The  Master  Craftsman  2V.  —  A  Fountain 
Sealed  i  v.  —  The  Orange  Girl  2  v.  — 
The  Fourth  Generation  i  v.  —  The  Lady 
of  Lynn  2  v. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  f  1901, 
&  James  Rice,  f   1882. 

The  Golden  Butterfly  2  v.  —  Ready- 
Money  Mortiboy  2V.  —  By  Celia's  Arbour 
2  v. 

M.  Betham  -  Edwards. 

The  Sylvestres  i  v.  —  Felicia  2  v.  — 
Brother  Gabriel  2  v.  —  Forestalled  i  v.  — 
Exchange  no  Robbery,  and  other  No- 
velettes iv.  —  Disarmed  i  v.  —  Doctor 
Jacob  iv.  —  Pearla  i  v.  —  Next  of  Kin 
Wanted  i  v.  —  The  Parting  of  the  Ways 
i  v. — For  One  and  the  World  i  v.  — 
The  Romance  of  a  French  Parsonage 
iv. —  France  of  To-day  iv. — Two  Aunts 
and  a  Nephew  I  v.  —  A  Dream  of  Mil- 
lions iv.  —  The  Curb  of  Honour  i  v.  — 
France  of  To-day  (Second  Serifs')  I  v.  — A 
Romance  of  Dijon  i  v.  —  The  Dream- 
Charlotte  iv.  —  A  Storm-Rent  Sky  i  v.  — 
Reminiscences  i  v.  —  The  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  i  v.  —  Anglo-French  Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1890  i  v. —  A  Suffolk  Court- 
ship iv.  —  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  i  v.  — 
East  of  Paris  i  v. 

Ambrose  Bierce  (Am.). 
In  the  Midst  of  Life  i  v. 

Mabel  C.  Birchenough. 
Potsherds  i  v. 

E.  Bisland,  v.  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Prince  Bismarck,  vide  Butler. 
Vide  also  Wilhelm  Gorlach  (Col- 
lection of  German  Authors,  p.  29); 
•vide  also  Whitman. 
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William  Black,  f  1898. 
A  Daughter  of  Heth  2  v.  —  In  Silk  At- 
tire 2V.  —  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Phaeton  2  v.  —  A  Princess  of  Thule  2  v.  — 
Kilmeny  i  v.  —  The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and 
other  Stories  i  v.  —  Three  Feathers  2  v.  — 
Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart,  and  other 
Stories  i  v.  —  Madcap  Violet  2  v.  — 
Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  2  v.  — 
Macleod  of  Dare  2  v.  —  White  Wings 
2v.  —  Sunrise  2  v.  —  The  Beautiful  Wretch 
iv.  —  Mr.  Pisistratus  Brown,  M.P. ,  in 
the  Highlands  ;  The  Four  Macnicols ;  The 
Pupil  of  Aurelius  I  v.  —  Shandon  Bells 
(with  Portrait)  2  v.  — Judith  Shakespeare 
zv.  —  The  Wise  Women  of  Inverness, 
etc.  i  v.  — White  Heather  2  v.  —  Sabina 
Zerabra  2  v.  —  The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  House-Boat  2  v.  — In  Far  Lochaber 
2  v.  — The  New  Prince  Fortunatus  2  v.  — 
Stand  Fast,  Craig-Royston !  2  v.  —  Donald 
Ross  of  Heirara  2  v.  —  The  Magic  Ink, 
and  other  Tales  i  v.  — Wolfenberg  2  v.  — 
The  Handsome  Humes  2  v.  —  Highland 
Cousins  2v.  —  Briseis  2  v. — Wild  Eelin 
2  v. 

Author  of  "The  Black-Box 

Murder." 
The  Black-Box  Murder  i  v. 

Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore, 

j  1900. 

Alice  Lorraine  2  v.  —  Mary  Anerley 
3v. —  Christowell  2  v.  —  Tommy  Upmore 
2V.  —  Perlycross  2  v. 

"  Blackwood." 

Tales  from  "Blackwood"  (First  Series) 
iv. — Tales  from  "Blackwood"  (Second 
Series)  i  v. 

Isa  Blagden,  f  1873. 
The  Woman  I  loved,  and  the  Woman 
who  loved  me ;  A  Tuscan  Wedding  i  v. 

Countess  of  Blessington  (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner),  j  1849. 

Meredith  i  v.  —  Strathern  2  v.  —  Me- 
moirs of  a  Femme  de  Chambre  I  v.  — 
Marmaduke  Herbert  2  v.  —  Country 
Quarters  (with  Portrait)  2  v. 

Baroness  Bloomfield. 

Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplo- 
matic Life  (with  the  Portrait  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen)  2  v. 

Rolf  Boldrewood. 

Robbery  under  Arms  2  v.  —  Nevermore 

8  V. 


Miss  Braddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell). 

Lady  Audley's  Secret  2  v.  —  Aurora 
Floyd  2v.  —  Eleanor'sVictory  2  v.  — John 
Marchmont's  Legacy  2  v.  —  Henry  Dun- 
bar  zv.  —  The  Doctor's  Wife  2  v.  — 
Only  a  Clod  2  v.  —  Sir  Jasper's  Tenant 
2  v.  —  The  Lady's  Mile  2  v.  —  Rupert  God- 
win zv.  —  Dead-Sea  Fruit  2  v.  —  Run  to 
Earth  2  v.  —  Fenton's  Quest  2  v.  —  The 
Levels  of  Arden  2  v.  —  Strangers  and 
Pilgrims  2v.  —  Lucius  Davoren  3  v.  — 
Taken  at  the  Flood  3  v.  —  Lost  for  Love 
2V.  —  AStrange  World  2  v.  —  Hostages 
to  Fortune  2  v.  —  Dead  Men's  Shoes 
2  v.  — Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter  2  v.  — 
Weavers  and  Weft  i  v.  —  In  Great  Waters, 
and  other  Tales  i  v. — An  Open  Verdict 
3V.  —  Vixen  3  v.  —  The  Cloven  Foot  3  v. 

—  The  Story  of  Barbara  2  v.  — Just  as  I 
am  2v.  —  Asphodel  3  v.  —  Mount  Royal 
2v.  —  The  Golden  Calf  2  v.  —  Flower  and 
Weed  iv.  —  Phantom  Fortune  3  v.  — 
Under  the  Red  Flag  i  v.  —  Ishmael  3  v. 

—  Wyllard's  Weird   3  v.  —  One  Thing 
Needful  2  v.  —  Cut  by  the  County  I  v.  — 
Like  and  Unlike  2  v.  —  The  Fatal  Three 
2v.  —  The  Day  will  come    2  v.  —  One 
Life,  One  Love  2  v.  —  Gerard  2  v.  — 
The  Venetians  2  v.  —  All  along  the  River 
2v. —  Thou  art  the  Man  2  v.  —  The  Christ- 
mas Hirelings,   etc.  i  v.  —  Sons  of  Fire 
2v.  —  London  Pride  2  v.  —  Rough  Justice 
2v.  —  In  High  Places  2  v.  —  His  Darling 
Sin  iv.  —  The  Infidel  2  v. 

Lady  Brassey,  f  1887. 
A  Voyage  in  the  "Sunbeam"  2  v. — 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East  2  v.  —  In 
the  Trades,  the  Tropics  and  the  Roaring 
Forties  2  v. 

Author  of  "The  Bread -Winners" 

(Am.). 
The  Bread  -Winners  i  v. 

Bret  Harte,  -vide  Harte. 

Rev.  William  Brock,  f  1875. 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.  C.  B.  i  v. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  wVfeCurrerBell. 

Emily  &  Anne  Bronte,  -vide 
Ellis  &  Acton  Bell. 

Shirley  Brooks,  f  1874. 
The  Silver  Cord  3  v.  —  Sooner  or  Later 
3'- 

Lady  Broome,  vide  Lady  Barker. 
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Rhoda  Broughton. 
Cometh  up  as  a  Flower  i  v.  —  Not 
wisely,  but  too  well  2  v.  —  Red  as  a  Rose 
is  She  2  v.  —  Tales  for  Christmas  Eve 
iv.  —  Nancy  2  v.  — Joan  2  v.  —  Second 
Thoughts  2V.  —  Belinda  2  v.  —  Doctor 
Cupid  2V.  —  Alas !  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Bligh 
I  v.  —  A  Beginner  I  v.  —  Scylla  or 
Charybdis?  i  v.  —  Dear  Faustina  I  v. — 
The  Game  and  the  Candle  i  v.  —  Foes  in 
Law  iv.  —  Lavinia  I  v. 

Rhoda  Broughton  &  Elizabeth 

Bisland. 
A  Widower  Indeed  i  v. 

John  Brown,  f  1882. 

Rab  and  his  Friends,  and  otherPapers  I  v. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

f  1861. 

A    Selection   from   her   Poetry    (with 
Portrait)  I  v.  —  Aurora  Leigh  i  v. 

Robert  Browning,  f  1889. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  4  v. 

Frank  T.  Bullen. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "Cachalot"  2  v. 

Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton, 

t  1873- 

Pelham  (with  Portrait)  i  v.  —  Eugene 
Aram  i  v.  —  Paul  Clifford  i  v.  —  Zanoni 
iv. — The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  iv. — 
The  Disowned  I  v.  —  Ernest  Maltravers 
I  v.  — Alice  iv.  —  Eva,  and  The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine  i  v.  —  Devereux  i  v.  — 
Godolphin  and  Falkland  I  v.  —  Rienzi 
iv.  —  Night  and  Morning  i  v.  —  The  Last 
of  the  Barons  2  v. — Athens  2  v.  —  The 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller  i  v.  — 
Lucretia  2  v.  —  Harold  2  v. —  King  Arthur 
2v. — TheNewTimon,  and  St.  Stephen's 
iv.— TheCaxtons2v.  — MyNovel  4v.— 
What  will  he  do  with  it?  4  v.  —  Dramatic 
Works  2  v.  —  A  Strange  Story  2  v.  — 
Caxtoniana  2  v.  —  The  Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tusi  v.  —  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  4  v. — 
Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  2  v.  —  Kenelm 
Chillingly  4  v.  — The  Coming  Race  i  v.  — 
The  Parisians  4  v.  —  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan i  v. 

Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  (Lord 

Balling),  f  1872. 

Historical  Characters  2  v.  — The  Life  of 
Viscount  Fahuerston  3  v. 


John  Bunyan,   -j-  iGSS. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  i  v. 

Author  of  "Buried   Alone" 

(Charles  Wood). 
Buried  Alone  i  v. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

(Am.). 

Through  one  Administration  2  v.  — 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  i  v.  —  Sara  Crewe, 
and  Editha's  Burglar  i  v.  —  The  Pretty 
Sister  of  Jose  i  v.  —  A  Lady  of  Quality 
2v.  —  His  Grace  of  Osmonde  2  v. 

Miss  Burney  (Madame  D'Arblay), 

f  1840. 
Evelina  i  v. 

Robert  Burns,  f  1796. 

Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  i  v. 

Richard  F.  Burton,  f  1890. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  3  v. 

Baroness  de  Bury,  vide  "All  for 

Greed." 
A.  J.  Butler. 

Bismarck.  His  Reflections  and  Re- 
miniscences. Translated  from  the  great 
German  edition,  under  the  supervision  of 
A.  J.  Butler.  With  two  Portraits.  3  v. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Buxton,  f  1881. 
Jennie    of    "The   Prince's,"    2   v.  — 
Won  I    2  v.  —  Great   Grenfell    Gardens 
2  v.  — Nell— on  and  off  the  Stage  2  v.  — 
From  the  Wings  2  v. 

Lord   Byron,  f  1824. 

Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  5  v. 
Mrs.  Mannington  Caffyn,  (Iota). 

A  Yellow  Aster  I  v.  —  Children  of 
Circumstance  2  v.  —  Anne  Mauleverer  2  v. 

Hall  Caine. 

The  Bondman  2  v.  —  The  Manxman 
2v.  —  The  Christian  2  v.  —  The  Eternal 
City  3  v. 

Verney  Lovett  Cameron. 
Across  Africa  2  v. 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  w<&Praed. 

Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
Not  Like  other  Girls  2  v.  —  "  But  Men 
must  Work"  I  v.  —  Sir  Godfrey's  Grand- 
daughters 2  v.  —The  Old,  Old  Story  2  v. 
,  —  Herb  of  Grace  2  v.  —  The  Highway  of 
i  Fate  2  v. 
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Thomas  Carlyle,  j  1881. 
The    French    Revolution  3  v.  —  Fre- 
derick the  Great  13  v.  —  Oliver  Crom- 
well's Letters  and  Speeches  4  v.  —  The 
Life  of  Schiller  i  v. 

Alaric  Carr. 

Treherne's  Temptation  2  v. 

Egerton  Castle. 

Consequences  2  v.  —  "La  Bella,"  and 
Others  I  v. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rundle  Charles, 
f  1896,  vide  Author  of  "Chronicles 
of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family." 

Maria  Louisa  Charlesworth, 

f  1880. 
Oliver  of  the  Mill  i  v. 

Mary  Cholmondeley.  > 

Diana  Tempest  2  v.  — Red  Pottage  2  v. 

—  Moth  and  Rust  i  v. 

Princess  Christian,  vide  Alice, 

Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse. 

Author    of    "Chronicles     of    the 

Schonberg-Cotta    Family"    (Mrs. 

E.  Rundle  Charles),  \  1896. 

Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg  -  Cotta 
Family  2  v.  —  The  Draytons  and  the 
Davenants  2  v.  —  On  Both  Sides  of 
the  Sea  2  v.  —  Winifred  Bertram  I  v.  — 
Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan  i  v.  — 
The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished  i  v.  — 
The  Cottage  by  the  Cathedral  and  other 
Parables  i  v.  —  Against  the  Stream  2  v. 

—  The  Bertram  Family  2  v.  —  Conquer- 
ing and  to  Conquer  I  v.  —  Lapsed,  but  not 
Lost  i  v. 

Alfred  Clark. 
The  Finding  of  Lot's  Wife  i  v. 

Samuel  L.  Clemens,  -vide  Twain. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Love-Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman  i  v. 
— Aunt  Anne  2  v. — The  Last  Touches,  and 
other  Stories  i  v.  —  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime 
iv.  —  A  Wild  Proxy  i  v.  —  A  Flash  of 
Summer  i  v.  —  A  Woman  Alone  i  v.  — 
Woodside  Farm  I  v. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Clive,  f  1873,  v^ 
Author  of  "  Paul  Ferroll." 
Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Re-Echoes  i  v. 


C.  R.  Coleridge. 
An  English  Squire  2  v. 

M.  E.  Coleridge. 
The  King  with  two  Faces  2  v. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  j  1834. 
Poems  i  v. 

Charles   Allston    Collins,  j  1873. 
A  Cruise  upon  Wheels  2  v. 

Mortimer  Collins,  -j-  1876. 
Sweet  and  Twenty  2  v.  —  A  Fight  with 
Fortune  2  v. 

Wilkie  Collins,  |  1889. 
After  Dark  i  v.  —  Hide  and  Seek  2  v. — 
A  Plot  in  Private  Life,  etc.  i  v.  —  The 
Woman  in  White  2  v.  —  Basil  i  v.  —  No 
Name  3  v.  —  The  Dead  Secret,  and  other 
Tales  2v.  —  Antonina  2  v.  —  Armadale 
3V.  —  The  Moonstone  2  v.  —  Man  and 
Wife  3v.  —  Poor  Miss  Finch  2  v.  —  Miss 
or  Mrs.  ?  i  v.  —  The  New  Magdalen  2  v.  — 
The  Frozen  Deep  i  v.  — The  Law  and  the 
Lady  2  v.  —  The  Two  Destinies  i  v.  —  if  y 
Lady's  Money,  and  Percy  and  the  Prophet 
iv.  —  The  Haunted  Hotel  i  v.  —  The 
Fallen  Leaves  2  v. — Jezebel's  Daughter 
2  v.  — The  Black  Robe  2  v.  —  Heart  and 
Science  2V.  —  "  I  say  No,"  2  v.  — The  Evil 
Genius  2  v.  — The  Guilty  River,  and  The 
Ghost's  Touch  i  v.  —  The  Legacy  of  Cain 
2  v. — Blind  Love  2  v. 

Author  of  "Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower,"  -vide  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Joseph  Conrad. 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  2  v.  —  Tales 
of  Unrest  i  v. 

Hugh  Conway(F.J.Fargus),f  1885. 
Called   Back  i   v.  —  Bound  Together 
2v.  —  Dark  Days  i  v.  —  A  Family  Affair 
2v.  —  Living  or  Dead  2  v. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  (Am.), 
t  i85i. 

The  Spy  (with  Portrait)  i  v.  —  The  Two 
Admirals  i  v.  —  The  Jack  O'Lantern  iv. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  -vide  Katharine 
Saunders. 

Marie  Corelli. 

Vendetta!     2   v.  —  Thelma    2  v.  —  A 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds  2  v.  — "Ardath  " 
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3v.  —  Wormwood.  A  Drama  of  Paris 
2v.  —  The  Hired  Baby,  with  other  Stories 
and  Social  Sketches  i  v.  —  Barabbas ;  A 
Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy  2  v.  — 
The  Sorrows  of  Satan  2  v.  —  The  Mighty 
Atom  i  v.  — The  Murder  of  Delicia  i  v.  — 
Ziska  iv.  —  Boy.  A  Sketch.  2  v.  —  The 
Master-Christian  2V. — "Temporal  Power" 

Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 
Those  Delightful  Americans  i  v. 

Author  of  "The  County." 
The  County  i  v. 

George  Lillie  Craik,  f  1866. 
A  Manual  of  English  Literature  and  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Language  2  v. 

Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Dinah M.  Mulock), 

f  1887. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman  2  v.  —  The 
Head  of  the  Family  2  v.  —  A  Life  for  a 
Life  2v.  —  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about 
Women  I  v.  —  Agatha's  Husband  i  v.  — 
Romantic  Tales  i  v.  —  Domestic  Stories 
iv.  —  Mistress  and  Maid  i  v.  —  The 
Ogilvies  iv.  —  Lord  Erlistoun  I  v.  — 
Christian's  Mistake  i  v.  —  Bread  upon 
the  Waters  i  v.  —  A  Noble  Life  i  v.  — 
Olive  2V.  —  Two  Marriages  i  v.  —  Studies 
from  Life  i  v.  —  Poems  i  v.  —  The 
Woman's  Kingdom  2  v.  —  The  Unkind 
Word,  and  other  Stories  2  v.  —  A  Brave 
Lady  2  v.  —  Hannah  2  v.  —  Fair  France 
i  v.  —  My  Mother  and  I  i  v.  —The  Little 
Lame  Prince  i  v.  —  Sermons  out  of  Church 
iv.— The  Laurel-Bush;  Two  little  Tinkers 
iv.  — A  Legacy  2  v. — Young  Mrs.  Jardine 
2V.  —  His  Little  Mother,  and  other  Tales 
and  Sketches  i  v.  —  Plain  Speaking  i  v.  — 
Miss  Tommy  i  v.  —  King  Arthur  i  v. 

Georgiana  M.  Craik  (Mrs.  May). 
Lost  and  Won  i  v.  —  Faith  Unwin's 
Ordeal  i  v.  —  Leslie  Tyrrell  i  v.  — Wini- 
fred's Wooing,  etc.  iv.  —  Mildred  i  v.  — 
Esther  Hill's  Secret  2  v.  —  Hero  Tre- 
velyan  i  v.  —  Without  Kith  or  Kin  2  v.  — 
Only  a  Butterfly  i  v.  —  Sylvia's  Choice ; 
Theresa  2  v.  —  Anne  Warwick  i  v.  — 
Dorcas  2  v.  —  Two  Women  2  v. 

Georgiana  M.  Craik  &  M.  C. 
Stirling. 

Two  Tales  of  Married  Life  (Hard  to 
Bear,  by  Miss  Craik ;  A  True  Man,  by  M. 
C.  Stirling)  2  v. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  -vide  Lady 
Fullerton. 


F.  Marion  Crawford  (Am.). 
Mr.  Isaacs  i  v.  —  Doctor  Claudius  i  v.  — 
To  Leeward  i  v.  —  A  Roman  Singer 
iv. — An  American  Politician  I  v. — 
Zoroaster  i  v.  — A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish 
2v.  —  Saracinesca  2  v.  —  Marzio's  Crucifix 
i  v. — PaulPatoff  2  v. — With  thelmmortals 
iv.  —  Greifenstein  2  v.  —  Sant"  Hario 
2v.  —  A  Cigarette  -  Maker's  Romance 

1  v.  —  Khaled  i  v.  —The  Witch  of  Prague 
2v.  —  The  Three  Fates  2  v.  —  Don  Orsino 
2v.  —  The  Children  of  the  King  i  v.  — 
Pietro  Ghisleri  2  v.  —  Marion  Darche  i  v. 

Katharine  Lauderdale  2  v. — The  Ral- 
stons  2v.  —  Casa  Braccio  2  v.  —  Adam 
Johnstone's  Son  i  v.  —  Taquisara  2  v.  — 
A  Rose  of  Yesterday  i  v.  —  Corleone 

2  v.  — Via  Crucis  2  v.  —  In  the  Palace  of 
the   King  2  v.  —  Marietta,   a  Maid  of 
Venice  2  v.  —  Cecilia  2  v. 

S.  R.  Crockett 

The  Raiders  2  v.  —  Cleg  Kelly  2  v.  — 
The  Grey  Man  2  v.  —  Love  Idylls  i  v.  — 
The  Dark  o'  the  Moon  2  v. 

J.  W.  Cross,  -vide  George  Eliot's 
Life. 

Mrs.  Fender  Cudlip,  vide 
A.  Thomas. 

Miss  Cummins  (Am.),  f  1866. 
The  Lamplighter  i  v.  —  Mabel  Vauglian 
i  v.  — El  Fureidis  iv. — HauntedHearts  iv. 

Paul  Gushing. 
The  Blacksmith  of  Voe  2  v. 

"Daily  News." 

War  Correspondence,  1877,  by  Archi- 
bald Forbes  and  others  3  v. 

Author  of  "Dark." 

Dark  i  v. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  (Am.). 
Gallegher,  etc.  i  v.  —  Van  Bibber  and 
Others  i  v. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  f  1731. 
Robinson  Crusoe  i  v. 

Margaret  Deland  (Am.). 
John  Ward,  Preacher  i  v. 

Author  of  "Democracy"  (Am.). 
Democracy  i  v. 
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Author  of  "Demos,"  -vide  George 
Gissing. 

Author  of  "Diary  and  Notes,"  -vide 
Author  of  "Horace  Templeton." 

Charles  Dickens,  -j-  1870. 
The  Pickwick  Club  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  — 
American  Notes  i  v.  —  Oliver  Twist  I  v.  — 
Nicholas  Nickleby  2  v.  —  Sketches  i  v.  — 
Martin  Chuzzlewit  2  v.  —  A  Christmas 
Carol ;  The  Chimes ;  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  i  v.  —  Master  Humphrey's  Clock 
(Old  CuriosityShop ;  Barnaby  Rudge,  etc.) 
3V.  —  Pictures  from  Italy  I  v.  —  Dombey 
and  Son  3  v.  —  David  Copperfield  3  v.  — 
Bleak  House  4  v.  —  A  Child's  History  of 
England  (2  v.  8°M.  2,70.)  —  Hard  Times 
iv.  —  Little  Dorrit  (with  Illustrations)  4  v. 

—  The  Battle  of  Life ;  The  Haunted  Man 
iv.  —  A  Tale  of  two  Cities  2  v.  —  Hunted 
Down ;  The  Uncommercial  Traveller  i  v. 

—  Great  Expectations  2  v.  —  Christmas 
Stories,  etc.  I  v.  —  Our  Mutual   Friend 
(with   Illustrations)    4  v.  —  Somebody's 
Luggage ;  Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings ;  Mrs. 
Lirriper's  Legacy    I   v.  —  Doctor  Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions;  Mugby  Junction  I  v. 

—  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  (with 
Illustrations)  2  v.  —  The  Mudfog  Papers, 
iv.  —  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  ed. 
by  his  Sister-in-law  and  his  eldestDaughter 
4v.  —  Vide  also  Household  Words,  Novels 
and  Tales,  and  John  Forster. 

Charles  Dickens  &  Wilkie  Collins. 
No  Thoroughfare ;  The  Late  Miss  Hol- 
lingford  i  v. 

BenjaminDisraeli,  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  f  1881. 

Coningsby  i  v.  —  Sybil  i  v.  —  Contarini 
Fleming  (with  Portrait)  i  v.  —  Alroy  i  v.  — 
Tancred  2  v.  —  Venetia  2  v.  —  Vivian 
Grey  2  v.  — •  Henrietta  Temple  i  v.  — 
Lothair  2  v.  —  Endymion  2  v. 

Ella  Hepworth  Dixon. 

The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman  I  v. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  f  1879. 

Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  i  v.  — 
The  Holy  Land  2  v.  —  New  America  2  v. — 
Spiritual  Wives  2  v.  —  Her  Mai'esty's 
Tower  4  v.  —  Free  Russia  2  v. —  History 
of  two  Queens  6  v.  —  White  Conquest 
2v.  —  Diana,  Lady  Lyle  2  v. 

Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  ^\.m.). 
The  Leopard's  Spots  2  v. 


L.  Dougall  (Am.). 
Beggars  All  2  v. 

Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians  I  v. 

A.  Conan  Doyle. 
The  Sign  of  Four  i  v.  —  Micah  Clarke 
2  v.  —  The  Captain  of  the  Pole-Star,  and 
other  Tales  i  v.  —  The  White  Company 
2v.  —  A  Study  in  Scarlet  i  v.  —  The 
Great  Shadow,  and  Beyond  the  City  I  v.  — 
The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  2  v. 

—  The  Refugees   2   v.  —  The    Firm    of 
Girdlestone  2  v.  —  The  Memoirs  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  2  v.  —  Round  the  Red  Lamp 
iv.  —  The  Stark  Munro  Letters  i  v.  — 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  i  v.  — 
Rodney  Stone  2  v.  —  Uncle  Bernac  i  v.  — 
The  Tragedy  of  the  Korosko  i  v.  —  A 
Duet  i  v.  —  The  Green  Flag  i  v.  —  The 
Great  Boer  War  2  v.  —  The  War  in  South 
Africa  iv.  —  The  Hound  of  the  Basker- 
villes  i  v. 

Professor  Henry  Drummond, 

t  1897. 

The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World;  Pax 
Vobiscum  ;  The  Changed  Life  I  v. 

Dunton,  -vide  Th.  Watts-Dunton. 

The  Earl  and  the  Doctor. 
South  Sea  Bubbles  i  v. 

The  Earl  of  Dufferin. 
Letters  from  High  Latitudes  i  v. 

Edward  B.  Eastwick,  f  1883. 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah  i  v. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  vide  Series  for 
the  Young,  p.  29. 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes. 
Archie  Lovell  2  v.  —  Steven  Lawrence, 
Yeoman  2  v.  —  Ought  we  to  visit  her?  2  v. 

—  A  Vagabond  Heroine  i  v.  —  Leah :  A 
Woman  of  Fashion  2  v.  —  A  Blue-Stock- 
ing i  v.  — Jet :  Her  Face  or  Her  Fortune? 
iv.  —  Vivian  the  Beauty  i  v.  —  A  Ball- 
room Repentance  2  v.  —  A  Girton  Girl 
2v.  —  A   Playwright's  Daughter,    and 
Bertie  Griffiths  i  v.  —  Pearl-Powder  i  v. 
The  Adventuress  i  v. 

Amelia  B.  Edwards,  f  1892. 

Barbara's  History  2  v.  —  Miss  Carew 
2v.  —  Hand  and  Glove  I  v.  —  Half  a  Mil- 
lion of  Money  2  v.  —  Debenham's  Vow 
2v.  —  In  the  Days  of  my  Youth  2  v.  — 
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Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfrequented  Val- 
leys iv.  —  Monsieur  Maurice  i  v.  —  A 
Night  on  the  Borders  of  the  Black  Forest 
iv.  —  A  Poetry- Book  of  Elder  Poets 
iv.  — A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile  2  v. 

—  A  Poetry-Book  of  Modern  Poets  i  v.  — 
Lord  Bracken  bury  2  v. 

M.  Betham-Edwards,  v.  Betham. 
Edward  Eggleston  (Am.). 

The  Faith  Doctor  2  v. 

Barbara  Elbon  (Am.). 
Bethesda  2  v. 

George  Eliot  (Miss  Evans  —  Mrs. 

Cross),  f  1880. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  2  v.  —  Adam 
Bede  2  v.  —  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  z  v.  — 
Silas  Marner  i  v.  —  Romola  2  v.  —  Felix 
Holt  2v.  —  Daniel  Deronda  4  v.  —  The 
Lifted  Veil,  and  Brother  Jacob  I  v. — 
Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such  i  v. — 
Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note-B6ok 
iv.  —  George  Eliot's  Life,  edited  by  her 
Husband,  J.  W.  Cross  4  v. 

Author  of  "  Elizabeth  and  her 

German  Garden." 
Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden  i  v. 

—  The  Solitary  Summer  i  v.  —  The  Bene- 
factress 2  v. 

Mrs.  Frances  Elliot,  f  1898. 

Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy  2  v.  — 
Old  Court  Life  in  France  2  v.  —  The 
Italians  2  v.  —  The  Diary  of  an  Idle 
Woman  in  Sicily  i  v.  —  Pictures  of  Old 
Rome  i  v.  — The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in 
Spain  2V.  —  The  Red  Cardinal  i  v.  — 
The  Story  of  Sophia  i  v.  —  Diary  of  an 
Idle  Woman  in  Constantinople  I  v.  — 
Old  Court  Life  in  Spain  2  v.  —  Roman 
Gossip  i  v. 

Author  of  "An  Englishwoman's 

Love-Letters." 
An  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters  i  v. 

Henry  Erroll. 

An  Ugly  Duckling  I  v. 

E.  Rentoul  Esler. 
The  Wajr  they  loved  at  Grimpat  r  T. 

The  Authors  of  "  Essays  and 

Reviews." 

Essays  and  Reviews.  By  various  Authors 
i  v. 


Author  of  "Estelle  Russell." 
Estelle  Russell  2  v. 

Elsa  D'  Esterre  -  Keeling. 

Three  Sisters  i  v.—  A  Laughing  Philo- 
sopher iv.  —  The  Professor's  Wooing  i  v. 
—  In  Thoughtland  and  in  Dreamland 
iv.  —  Orchardscroft  I  v.  —  Appassionata 
iv.  —  Old  Maids  and  Young  2  v.  —  The 
Queen's  Serf  i  v. 

Author  of  "Euthanasia." 
Euthanasia  i  v. 

Juliana  Horatia  Ewing,  f  1885. 

Jackanapes  ;  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  ; 
Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot  i  v.  —  A  Flat 
Iron  for  a  Farthing  i  v. —  The  Brownies, 
and  other  Tales  i  v. 

Author  of  "  Expiated." 
Expiated  2  v. 

F.  J.  Fargus,  -vide  Hugh  Conway. 
F.  W.  (Dean)  Farrar. 

Darkness  and  Dawn  3  v. 

Authors  of  "The  Fate  of  Fenella." 
The  Fate  of  Fenella,  by  2  4  Authors  i  v. 

Percy  Fendall,  vide  F.  C.  Philips. 

George  Manville  Fenn. 
The    Parson    o"  Dumford  2  v.  —  The 
Clerk  of  Portwick  2  v. 

Henry  Fielding,  f  1754. 

Tom  Jones  2  v. 

Five  Centuries 

of  the  English  Language  and  Literature: 
Tohn  Wycliffe.  —  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  — 
Stephen  Hawes.  —  Sir  Thomas  More.  — 
Edmund  Spenser.  —  Ben  Jonson. — John 
Locke. — Thomas  Gray  (vol.  500,  published 
1860)  i  v. 

George  Fleming  (Am.). 

Kismet  iv.  —  Andromeda  2  v. 

Archibald  Forbes,  |  1900. 

My  Experiences  of  the  War  between 
France  and  Germany  2  v.  —  Soldiering 
and  Scribbling  i  v.  —  Memories  and 
Studies  of  War  and  Peace  2  v.  —  Vide  also 
"  Daily  News,"  War  Correspondence. 

jR.  E.  Forrest. 
Eight  Days  2  v. 
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Mrs.  Forrester. 

Viva  2v.  —  Rhona  2  v.  —  Roy  and  Viola 
2v.  —  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  2  v.  —  I 
have  Lived  and  Loved  2  v. — June  2  v. — 
Omnia  Vanitas  i  v.  — Although  he  was  a 
Lord,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  Corisande, 
and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  Once  Again  2  v.  — 
Of  the  World,  Worldly  i  v.  —  Dearest 
2v.  —  The  Light  of  other  Days  i  v.  — 
Too  Late  Repented  i  v. 

John  Forster,  j-  1876. 
The    Life   of    Charles    Dickens    (with 
Illustrations  and  Portraits)  6  v.  —  Life  and 
Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  2  v. 

Jessie  Fothergill. 
The  First  Violin  2  v.  —  Probation  2  v.  — 
Made  or  Marred,  and  "One  of  Three" 
iv. — Kith  and  Kin  2  v.  —  Peril  2  v. — 
Borderland  2  v. 

Author  of  "Found  Dead,"  -vide 
James  Payn. 

Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

A  Double  Thread  2  v.  —  The  Farring- 
dons  2v.  —  Fuel  of  Fire  I  v. 

Caroline  Fox,  j  1871. 

Memories  of  Old  Friends  from  her 
Journals  and  Letters,  edited  by  Horace 
N.  Pym  2  v. 

Author  of  "Frank  Fairlegh"  (F.  E. 

Smedley),  j-  1864. 
Frank  Fairlegh  2  v. 

M.  E.  Francis. 
The  Duenna  of  a  Genius  i  v. 

Harold  Frederic  (Am.),  f  1898. 
Illumination  2  v.  —  March  Hares  i  v. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  f  1892. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution 
i  v.  —  Select  Historical  Essays  i  v.  — 
Sketches  from  French  Travel  i  v. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  |  1894. 
Oceana  i  v.  —  The  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Armada,  and  other  Essays  i  v. 

Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  -j- 1 8 85 . 
Ellen  Middleton  I  v.  —  Grantley  Manor 
z  v.  —  Lady  Bird  2  v.  —  Too  Strange  not 
to  be  True  2  v.  —  Constance  Sherwood 
2v.  —  A  Stormy  Life  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Geralds' 
Niece  2  v.  —  The  Notary's  Daughter  i  v. — 
The  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  The  House  of 
Penarvan  i  v.  — TheCountessde  Bonneval 


iv.  —  Rose  Leblanc  I  v.  —  Seven  Stories 

1  v.  —  The  Life  of  Luisa  de  Carvajal  i  v. 

—  A  Will  and  a  Way,  and  The  Hand- 
kerchief at   the  Window   2  v.  —  Eliane 

2  v.  (by  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  translated 
by  Lady  Fullerton).  —  Laurentia  I  v. 
Marguerite  Gardiner,  -vide  Lady 

Blessington. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  f  1865. 
Mary  Barton  I  v.  —  Ruth  2  v.  —  North 
and  South  i  v.  —  Lizzie  Leigh,  and  other 
Tales  i  v.  —The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
2v.  —  Lois  the  Witch,  etc.  i  v.  —  Sylvia's 
Lovers  2  v.  —  A  Dark  Night's  Work 
iv.  —  Wives  and  Daughters  3  v.  —  Cran- 
ford  i  v.  —  Cousin  Phillis,  and  other  Tales 
i  v. 

Author  of  "Geraldine  Hawthorne," 

•vide  Author  of  "  Miss  Molly." 
Dorothea  Gerard  (Madame  Longard 

de  Longgarde). 

Lady  Baby  2  v.  —  Recha  i  v.  —  Ortho- 
dox iv.  —  TheWrong  Man  i  v.  —  A  Spot- 
less Reputation  I  v. —  A  Forgotten  Sin  I  v. 

—  One  Year  I  v. —  The  Supreme  Crime  i  v. 

—  The  Blood-Tax  i  v.  —  Holy  Matrimony 
i  v. 

E.  Gerard  (Emily  de  -taszowska). 
A  SecretMission  I  v. — A  Foreigner  2  v. 

—  The  Extermination  of  Love  2  v. 

Agnes  Giberne. 

The  Curate's  Home  i  v. 

George  Gissing. 
Demos.    A  Story  of  English  Socialism 
2v.- —  New  Grub  Street  2  v. 

Rt  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
f  1898. 

Rome  and  the  Newest  Fashions  in 
Religion  i  v.  —  Bulgarian  Horrors,  and 
Russia  in  Turkistan,  with  other  Tracts 
I  v.  —  The  Hellenic  Factor  in  the  Eastern 
Problem,  with  other  Tracts  i  v. 

Elinor  Glyn. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  i  v.  —  The  Re- 
flections of  Ambrosine  i  v. 
Hal   Godfrey   (Charlotte  O'Conor- 

Eccles). 

The  Rejuvenation  of  Miss  Semaphore 
i  v. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  \  1774. 
Select  Works  (with  Portrait)  t  v. 
Edward  J.  Goodman. 

Too  Curious  i  v. 
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Julien  Gordon  (Am.). 
A  Diplomat's  Diary  i  v. 

Major-Gen.  C.  G.  Gordon,  -j-  1885. 
His  Journals  at  Kartoum.    Introduction 
and  Notes  by  A.  E.  Hake  (with  eighteen 
Illustrations)  2  v. 

Mrs.  Gore,  -f-  1861. 
Castles  in  the  Air  i  v.  —  The  Dean's 
Daughter  2  v.  —  Progress  and  Prejudice 
2v.  —  Mammon  2  v.  —  A  Life's  Lessons 
2v.  —  The  Two  Aristocracies  2  v.  —  Heck- 
ington  2  v. 

Sarah  Grand. 

Our  Manifold  Nature  IT.  —  Babs  the 
Impossible  2  v. 

Miss  Grant 

Victor  Lescar  2  v.  —  The  Sun-Maid 
av.  —  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands  2  v. 
—  Artiste  2  v.  —  Prince  Hugo  2  v.  —  Cara 
Roma  2  v. 

Maxwell  Gray. 

The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  2  v.  — 
The  Reproach  of  Annesley  2  v. 

E.  C.  Grenville  :  Murray  (Trois- 

Etoiles),  f  1 88 1. 

The  Member  for  Paris  2  v.  —  Young 
Brown  2  v.  —  The  Boudoir  Cabal  3  v.  — 
French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk  (First 
Series)  2  v.  —  The  Russians  of  To-day 
iv.  —  French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk 
(Second  Series)  2  v.  —  Strange  Tales 
iv.  —  That  Artful  Vicar  2  v.  —  Six  Months 
in  the  Ranks  i  v.  —  People  I  have  met  i  v. 

Ethel  St  Clair  Grimwood. 
My    Three   Years    in    Manipur   (with 
Portrait)  i  v. 

W.  A.  Baillie  Grohman. 
Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese  i  v. 

Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  (Am.). 
Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  i  v. 

F.  Anstey  Guthrie,  -vide  Anstey. 
Author  of  "Guy  Livingstone" 

(George  Alfred  Laurence),  f  1876. 
Guy  Livingstone  x  v.  —  Sword  and 
Gown  iv.  —  Barren  Honour  i  v.  — 
Border  and  Bastillei  v.  —  Maurice  Dering 
iv.  —  Sans  Merci  2  v.  —  Breaking  a 
Butterfly  2  v.  —  Anteros  2  v.  —  Ha- 
garene  2  v. 

John  Habberton  (Am.). 
Helen's  Babies  &  Other  People's  Chil- 


dren iv.  —  The  Bowsham  Puzzle  i  v.  — 
One  Tramp;  Mrs.  Mayburn's  Twins  i  v. 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 
King  Solomon's  Mines  i  v.  —  She  2  v.  — 
Jess  2v.  —  Allan  Quatermain  2  v.  —  The 
Witch's  Head  2  v.  —  Maiwa's  Revenge 
iv.  —  Mr.  Meeson's  Will  I  v.  — •  Colonel 
Quaritch,  V.  C.  2  v.  —  Cleopatra  2  v.  — 
Allan's  Wife  i  v.  —  Beatrice  2  v.  —  Dawn 
2v.  —  Montezuma's  Daughter  2  v.  —  The 
People  of  the  Mist  2v. — Joan  Haste  2  v. — 
Heart  of  the  World  2  v.  —  The  Wizard 
iv.  —  Doctor  Therne  i  v.  —  Swallow 
2  v.  —  Black  Heart  and  White  Heart, 
and  Elissa  i  v.  —  Lysbeth  2  v,.  — A  Winter 
Pilgrimage  2  v.  I 

H.Rider  Haggard  &  AndrewLang. 
The  World's  Desire  2  v. 

A.  E.  Hake,  vide  Gen.  Gordon. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  |  1881. 
Can  Wrong  be  Right?  i  v.  —  Marian 
2  v. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  11894. 

Marmorne  i  v. — French  and  English  2  v. 

Miss  Iza  Hardy,  vide  Author  of 

"Not  Easily  Jealous." 

Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  2  v.  —  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  2  v.  —  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native  2  v.  —  The  Trumpet- 
Major  2V.  —  A  Laodicean  2  v.  —  Two  on 
a  Tower  2  v.  —  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  2  v. 
—  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames  i  v.  —  Tess 
of  the  D'Urbervilles  2v.  —  Life's  Little 
Ironies  i  v.  —  Jude  the  Obscure  2  v. 

Beatrice  Harraden. 
Ships   that  pass  in   the  Night  i  v.  — 
In  Varying  Moods  I  v.  —  Hilda  Strafford, 
and  The   Remittance   Man    i  v.  —  Tho 
Fowler  2  v. 

Agnes  Harrison. 

Martin's  Vineyard  i  v. 

Bret  Harte  (Am.),  j-  1902. 

Prose  and  Poetry  (Tales  of  the  Argo- 
nauts :  —  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp ; 
The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat ,  etc.  — 
Spanish  and  American  Legends;  Con- 
densed Novels;  Civic  and  Character 
Sketches;  Poems)  2  v.  - —  Idyls  of  th« 
Foothills  iv.  —  Gabriel  Conroy  2  v.  — 
Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar  iv.  —  Thankful 
Blossom,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  The 
Story  of  a  Mine  i  v.  —  Drift  from  Two 
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Shores  i  v.  —  An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog, 
and  other  Sketches  i  v.  —  The  Twins  oi 
Table  Mountain,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  — 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  —  Flip,  and  other  Stories  I  v.  —  On 
the  Frontier  i  v.  —  By  Shore  and  Sedge 
iv.  —  Maruja  i  v.  —  Snow-bound  at 
Eagle's,  and  Devil's  Ford  i  v.  —  The 
Crusade  of  the  "Excelsior"  I  v.  —  A 
Millionaire  of  Rough -and -Ready,  and 
other  Tales  I  v.  —  Captain  Jim's  Friend, 
and  the  Argonauts  of  North  Liberty  i  v. 
—  Cressy  I  v.  —  The  Heritage  of  Dedlow 
Marsh,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  A  Waif  of 
the  Plains  I  v.  — A  Ward  of  the  Golden 
Gate  iv.  —  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs, 
and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  A  First  Family  of 
Tasajara  I  v. — Colonel  Starbottle's  Client, 
and  some  other  People  i  v.  —  Susy  i  v.  — 
Sally  Dows,  etc.  I  v.  —  A  Protegee  of 
Jack  Hamlin's,  etc.  i  v.  —  The  Bell- 
Ringer  of  Angel's,  etc.  I  v.  —  Clarence 

1  v.  —  In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills,  and  The 
Devotion  of  Enriquez  iv.  — The  Ancestors 
of  Peter  Atherly,  etc.  iv. —  Three  Partners 
iv.  —  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town  i  v.  — 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow  i  v.  — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
iv.  —  From  Sand-Hill  to  Pine   I  v.  — 
Under  the  Redwoods  i  v.  —  On  the  Old 
Trail  I  v. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock ,  vide  Rev.  W. 
Brock. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Am.), 
f    1864. 

The  Scarlet  Letter  i  v.  —  Transforma- 
tion (The  Marble  Faun)  2  v.  —  Passages 
from  the  English  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  2  v. 

Mrs.  Hector,  vide  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe,"  vide  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  f  1875. 
Friends  in  Council  2v.  —  Ivan  de  Biron 

2  v. 

Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans,  j  1835. 

Select  Poetical  Works  I  v. 

Maurice  Hewlett 

The  Forest  Lovers  i  v.  —  Little  Novels 
of  Italy  iv.  —  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Richard  Yea-and-Nay  2  v.  —  New  Can- 
terbury Tales  i  v. 

Robert  Hichens. 
Flames  2  v. —  The  Slave  2  v.  —  Felix  2  v. 


Admiral  Hobart  Pasha,  f  1886. 
Sketches  from  my  Life  i  v. 
John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

The  Gods ,  Some  Mortals  and  Lord 
Wickenham  i  v.  —  The  Serious  Wooing 

1  v'        Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

A  Golden  Sorrow  2  v.  —  Out  of  Court 
2T'  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

The  Years  that  the  Locust  hath  Eaten 
iv.  —  The  Gods  Arrive  i  v.  —  The  Val- 
ley of  the  Great  Shadow  I  v.  —  Great  Low- 
lands i  v. 

Holme  Lee,  vide  Harriet  Parr. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Am.), 
t !894- 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
IT.  —  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  i  v.  —  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  iv.  —  Over  the  Teacups  i  v. 

Anthony  Hope  (Hawkins). 
Mr.  Witt's  Widow  i  v.  —  A  Change 
of  Air  iv.  —  Half  a  Hero  i  v.  —  The  In- 
discretion of  the  Duchess  i  v.  — The  God 
in  the  Car  i  v.  —  The  Chronicles  of  Count 
Antonio  I  v.  —  Comedies  of  Courtship 
iv.  —  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra  i  v.  — 
Phroso  2v.  —  Simon  Dale  2  v.  —  Rupert 
of  Hentzau  i  v.  —  The  King's  Mirror 
2v. —  Quisante  i  v.  —  Tristram  of  Blent  2  v. 

—  The  Intrusions  of  Peggy  2  v. 

Tighe  Hopkins. 
An  Idler  in  Old  France  i  v.  —  The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  i  v.  —  The  Dungeons 
of  Old  Paris  i  v.  —  The  Silent  Gate  i  v. 

Author  of  "Horace  Templeton." 

Diary  and  Notes  i  v. 
Ernest  William  Hornung. 

A  Bride  from  the  Bush  i  v.  —  Under 
Two  Skies  i  v.  —  Tiny  Luttrell  i  v.  — 
The  Boss  of  Taroomba  i  v.  —  My  Lord 
Duke  iv.  —  Young  Blood  i  v.  —  Some 
Persons  Unknown  i  v.  —  The  Amateur 
Cracksman  i  v.  —  The  Rogue's  March  i  v. 

—  The  Belle  of  Toorak  i  v.  —  Peccavi  i  v. 

—  The  Black  Mask  i  v.  —  The  Shadow  of 
the  Rope  i  v. 

«  Household  Words." 
Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens.  1851-56. 
36  v.  —  NOVKLS  and  TALES  reprinted  from 
Household  Words  by  Charles  Dickens. 
1856-59.  ii  v. 

Mrs.    Houstoun,   vide   "Recom- 
mended to  Mercy." 
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Author   of  "How   to   be    Happy 

though  Married." 
How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  I  v. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  (Am.), 
t  1899. 

One  Summer  i  v.  —  Aunt  Serena  I  v.  — 
Guenn  2  v. — Tony,  the  Maid,  etc.  iv. — 
The  Open  Door  2  v. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard,  j  1899, 

&  William  Sharp. 
A  Fellowe  and  His  Wife  i  v. 

William  Dean  Howells  (Am.). 

A  Foregone  Conclusion  I  v.  —  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook  i  v.  —  A  Modern 
Instance  2  v.  —  The  Undiscovered  Country 
iv.  —  Venetian  Life  (with  Portrait)  I  v. 

—  Italian  Journeys  i  v.  —  A  Chance  Ac- 
quaintance i  v.  — Their  Weddingjourney 
iv.  —  A    Fearful    Responsibility,    and 
Tonelli's  Marriage   i  v.  —  A  Woman's 
Reason  2  v.  —  Dr.  Breen's  Practice  I  v.  — 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  2  v.  —  A  Pair 
of  Patient  Lovers  i  v. 

Thomas  Hughes,  f  1898. 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days  i  v. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  (Mrs.  Argles), 

t  1897. 
Molly  Bawn  2  v.  — Mrs.  Geoffrey  2  v. 

—  Faith  and  Unfaith  2  v.  —  Portia  2  v.  — 
Loys ,  Lord  Berresford,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  —  Her  First  Appearance,  and  other 
Tales    iv.  —  Phyllis    2  v.  —  Rossmoyne 
zv.  —  Doris  2v.  —  A  Maiden  all  Forlorn, 
etc.  iv.  —  A  Passive  Crime,  and  other 
Stories  I  v.  —  Green  Pleasure  and  Grey 
Grief  2  v.  —  A  Mental  Struggle  2  v.  — 
Her    Week's    Amusement,     and    Ugly 
Barrington  i  v.  —  Lady  Branksmcre  2  v. 

—  Lady  Valworth's  Diamonds  i  v.  —  A 
Modern  Circe  2  v.  —  Marvel  2  v.  —  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  Vereker   I  v.  —  Under-Cur- 
rents  2  v.  —  In  Durance  Vile,  etc.  I  v.  —  A 
Troublesome  Girl,  and  other  Stories  i  v.  — 
A  Life's  Remorse  2  v.  —  A  Born  Coquette 
3*.  —  The  Duchess  i  v.  —  Lady  Verner's 
Flight    iv.  —  A  Conquering    Heroine, 
and  "When  in   Doubt"    i   T.  —  Nora 
Creina  2  v.  —  A  Mad  Prank,  and  other 
Stories   i  v.  —  The  Hoyden  2  v.  —  The 
Red  House  Mystery  i  v.  —  An  Unsatis- 
factory Lover  i  v.  —  Peter's  Wife  2  v.  — 
The  Three  Graces  i  v.  —  A  Tug  of  War 
iv.  —  The  Professor's  Experiment  2  v.  — 


A  Point  of  Conscience  2  v.  —  A  Lonely 
Girl  iv.  —  Lovice  i  v.  —  The  Coming  of 
Chloe  i  v. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  vide  Averil 

Beaumont 

Violet  Hunt 
The  Human  Interest  i  v. 

Jean  Ingelow,  j-  1897. 
Off  the  Skelligs  3  v.  —  Poems  2  v.  — 
Fated    to   be    Free    2   v.    —  Sarah    de 
Berenger  2  v.  —  Don  John  2  v. 

The  Hon.  Lady  Inglis. 
The  Siege  of  Lucknow  i  v. 

John  H.  Ingram,  vide  E.  A.  Poe. 

Iota,  vide  Mrs.  Mannington 
Caffyn. 

Washington  Irving  (Am.),  \  1859. 
The  Sket-h  Book  (with  Portrait)  I  v.  — 
The  Life  of  Mahomet  t  v.  —  Lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet  i  v. — Oliver  Gold- 
smith iv.  —  Chronicles  of  Wolfert's  Roost 
iv.  —  Life  of  George  Washington  5  v. 

Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.) 

(Am.),  f  1885. 
Ramona  2  v. 

W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Many  Cargoes  i  v.  —  The  Skipper's 
Wooing,  and  The  Brown  Man's  Servant 
iv.  —  Sea  Urchins  I  v.  —  A  Master  of 
Craft  iv. —  Light  Freights  I  v.  — AtSun- 
wich  Port  iv.  —  The  Lady  of  the  Barge  i  v. 

Charles  T.  C.  James. 
Holy  Wedlock  i  v. 

G.  P.  R  James,  \  1860. 

Morley  Ernstein  (with  Portrait)  I  v.  — 
Forest  Days  I  v.  —  The  False  Heir  I  v.  — 
Arabella  Stuart  i  v.  —  Rose  d'Albrct 
iv.  —  Arrah  Neil  i  v.  —  Agincourt  i  v.  — 
The  Smuggler  i  v.  —  The  Step-Mother 
2v.  —  Beauchamp  i  v.  —  Heidelberg 
iv.  —  The  Gipsy  i  v.  —  The  Castle  of 
Ehrenstein  I  v.  —  Darnley  i  v.  —  Russell 
2v.  —  The  Convict  2  v.  —  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton  2  v. 

Henry  James  (Am.). 

The  American  2  v.  —  The  Europeans 
iv.  —  Daisy  Miller ;  An  International 
Episode  ;  Four  Meetings  i  v.  —  Roderick 
Hudson  zv.  —  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future,  etc.  I  v.  —  Eugene  Pickering, 
etc.  iv.  —  Confidence  I  v.  —  Washing- 
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ton  Square,  etc.  2  v.  —  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  jv.  —  Foreign  Parts  i  v.  —  French 
Poets  and  Novelists  i  v.  —  The  Siege  of 
London;  The  Point  of  View;  A  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim  i  v.  —  Portraits  of  Places 
iv.  —  A  Little  Tour  in  France  i  v. 

J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson. 
A    Book    about    Doctors    2    v.  —  A 
Woman  in  spite  of  Herself  2  v.  —  The 
Real  Lord  Byron  3  v. 

Mrs.  Charles  Jenkin,  j-  1885. 

"Who  Breaks— Pays"  I  v.  —  Skir- 
mishing iv.  —  Once  and  Again  2  v.  — 
Two  French  Marriages  2  v.  —  Within  an 
Ace  iv.  —  Jupiter's  Daughters  i  v. 

Edward  Jenkins. 
Gini's  Baby,  his  Birth  and  other  Mis- 
fortunes; Lord  Bantam  2  v. 

Author  of  "Jennie  of  'The 
Prince's,' "  vide  B.  H.  Buxton. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow 
iv.  —  Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage,  and  Six 
Essays  i  v.  —  Novel  Notes  i  v.  —  Sketches 
in  Lavender,  Blue  and  Green  i  v.  — 
The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow 
iv.  —  Three  Men  on  the  Bummel  i  v.  — 
Paul  Kelver  2  v. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  f  1857. 
History  of  St.    Giles    and  St.   James 
2v.  —  Men  of  Character  2  v. 

Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," vide  Mrs.  Craik. 

Johnny  Ludlow,  -vide  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood. 

Samuel  Johnson,  -j-  1/84. 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets  2  v. 

Emily  Jolly. 
Colonel  Dacre  2  v. 

Author  of  "Joshua  Davidson," 
vide  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Lin  ton. 

Miss  Julia  Kavanagh,  j  1877. 

Nathalie  2  v.  —  Daisy  Burns  2  v.  — 
Grace  Lee  2  v.  —  Rachel  Gray  i  v.  — 
Adele  3  v.  —  A  Summer  and  Winter  in 
the  Two  Sicilies  2  v. —  Seven  Years,  and 
other  Tales  2  v.  —  French  Women  of 
Letters  i  v.  —  English  Women  of  Letters 
i  v.  —  Queen  Mab  2  v.  —  Beatrice  2  v.  — 


Sybil's  Second  Love  2  v.  —  Dora  2  v.  — 
Silvia  z  v.  —  Bessie  2  v.  —  John  Dorrien 
3v.  —  Two  Lilies  2  v.  —  Forget-me-nots 
2v.  —  Vide  also  Series  for  the  Young, 
p.  29. 

Annie  Keary,  f  1879. 

Oldbury  2  v.  —  Castle  Daly  2  v. 

D'Esterre- Keeling,  -vide  Esterre. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 
The   Imitation  of  Christ.      Translated 
from  the  Latin  by  W.  Benham,  B.D.  i  v. 

Richard  B.  Kimball  (Am.),  f 

Saint  Leger  i  v.  —  Romance  of  Student 
Life  Abroad  i  v.  —  Undercurrents  i  v.  — 
Was  he  Successful?  i  v.  —  To-Day  in  New 
York  i  v. 

Alexander  William  Kinglake, 

f  1891. 

Eothen  i  v.  —  The  Invasion  of  tho 
Crimea  14  v. 

Charles  Kingsley,  \  1875. 
Yeast  iv.  —  Westward  ho  !  2  v.  —  Two 
Years  ago  2  v.  —  Hypatia  2  v.  —  Alton 
Locke  iv.  —  Hereward  the  Wake  2  v.  — 
At  Last  2v.  —  His  Letters  and  Memories 
of  his  Life,  edited  by  his  Wife  2  v. 

Henry  Kingsley,  j  1876. 
Ravenshoe  2  v.  —  Austin  Elliot  i  v.  — 
Geoffry  Hamlyn  2  v.  —  The  Hillyars  and 
the  Burtons  2  v.  —  Leighton  Court  I  v.  — 
Valentin  i  v.  —  Oakshott  Castle  I  v.  — 
Reginald  Hetherege  2*v.  —  The  Grange 
Garden  2  v. 

Albert  Kinross. 
An  Opera  and  Lady  Grasmere  i  v. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  i  v. — The 
Second  Jungle  Book  i  v.  —  The  Seven 
Seas  iv.  —  "Captains  Courageous" 
iv.—  The  Day's  Work  i  v.  —  A  Fleet 
in  Being  i  v.  —  Stalky  &  Co.  i  v.  —  From 
Sea  to  Sea  2  v.  —  The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  iv.  —  Kim  i  v.  —Just  So  Stories  i  v. 

May  Laffan. 

Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor, 
etc.  i  v. 

Charles  Lamb,  f  1834. 
The  Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana  i  v. 

Mary  Langdon  (Am.). 
Ida  May  i  v. 
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Author  of  "The  Last  of  the  Cava- 
liers" (Miss  Piddington). 
The  Last  of  the  Cavaliers  2  v.  —  The 
Gain  of  a  Loss  2  v. 

M  me  de  Laszowska,  vide  E.Gerard. 

The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
Hurrish  i  v. 

George    Alfred    Laurence,     vide 
Author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone." 

"Leaves    from    the  Journal    of 

our  Life  in  the  Highlands,"  vide 

Victoria  R.  I. 

Holme  Lee,  f  1900,  vide  Harriet 
Parr. 

J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  f  1873. 
Uncle  Silas  2  v.  —  Guy  Deverell  2  v. 

Mark  Lemon,  f  1870. 
Wait  for  the  End  2  v.  —  Loved  at  Last 
2V.  —  Falkner  Lyle  2  v.  —  Leyton  Hall, 
and  other  Tales  2  v.  —  Golden  Fetters 

2  V. 

Author  of  "The  Letters  of  Her 

Mother  to  Elizabeth,"  vide  W.  R. 

H.  Trowbridge. 

Charles  Lever,  -j-  1872. 
The  O'Donoghue  i  v.  —  The  Knight  of 
Gwynne  3  v.  —  Arthur  O'Leary  2  v.  — 
Harry  Lorrequer  2  v.  —  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley  3v.  —  Tom  Burke  of  "  Ours"  3  v.  — 
Jack  Hinton  2  v.  —  The  Daltons  4  v.  — 
The  Dodd  Family  Abroad  3  v.  —  The 
Martins  of  Cro'  Martin  3  v.  —  The  For- 
tunes of  Glencore  2  v.  —  Roland  Cashel 

3  v.  —  Davenport  Dunn  3  v.  —  Confessions 
of  Con  Cregan  2  v.  —  One  of  Them  2  v.  — 
Maurice  Tiernay  2  v.  —  Sir  Jasper  Carew 
2v.  —  Barrington  2  v.  —  A  Day's  Ride 
2V.  —  Luttrell  of  Arran  2  v.  —  Tony  Butler 
2v.  —  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  2  v.  —  The 
Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly  2  v.  —  A 
Rent  in  a  Cloud  i  v.  —  That  Boy  of  Nor- 
cott's    iv.  —  St.    Patrick's   Eve;    Paul 
Gosslett's  Confessions  i  v.  —  Lord  Kil- 
gobbin  2  v. 

S.  Levert-Yeats. 
The   Honour   of  Savelli   i  v.  —  The 
Chevalier  d'Auriac  i  v.  —  The  Traitor's 
Way  iv.  —  The  Lord  Protector  i  v. 


G.  H.  Lewes,  f  1878. 

Ranthorpe  I  v.  —  The  Physiology  of 
Common  Life  2  v.  —  On  Actors  and  the 
Art  of  Acting  i  v. 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  f  1898. 

The  true  History  of  Joshua  Davidson 
iv.  —  Patricia  Kemball  2  v.  —  The 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  2  v.  —  The 
World  well  Lost  2  v.  —  Under  which 
Lord?  2  v.  —  With  a  Silken  Thread,  and 
other  Stories  i  v.  —  Todhunters'  at  Loan- 
in'  Head,  and  other  Stories  i  v.  —  "  My 
Love!  "  2  v.  —  The  Girl  of  the  Period, 
and  other  Social  Essays  i  v.  —  lone  2  v. 

Laurence  W.  M.Lockhart.f  1882. 

Mine  is  Thine  2  v. 

Lord  Augustus  Loftus. 

Diplomatic  Reminiscences  1837  - 1862 
(with  Portrait)  2  v. 

Mme  de  Longard,  vide  D.  Gerard. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

(Am.),  f  l882- 

Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  3  v.  — 
The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighicri 
3v.  —  The  New-England  Tragedies  i  v. 
—  The  Divine  Tragedy  i  v.  —  Flower-de- 
Luce,  and  Three  Books  of  Song  i  v.  — 
The  Masque  of  Pandora,  and  other  Poems 
i  v. 

Margaret  Lonsdale. 

Sister  Dora  (with  a  Portrait  of  Sister 
Dora)  i  v. 

Author  of  "  A  Lost  Battle." 
A  Lost  Battle  2  v. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 
The  Pleasures  of  Life  i  v.  —  The  Beau- 
ties of  Nature  (with  Illustrations)   i  v.  — 
The  Use  of  Life  i  v.  —  Scenery  of  Switzer- 
land (with  Illustrations)  2  v. 

"Lutfullah,"  vide  Eastwick. 

Edna  Lyall,  f  1903. 

We  Two  2V.  —  Donovan  2  v.  —  In 
the  Golden  Days  2  v.  —  Knight-Errant 
2V.  —  Won  by  Waiting  2  v.  —  Wayfaring 
Men  2v.  —  Hope  the  Hermit  2  v.  — 
Doreen  2  v.  —  In  Spite  of  All  2  v.  —  The 
Hinderers  i  v. 

Lord  Lytton,  vide  E.  Bulwer. 

Robert   Lord  Lytton  (Owen 
Meredith),  f  1891. 

Poems  2  v.  —  Fables  in  Song  2  v. 
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Maarten  Maartens. 

The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh  i  v.  —  An 

Old  Maid's  Love  2  v.  —  God's  Fool  2  v. 

—  The  Greater  Glory  2  v.  —  My  Lady 
Nobody  2  v.  —  Her  Memory  I  v.  —  Some 
Women  I  have  known  i  v. 

Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Mac- 

aulay,  -j-  1859. 

History    of    England    (with     Portrait) 
lov.  —  Critical  and  Historical  Essays  5  v. 

—  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  i  v.  —  Speeches 
zv.  —  Biographical  Essays   i  v.  —  Wil- 
liam  Pitt,    Atterbury   i  v.  —  (See  also 
Trevelyanj. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours  2  v.  — 
Dear  Lady  Disdain  2  v.  —  Miss  Misan- 
thrope 2  v.  —  A  History  of  our  own  Times 
5v.  —  Donna  Quixote  2  v.  —  A  short 
History  of  our  own  Times  2  v.  —  A 
History  of  the  Four  Georges  vols.  I  & 
2.  —  A  History  of  our  own  Times  vols. 
6  &  7  (supplemental) .  —  A  History  of  the 
Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV.  Vols.  3, 
4  &  5  (supplemental). 

George  Mac  Donald. 
Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen  2  v.  —  Annals 
of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood  2  v.  —  David 
Elginbrod  2  v.  —  The  Vicar's  Daughter 
2v.  —  Malcolm  2  v.  —  St.  George  and 
St.  Michael  2  v.  —  The  Marquis  oi 
Lossie  2V.  —  Sir  Gibbie  2  v.  —  Mary 
Marston  2  v.  —  The  Gifts  of  the  Child 
Christ,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  The  Prin- 
cess and  Curdie  I  v. 

Mrs.  Mackarness,  -j-  1881. 
Sunbeam  Stories   i  v.  —  A    Peerless 
Wife  2v.  —  A  Mingled  Yarn  2  v. 

Eric  Mackay,  f  1898. 
Love  Letters  of  a  Violinist,  and  other 
Poems  i  v. 

Charles  Me  Knight  (Am.). 
Old  Fort  Duquesne  2  v. 

Ian  Maclaren. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  IT.  — 
The  Days  of  Auld  Langsyne  i  v. 

Fiona  Macleod. 
Wind  and  Wave  i  v. 

Norman  Macleod,  -j-  1872. 
The  Old  Lieutenant  and  his  Son  i  v. 


James  Macpherson,  f  1696,  vide 
Ossian. 

Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Patty  2v.  —  Miriam's  Marriage  2  v.  — 
Pictures  across  the  Channel  2  v.  —  Too 
Soon  iv.  —  My  Story  2  v.  —  Diane  2  v. 

—  Beside  the  River   2  v.  —  A  Faithful 
Lover  2  v. 

Author  of  "Mademoiselle  Mori" 

(Miss  Roberts). 
Mademoiselle  Mori  2  v.  —  Denise  i  v. 

—  Madame    Fontenoy    i    v.  —  On    the 
Edge  of  the  Storm  i  v.  —  The  Atelier  du 
Lys  2v.  —  In  the  Olden  Time  2  v. 

Lord  Mahon,  vide  Stanhope. 

£.  S.  Maine. 
Scarscliff  Rocks  2  v. 

Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B.,G.C.M.G. 

Shifting  Scenes  i  v. 

Lucas  Malet. 

Colonel  Enderby's  Wife    2  v.  —  The 
History  of  Sir  Richard  Calmady  3  v. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  G.C.B. 
Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister  3  v. 

Mary  E.  Mann. 
A  Winter's  Tale    i  v.  —  The   Cedar 
Star  i  v. 

Robert  Blachford  Mansfield. 
The  Log  of  the  Water  Lily  i  v. 

Mark  Twain,  vide  Twain. 

Author  of  "Marmorne,"  vide 
P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Capt  Marryat,  f  1848. 
Jacob  Faithful  (with  Portrait)  i  v.  — 
Percival  Keene  i  v.  —  Peter  Simple  i  v.  — 
Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father  i  v.  — 
Monsieur  Violet  i  v.  —  The  Settlers  in 
Canada  I  v.  —  The  Mission  i  v.  —  The 
Privateer's-Man  i  v.  —  The  Children  of 
the  New- Forest  i  v.  —  Valerie  i  v.  — 
Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  i  v.  —  The  King's 
Own  i  v. 

Florence  Marryat,  -j-  1899. 
Love's  Conflict  2  v.  —  For  Ever  and 
Ever  2V.  —  The  Confessions  of  Gerald 
Estcourt  2V.  —  Nelly  Brooke  2  v.  — 
Veronique  2  v.  —  Petronel  2  v.  —  Her 
Lord  and  Master  2  v.  —  The  Prey  of  the 
Gods  iv.  —  Life  and  Letters  of  Captain 
Marryat  i  v.  —  Mad  Dumaresq  2  v.  — 
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No  Intentions  2  v.  —  Fighting  the  Air 
2V.  —  A  Star  and  a  Heart ;  An  Utter  Im- 
possibility iv.  —  The  Poison  of  Asps, 
and  other  Stories  i  v.  —  A  Lucky  Disap- 
pointment, and  other  Stories  I  v.  —  "My 
own  Child"  2  v.  —  Her  Father's  Name 
zv.  —  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats  2  v.  — 
A  Little  Stepson  i  v.  —  Written  in  Fire 
zv.  —  Her  World  against  a  Lie  2  v.  — 
A  Broken  Blossom  2  v.  —  The  Root  of 
all  Evil  2  v.  —  The  Fair-haired  Alda  2  v.  — 
With  Cupid's  Eyes  2  v.  —  My  Sister  the 
Actress  2  v.  —  Phyllida  2  v.  —  How  they 
loved  Him  2  v.  —  Facing  the  Footlights 
(with  Portrait)  2  v.  —  A  Moment  of  Mad- 
ness, and  other  Stories  i  v.  —  The  Ghost 
of  Charlotte  Cray,  and  other  Stories 
iv.  —  Peeress  and  Player  2  v.  —  Under 
the  Lilies  and  Roses  2  v.  —  The  Heart 
of  Jane  Warner  2  v.  —  The  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive 2V.  —  The  Master  Passion  2  v. 

—  Spiders  of  Society  2  v.  —  Driven  to  Bay 
2v.  —  A  Daughter  of  the  Tropics  2  v.  — 
Gentleman  and  Courtier  2  v.  —  On  Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence  2  v.  —  Mount  Eden. 
A  Romance  2  v.  —  Blindfold   2  v.  —  A 
Scarlet  Sin  i  v.  —  A  Bankrupt  Heart  2  v. 

—  The  Spirit  World  i  v.  —  The  Beautiful 
Soul    iv.  —  At  Heart  a  Rake   2  v.  — 
The  Strange  Transfiguration  of  Hannah 
Stubbs   iv.  —  The   Dream   that  Stayed 
2v.  —  A  Passing  Madness  i  v.  —  The 
Blood  of  the  Vampire  i  v.  —  A  Soul  on 
Fire  iv.  —  Iris  the  Avenger  i  v. 

Mrs.  Anne  Marsh  (Caldwell), 

t  1874. 

Ravenscliffe  2  v.  —  Emilia  Wyndham 
2  v.  —  Castle  Avon  2  v.  —  Aubrey  2  v.  — 
The  Heiress  of  Haughton  2  v.  —  Evelyn 
Marston  2  v.  —  The  Rose  of  Ashurst 

2  V. 

Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  -j-  1899. 
Mrs.  Mainwaring's  Journal  i  v.  — 
Benvenuta  i  v.  —  Lady  Alice  i  v.  — 
Dayspring  I  v.  —  Life's  Aftermath  i  v.  — 
In  the  East  Country  i  v.  —  No.  XIII ;  or, 
The  Story  of  the  Lost  Vestal  I  v.  —  In 
Four  Reigns  i  v.  —  On  the  Banks  of  the 
Ouse  iv.  —  In  the  City  of  Flowers  I  v.  — 
Alma  iv.  —  Under  Salisbury  Spire  I  v. 

—  The  End  Crowns  All  i  v.  —Winchester 
Meads    iv.  —  Eventide    Light    I   v.  — 
Winifrede's  Journal  I  v.  —  Bristol  Bells 
iv.  —  In    the  Service  of  Rachel  Lady 
Russell  iv.  —  A  Lily  among  Thorns  i  v. 

—  Penshurst   Castle    i   v.  —  Kensington 
Palace  i  v.  —  The  White  King's  Daughter 
IT.  —  The  Master  of  the  Musicians  i  v. 


—  An  Escape  from  the  Tower  i  v.  —  A 
Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace   i  v.  —  Castle 
Meadow  i  v.  —  In  the  Choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  i  v.  —  The  Young  Queen 
of  Hearts  i  v.  —  Under  the  Dome  of  St. 
Paul's   iv.  —  The    Parson's    Daughter 
i  v. 

A.  £.  W.  Mason. 
The  Four  Feathers  2  v. 

Helen  Mathers(Mrs.Henry  Reeves). 

"Cherry  Ripe!  "  2  v.  —  "Land  o'  the 

Leal "  iv.  —  My  Lady  Green  Sleeves  2  v. 

—  As  he  comes  up  the  Stair,  etc.  i  v.  — 
Sam's  Sweetheart  2  v.  —  Eyre's  Acquittal 
2V.  —  Found  Out  iv.  —  Murder  or  Man  • 
slaughter?    i  v.  —  The   Fashion    of  this 
World  (80 Pf.)— Blind  Justice,  and  "Who, 
being  dead,  yet  Speaketh  "  i  v.  —What 
the  Glass  Told,  and  A  Study  of  a  Woman 
iv.  —  Bam  Wildfire  2  v.  —  Becky  a  v.  — 
Cinders  i  v.  —  "Honey"  i  v. 

Colonel  Maurice. 

The  Balance  of  Military  Power  in 
Europe  i  v. 

George  du  Maurier,  \  1896. 
Trilby  2V.  —  The  Martian  2  v. 

Mrs.  Maxwell,  vide  Miss  Braddon. 

Author  of  "Mehalah,"  vide  Baring- 
Gould. 

George  J.Whyte  Melville,  f  1878. 
Kate  Coventry  i  v.  —  Holmby  House 
2v.  —  Digby  Grand  i  v.  —  Good  for  No- 
thing 2v.  —  The  Queen's  Maries  2  v.  — 
The  Gladiators  2  v.  —  The  Brookes  of 
Bridlemere  2V.- —  Cerise  2  v.  —  The 
Interpreter  2v.  —  The  White  Rose  2V. — 
M.  or  N.  I  v.  —  Contraband  i  v.  — 
Sarchedon  2  v.  —  Unclejohn  2  v.  — 
Katerfelto  I  v.  —  Sister  Louise  i  v.  — 
Rosine  I  v.  —  Roys'  Wrife  2  v.  —  Black 
but  Comely  2  v.  — Riding  Recollections  i  v. 

Memorial    Volumes,    -vide    Five 

Centuries   (vol.   500);    The   New 

Testament    (vol.    1000);     Henry 

Morley  (vol.  2000). 

George  Meredith. 

The  Ordeal  ol  Richard  Feverel  2  v.  — 
Beauchamp's  Career  2  v.  —  The  Tragic 
Comedians  i  v.  —  Lord  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta  2  v.  —  The  Amazing  Marriage 
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Owen  Meredith,  ride  Robert  Lord 

Lytton. 
Leonard  Merrick. 

The  Man  who  was  good  i  v.  —  This 
Stage  of  Fools  i  v.  —  Cynthia  i  v.  —  One 
Man's  View  i  v.  —  The  Actor-Manager 
iv.  —  The  Worldlings  i  v.  —  When  Love 
flies  out  o'  the  Window  i  v. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

Young  Mistley  i  v.  —  Prisoners  and 
Captives  2  v.  —  From  One  Generation  to 
Another  i  v.  — With  Edged  Tools  2  v.  — 
The  Sowers  2  v.  —  Flotsam  i  v.  —  In 
Kedar's  Tents  I  v.  —  Roden's  Corner 
i  v.  —  The  Isle  of  Unrest  i  v.  —  The  Velvet 
Glove  iv.  —  The  Vultures  i  v. 
H. S.  Merriman  &  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

The  Money-Spinner,  etc.  I  v. 

James  Milne. 
The  Epistles  of  Atkins  i  v. 

John  Milton,  -j-  1674. 
Poetical  Works  i  v. 

Author  of  "Miss  Molly." 
Geraldine  Hawthorne  I  v. 

Author  of  "Molly  Bawn,"  -vide 

Mrs.  Hungerford. 
Florence  Montgomery. 
Misunderstood    I    v.    —   Thrown   To- 
gether zv.  —  Thwarted  i  v.  —  Wild  Mike 
iv.—  Seaforth   2  v.  —  The  Blue  Veil 
iv.  —  Transformed  i  v.  —  The  Fisher- 
man's  Daughter,   etc.    i    v.  —  Colonel 
Norton  2  v.  —  Prejudged  i  v. 

Frank  Frankfort  Moore. 

"I  Forbid  the  Banns"  2  v.  —  A  Gray 
Eye  or  So  2  v.  —  One  Fair  Daughter 
2v.  —  They  Call  it  Love  2  v.  —  The 
Jessamy  Bride  I  v.  —  The  Millionaires 
iv.  —  Nell  Gwyn — Comedian  i  v.  —  A 
Damsel  or  Two  i  v. 

George  Moore. 

Celibates  i  v.  —  Evelyn  Innes  2  r.  — 
Sister  Teresa  2  v. 

Thomas  Moore,  -j-  1852. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  5  v. 

Lady  Morgan,  j-  1859. 
Memoirs  3  v. 

Henry  Morley,  j-  1894. 

Of  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of 
Victoria.  With  Facsimiles  of  the  Signa- 
tures of  Authors  in  the  Tauchnitz  Edition 
(v.  2000,  published  i8Si)  i  v. 


William  Morris. 
A  Selection  from  his   Poems.  Edited 
with  a  Memoir  by  F.  Hueffer  I  v. 

Arthur  Morrison. 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets  i  v.  —  A  Child 
of  the  Jago  i  v.  —  To  London  Town  i  v. 
—  Cunning  Murrell  I  v.  —  The  Hole  in  the 
Wall  i  v. 

James  Fullarton  Muirhead. 

The  Land  of  Contrasts  I  v. 

Miss  Mulock,  vide  Mrs.  Craik. 

David  Christie  Murray. 
Rainbow  Gold  2  v. 

Grenville:  Murray,  vide Grenville. 

Author  of  "  My  Little  Lady,"  -vide 

E.  Frances  Poynter. 

The  New  Testament. 

The  Authorised  English  Version,  with 
Introduction  and  Various  Readings  from 
the  three  most  celebrated  Manuscripts  of 
the  Original  Text,  by  Constantino  Tischen- 
dorf  (vol.  1000,  published  1869)  i  v. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Newby. 

Common  Sense  2  v. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  (Cardinal  New- 
man), •(•  1890. 
Callista  I  v. 

Mrs.  Nicholls,  vide  Currer  Bell. 

Author  of  "Nina  Balatka,"   vide 
Anthony  Trollope. 

Author  of  "No  Church"  (F. 

Robinson). 
No  Church  2  v.  —  Owen : — a  Waif  2  v. 

Lady  Augusta  Noel. 
From  Generation  to  Generation  I  v.  — 
Hithersea  Mere  2  v. 

Frank  Norris  (Am.). 
The  Octopus  2  v. 

W.  E.  Norris. 

My  Friend  Jim  I  v.  —  A  Bachelor's 
Blunder  2  v.  —  Major  and  Minor  2  v.  — 
The  Rogue  2  v.  —  Miss  Shafto  2  v.  —  Mrs. 
Fenton  I  v.  —  Misadventure  2  v.  —  Saint 
Ann's  iv.  —  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck 
iv.  —  The  Dancer  in  Yellow  i  v.  — 
Clarissa  Furiosa  2  v.  —  Marietta's  Mar- 
riage zv.  —  The  Fight  for  the  Crown 
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iv.  —  TheWidower  i  v. — Giles  Ingilby  i  v. 
—  The  Flower  of  the  Flock  i  v.  —  His 
Own  Father  i  v.  —  The  Credit  of  the  County 
iv.  —  Lord  Leonard  the  Luckless  i  v. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  f  1877. 
Stuart  of  Dunleath  2  v.  —  Lost  and 
Saved  2v.  —  Old  Sir  Douglas  2  v. 

Author  of  "Not  Easily  Jealous" 

(Miss  Iza  Hardy). 
Not  Easily  Jealous  2  v. 

"  Novels  and  Tales,"  Tide  "  House- 
hold Words." 

Charlotte  O'Conor-Eccles,  -vide 
Hal  Godfrey. 

Laurence  Oliphant,  f  1888. 
Altiora  Peto  2  v.  —  Masollam  2  v. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  f  1897. 
The  Last  of  the  Mortimers  2  v.  —  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland  i  v.  —  Agnes  2  v.  — 
Madonna  Mary  2  v.  —  The  Minister's 
Wife  2V.  —  The  Rector  and  the  Doctor's 
Family  i  v.  —  Salem  Chapel  2  v.  —  The 
Perpetual  Curate  2  v.  —  Miss  Marjori- 
banks  2  v.  —  Ombra  2  v.  —  Memoir  of 
Count  de  Montalembert  2  v.  —  May  2  v.  — 
Innocent  2  v.  —  For  Love  and  Life  2  v.  — 
A  Rose  in  June  i  v.  —  The  Story  of 
Valentine  and  his  Brother  2  v.  —  White- 
ladies  2V.  —  The  Curate  in  Charge  i  v.  — 
Phoebe,  Junior  2  v.  —  Mrs.  Arthur  2  v.  — 
Carita  2  v.  —  Young  Musgrave  2  v.  — 
The  Primrose  Path  2  v.  —  Within  the 
Precincts  3  v.  —  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 
England  2  v.  —  He  that  will  not  when  he 
may  2  v.  —  Harry  Joscelyn  2  v.  —  In 
Trust  2v.  —  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass 
3v.  —  The  Ladies  Lindores  3  v.  —  Hester 
3V.  —  The  Wizard's  Son  3  v.  —  A 
Country  Gentleman  and  his  Family  2  v.  — 
Neighbours  on  the  Green  i  v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter  i  v.  —  The  Fugitives  i  v.  — 
Kirsteen  2V.  —  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant 
and  of  Alice  Oliphant,  his  Wife  2  v.  —  The 
Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen  i  v.  —  The 
Heir  Presumptive  and  the  Heir  Apparent 
zv.  —  The  Sorceress  2  v.  —  Sir  Robert's 
Fortune  2  v.  —  The  Ways  of  Life  i  v.  — 
Old  Mr.  Tredgold  2  v. 

"One   who   has    kept  a   Diary," 
vide  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

Ossian. 

The  Poems  of  Ossian.     Translated  by 
James  Macpherson  i  v. 


Ouida. 

Idalia  2  v.  —  Tricotrin  2  v.  — Puck  2  v.  — 
Chandos  2  v.  —  Strathmore  2  v.  —  Under 
two  Flags  2v.  —  Folle-Farine  2  v.  —  A 
Leaf  in  the  Storm ;  A  Dog  of  Flanders ; 
A  Branch  of  Lilac;  A  Provence  Rose 
iv.  —  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage,  and  other 
Novelettes  i  v.  —  Madame  la  Marquise, 
and  other  Novelettes  i  v.  —  Pascarel  2  v. 

—  Held   in   Bondage  2  v.  —  Two  little 
Wooden  Shoes  I  v.—  Signa(with  Portrait) 
3  v. —In  aWinter  City  i  v. — Ariadne  2  v.  — 
Friendship  2  v.  —  Moths  3  v.  —  Pipistrello, 
and  other  Stories  i  v.  —  A  Village  Com- 
mune 2v.  —  In  Maremma  3  v.  —  Bimbi 
iv.  —  Wanda  3  v.  —  Frescoes  and  other 
Stories  iv.  —  Princess  Napraxine  3  v.  — 
Othmar3v.  —  A  RainyJune(6oPf.).  Don 
Gesualdo  (6oPf.).  — AHouse  Party  iv.— 
Guilderoy  2  v. — Syrlin  3  v.  —  Ruffino,  and 
other  Stories  i  v.  —  Santa  Barbara,  etc. 
iv.  —  Two  Offenders  i  v.  —  The  Silver 
Christ,  etc.  i  v.  —  Toxin,  and  other  Papers 
iv.  —  Le  Selve,  and  Tonia  i  v.  —  The 
Massarenes  2  v.  —  An  Altruist,  and  Four 
Essays   i   v.  —  La  Strega,    and    other 
Stories  i  v.  —  The  Waters  of  Edera  i  v. 

—  Street  Dust,  and  Other  Stories  i  v.  — 
Critical  Studies  i  v. 

Author  of  "The  Outcasts,"  vide 
"Roy  Tellet" 
Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Battle  of  the  Strong  2  v.  —  Donovan 
Pasha,  and  Some  People  of  Egypt  i  v. 
Harriet  Parr  (Holme  Lee),  f  1900. 

Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice  2  v.  —  For 
Richer,  for  Poorer  2  v.  —  The  Beautiful 
Miss  Barrington  2  v.  —  Her  Title  of 
Honour  I  v.  —  Echoes  of  a  Famous 
Year  i  v.  —  Katherine's  Trial  i  v.  —  The 
Vicissitudes  of  Bessie  Fairfax  2  v.  —  Ben 
Milner's  Wooing  i  v.  • —  Straightforward 
2v.  —  Mrs.  DenysofCote  2v.  —  A  Poor 
Squire  i  v. 

Mrs.  Parr. 

Dorothy  Fox  i  v.  —  The  Prescotts  of 
Pamphillon  2  v.  —  The  Gosau  Smithy,  etc. 
iv.  —  Robin  2  v.  —  Loyalty  George  2  v. 
George  Paston. 

A  Study  in  Prejudices  i  v.  —  A  Fair 
Deceiver  I  v. 

Mrs.  Paul,   -vide  Author  of  "Still 

Waters." 
Author  of  "Paul  Ferroll"   (Mrs. 

Caroline  Clive). 
Paul  Ferroll  i  v.  —  Year   after  Year 
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i  v.  —  Why  Paul  Ferroll  killed  his  Wife 

'      James  Payn,  f  1898. 

iTound  Dead  i  v.  —  Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest I  v.  —  Like  Father,  like  Son  2  v.  — 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won  2  v.  —  Cecil's  Tryst 
iv.  —  A  Woman's  Vengeance  2  v.  — 
Murpby's  Master  I  v.  —  In  the  Heart  of 
a  Hill,  and  other  Stories  i  v.  —  At  Her 
Mercy  2  v.  —  The  Best  of  Husbands  2  v.  — 
Walter's  Word  2  v.  —  Halves  2  v.  — 
Fallen  Fortunes  2  v.  —  What  He  cost  Her 
2v.  —  By  Proxy  2  v.  —  Less  Black  than 
we're  Painted  2  v.  —  Under  one  Roof 
2v.  —  High  Spirits  i  v.  —  High  Spirits 
(Second  Series)  I  v.  —  A  Confidential 
Agent  2v.  —  From  Exile  2  v.  —  A  Grape 
from  a  Thorn  2  v.  —  Some  Private  Views 
iv.  —  For  Cash  Only  2  v.  —  Kit :  A  Me- 
mory 2v.  —  The  Canon's  Ward  (with 
Portrait)  2  v.  —  Some  Literary  Re- 
collections iv.  —  The  Talk  of  the  Town 
iv.  —  The  Luck  of  the  Darrells  2  v.  — 
The  Heir  of  the  Ages  2  v. —  Holiday  Tasks 
iv.  —  Glow -Worm  Tales  (First  Series) 
iv.  —  Glow- Worm  Tales  (Second  Series) 
iv.  —  A  Prince  of  the  Blood  2  v.  —  The 
Mystery  of  Mirbridge  2  v.  —  The  Burnt 
Million  2  v.  —  The  Word  and  the  Will 
2V.  —  Sunny  Stories,  and  some  Shady 
Ones  iv.  —  A  Modern  Dick  Whitting- 
ton  2v.  —  A  Stumble  on  the  Threshold 
2v.  —  A  Trying  Patient  I  v.  —  Gleams 
of  Memory,  and  The  Eavesdropper  i  v.  — 
In  Market  Overt  I  v.  —  The  Disappear- 
ance of  George  Driffell,  and  other  Tales 
iv.  —  Another's  Burden  etc.  i  v.  —  The 
Backwater  of  Life,  or  Essays  of  a  Literary 
Veteran  i  v. 

Frances  Mary  Peard. 

OneYear  2V.  — TheRose-Garden  I  v. — 
Unawares  i  v.  —  Thorpe  Regis  i  v.  —  A 
Winter  Story  i  v.  —  A  Madrigal,  and 
other  Stories  I  v.  —  Cartouche  I  v.  — 
Mother  Molly  i  v.  —  Schloss  and  Town 
2V.- —  Contradictions  2  v.  —  Near  Neigh- 
bours iv.  —  Alicia  Tennant  i  v.  —  Ma- 
dame's  Granddaughter  I  v.  —  Donna 
Teresa  i  v.  —  Number  One  and  Number 
Two  i  v. 

Max  Pemberton. 

The  Impregnable  City  I  v.  —  A  Woman 
of  Kronstadt  i  v.  —  The  Phantom  Army 
iv.  —  The  Garden  of  Swords  i  v.  —  The 
Footsteps  of  a  Throne  i  v.  —  Pro  Patria  i  v. 
—  The  Giant's  Gate  2  v.  —  I  crown  thee 
King  i  v.  — The  House  under  the  Sea  i  v. 
Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  f  1811. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  3  v. 


F.  C.  Philips. 

As  in  a  Looking  Glass  i  v.  —  The  Dean 
and  his  Daughter  i  v.  —  Lucy  Smith  i  v.  — 
A  Lucky  Young  Woman  I  v.  —  Jack  and 
Three  Jills  i  v.  —  Little  Mrs.  Murray  i  v. — 
Young  Mr.  Ainslie's  Courtship  i  v. — Social 
Vicissitudes  i  v.  —  Extenuating  Circum- 
stances, and  A  French  Marriage  I  v.  — 
More  Social  Vicissitudes  iv.  —  Constance 
zv.  —  That  Wicked  Mad'moiselle,  etc. 
iv.  —  A  Doctor  in  Difficulties,  etc.  I  v.  — 
Black  and  White  i  v.  —  "  One  Never 
Knows"  2v.  —  Of  Course  i  v.  —  Miss 
Ormerod's  Protege  i  v.  —  My  little  Hus- 
band iv.  —  Mrs.  Bouverie  i  v.  —  A 
Question  of  Colour,  and  otherStories  iv.— 
A  Devil  in  Nun's  Veiling  i  v.  —  A  Full 
Confession,  and  other  Stories  I  v.  —  The 
Luckiest  of  Three  i  v.  —  Poor  Little  Bella 
iv.  —  Eliza  Clarke,  Governess,  and  Other 
Stories  iv.  —  Marriage,  etc.  I  v.  —  School- 
girls of  To-day,  etc.  i  v. 

F.  C.  Philips  &  Percy  Fendall. 
A  Daughter's  Sacrifice  i  v.  —  Margaret 
Byng  i  v. 

F.  C.  Philips  &  C.  J.  Wills. 

The  Fatal  Phryne  iv. — The  Scudamores 
iv.  —  A  Maiden  Fair  to  See  i  v.  —  Sybil 
Ross's  Marriage  i  v. 

Eden  Phillpotts. 
Lying  Prophets  2  v.  —  The  Human  Boy 
iv.  —  Sons  of  the  Morning  2  v.  —  The 
Good  Red  Earth  i  v. 

Miss  Piddington,  -vide  Author  of 
"The  Last  of  the  Cavaliers." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Am.),  f  1849. 
Poems  and  Essays,  edited  with  a  new 
Memoir  by  John  H.  Ingram  i  v.  —  Tales, 
edited  by  John  H.  Ingram  i  v. 

Alexander  Pope,  -j-  1744. 
SelectPoeticalWorks  (with  Portrait)  i  v. 

Miss  E.  Frances  Poynter. 
My  Little  Lady  2  v.  —  Ersilia  2  v.  — 
Among    the   Hills   i  v.  —  Madame    de 
Presnel  i  v. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
Zero  i  v.  —  Affinities  i  v.  —  The  Head 
Station  2  v. 

Mrs.  E.  Prentiss  (Am.),  j  1878. 
Stepping  Heavenward  i  v. 

The  Prince  Consort,  -j-  1861. 
His  Principal  Speeches  and  Addresses 
(with  Portrait)  i  v. 
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Richard  Pryce. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections  I  v.  —  The 
Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming  i  v.  —  Time  and  the 
Woman  i  v. 

Hor.  N.  Pym,  vide  Caroline  Fox. 
Q  (A.  T.  Quiller-Couch). 

Noughts  and  Crosses  i  v.  —  I  Saw  Three 
Ships  iv.  —  Dead  Man's  Rock  i  v.  —  la 
and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  The  Ship  of  Stars 
i  v. 

H.  M.  the  Queen,  vide  Victoria  R.  I. 

W.  Fraser  Rae. 
Westward  by  Rail  i  v.  —  Miss  Bayle's 
Romance  2  v.  —  The  Business  ofTravel  i  v. 

C.  E.  Raimond  (Miss  Robins). 
The  Open  Question  2  v. 

Author  of  "The  Rajah's  Heir." 
The  Rajah's  Heir  2  v. 

Charles  Reade,  j  1884. 

"It  is  never  too  late  to  mend"  2  v. — 
"Love  me  little,  love  me  long"  i  v.  — 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  2  v.  —  Hard 
Cash  3v.  —  Put  Yourself  in  his  Place  2V.  — 
A  Terrible  Temptation  2  v.  —  Peg  Wof- 
fington  iv.  —  Christie  Johnstone  i  v.  — 
A  Simpleton  a  v.  —  The  Wandering  Heir 
iv.  —  A  Woman-Hater  2 v.  —  Readiana 
iv.  —  Singleheart  and  Doubleface  i  v. 

Author  of  "  Recommepded  to 

Mercy"  (Mrs.  Houstoun). 
"Recommended    to   Mercy"   a  v.  — 
Zoe's  "Brand"  2  v. 

Mrs.  Reeves,  vide  Helen  Mathers. 

Grace  Rhys. 

Mary  Dominic  i  v.  —  The  Wooing  of 
Sheila  i  v. 

James  Rice,  vide  Walter  Besant 
Alfred  Bate  Richards,  j  1876. 

So  very  Human  3  v. 

S.  Richardson,  \  1761. 
Clarissa  Harlowe  4  v. 

Mrs.  Riddell  (F.  G.  Trafford). 

George  Geith  of  Fen  Court  2  v.  —  Max- 
well Drewitt  2  v.  —  The  Race  for  Wealth 
2v.  —  Far  above  Rubies  2  v.  —  The  Earl's 
Promise  a  v.  —  Mortomley's  Estate  2  v. 

Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  vide 
Miss  Thackeray. 


Miss  Roberts,  vide  Author  of 

"Mademoiselle  Mori." 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson* 


Sermons  4  v. 

Miss  Robins,  vide  Raimond. 

F.  Robinson,  vide  Author  of  "  No 

Church." 

Charles  H.  Ross. 
The   Pretty  Widow  i  v.  —  A  London 
Romance  2  v. 

Martin  Ross,  vide  Somerville. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  f  1882. 
Poems  iv.  —  Ballads  and  Sonnets  i  v. 

"Roy  Tellet." 

The  Outcasts  I  v.  —  A  Draught  of 
Lethe  i  v.  —  Pastor  and  Prelate  2  v. 

J.  Ruffini,  f  1  88  1. 

Lavinia  2  v.  —  Doctor  Antonio  I  v.  — 
Lorenzo  Benoni  I  v.  —  Vincenzo  2  v.  — 
A  Quiet  Nook  in  the  Jura  i  v.  —  The 
Paragreens  on  a  Visit  to  Paris  i  v.  — 
Carlino,  and  other  Stories  i  v. 

W.  Clark  Russell. 
A    Sailor's    Sweetheart    2   v.  —  Tho 
"Lady  Maud"  2  v.  —  A  Sea  Queen  2  v. 

George  W.  E.  Russell. 
Collections  and  Recollections.  By  One 
who  has  kept  a  Diary  2  v. 

George  Augustus  Sala,  -f-  1895. 
The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon  2  v. 

John  Saunders. 

Israel  Mort,  Overman  2  v.  —  The 
Shipowner's  Daughter  2  v.  —  A  Noble 
Wife  2  v. 

Katherine  Saunders  (Mrs.  Cooper). 

Joan  Merryweather,   and  other  Tales 

iv.  —  Gideon's  Rock,  and  other  Tales 

iv.  —  The  High  Mills  2V.  —  Sebastian  i  v. 

Richard  Henry  Savage  (Am.). 

My  Official  Wife  i  v.  —  The  Little  Lady 

of  Lagunitas  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  —  Prince 

Schamyl's  Wooing  I  v.  —  The   Masked 

Venus  zv.  —  Delilah  of  Harlem  2  v.  —  The 

I  Anarchist  2   v.  —  A   Daughter  of  Jucia; 

j  iv.  —  In  the  Old  Chateau  I  v.  —  Miss 

!  DC  vereux  of  the  Mariquita  2  v.  —  Checked 

•  Through  2  v.  —  A  Modern  Corsair  2  v.  — 

I  In  the  Swim  2  v.  —  The  White  Lady  of 
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Khaminavatka  2  v.  —  In  the  House  of  His 
Friends  2  v.  —  The  Mystery  of  a  Shipyard 
2  v. 

Olive  Schreiner. 
Trooper   Peter  Halket    of    Mashona- 
land  i  v. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  f  1832. 

Waverley  (with  Portrait)  I  v.  —  The 
Antiquary  i  v.  —  Ivanhoe  I  v.  —  Kenil- 
worth  iv.  —  Quentin  Durward  i  v.  —  Old 
Mortality  i  v.  —  Guy  Mannering  i  v.  — 
Rob  Roy  iv.  —  The  Pirate  i  v.  —  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel  i  v.  —  The  Black  Dwarf ; 
A  Legend  of  Montrose  i  v.  —  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor  i  v.  —  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  2V.  —  The  Monastery  j  v.  —  The 
Abbot  iv.  —  Peveril  of  the  Peak  2  v.  — 
Poetical  Works  2  v.  —  Woodstock  I  v.  — 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  i  v.  —  Anne  of 
Geierstein  i  v. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  f  1895. 

Life  and  Times  of  Stein  (with  a  Portrait 
of  Stein)  4  v.  —  The  Expansion  of  Eng- 
land iv.  —  Goethe  i  v. 

Elizabeth  Sewell. 
Amy  Herbert  2  v.  —  Ursula  2  v.  —  A 
Glimpse  of  the  World  2  v.  —  The  Journal 
of  a  Home  Life  2  v.  —  After  Life  2  v.  — 
The  Experience  of  Life  2  v. 

William  Shakespeare,  f  1616. 

Plays  and  Poems  (with  Portrait)  (Second 
Edition)  7  v.  —  Doubtful  Plays  i  v. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  may  also  be  had  in 
37  numbers,  at  jH  0,30.  each  number. 

William  Sharp,  v.  Miss  Howard. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  f  1822. 
A  Selection  from  his  Poems  i  v. 

Nathan  Sheppard  (Am.),  f  1888. 

Shut  up  in  Paris  i  v. 
Richard  BrinsleySheridan,  f  1 8 1 6. 

The  Dramatic  Works  i  v. 

J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 
John  Inglesant  2  v.  —  Blanche ,  Lady 
Falaise  I  v. 

Rudolf  C.  Slatin  Pasha,  C.B. 
Fire    and   Sword  in   the  Sudan    (with 
two  Maps  in  Colours)  3  v. 
F.  E.  Smedley,  vide  Author  of 
"Frank  Fairlegh." 

Tobias  Smollett,  f  1771. 
Roderick    Random   i   v.  —  Humphry 
Clinker  i  v.  —  Peregrine  Pickle  2  v. 


Author  of  "Society  in   London." 
Society    in    London.     By    a  Foreign 
Resident  I  v. 

E.  CE.  Somerville  &  Martin  Ross. 

Naboth's  Vineyard  i  v. 

Author  of  "The  Spanish  Brothers." 
The  Spanish  Brothers  2  v. 

Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon), 

t  I875- 

The  History  of  England  7  v.  —  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne  2  v. 

G.  W.  Steevens,  \  1900. 

From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith  i  v. 

Laurence  Sterne,  f  1768. 

Tristram  Shandy  i  v.  —  A  Sentimental 
Journey  (with  Portrait)  I  v. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  -j-  1894. 

Treasure  Island  i  v.  —  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  An  Inland  Voyage  i  v.  — 
Kidnapped  i  v.  —  The  Black  Arrow  I  v.  — 
The  Master  of  Ballantrae  i  v.— The  Merry 
Men,  etc.  I  v.  —  Across  the  Plains,  etc.  i  v. 
—  Island  Nights'  Entertainments  i  v.  — 
Catriona  i  v.  — Weir  of  Hermiston  i  v.  — 
St.  Ives  2v.  —  In  the  South  Seas  2  v. 

Author  of  "Still  Waters"  (Mrs. 
Paul). 

Still  Waters  I  v.  —  Dorothy  I  v.  —  De 
Cressy  i  v.  —  Uncle  Ralph  i  v.  —  Maiden 
Sisters  i  v.  —  Martha  Brown  i  v. — Vanessa 
i  v. 

M.  C.  Stirling,  -vide  G.  M.  Craik. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  (Am.). 
The  House  of  Martha  i  v. 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  a  Penitent 

Soul." 
The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul  i  v. 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  Elizabeth," 

vide  Miss  Thackeray. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

(Am.),  |  1896. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (with  Portrait)  2  v. — 
A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  2  v.  —  Dred 
2v.  —  The  Minister's  Wooing  i  v.  —  Old- 
town  Folks  2  v. 

Author  of  "Sunbeam  Stories," 
vide  Mrs.  Mackarness. 

Jonathan  Swift  (Dean  Swift),  1 1745. 
Gulliver's  Travels  i  v. 
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Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon :  and  Lyrical  Poems 
(edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  William 
Sharp)  i  v. 

John  Addington  Symonds,  f  1893. 
Sketches   in  Italy  i  v.  —  New  Italian 
Sketches  i  v. 

S.G.  Tallentyre,  v.  H.  S.  Merriman. 

Tasma. 

Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill  2  v. 
Baroness  Tautphoeus,  f  1893. 
Cyrilla  2  v.  —  The  Initials  2  v.  —  Quits 
2v.  —  At  Odds  2  v. 

Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  -j-  1876. 
Tara ;  a  Mahratta  Tale  3  v. 
Templeton,  -vide  Author  of 

"Horace  Templeton." 
Alfred  (Lord)  Tennyson,  -j-  1892. 
Poetical  Works  8  v.  —  Queen  Mary 
iv.  —  Harold  i  v.  —  Becket ;  The  Cup ; 
The  Falcon  i  v.  —  Locksley  Hall ,  sixty 
Years  after ;  The  Promise  of  May ;  Tiresias 
and  other  Poems  i  v.  —  A  Memoir.  By 
His  Son  (with  Portrait)  4  v. 

The  New  Testament,  -vide  New. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
t  1863. 

Vanity  Fair  3  v.  —  Pendennis  3  v.  — 
Miscellanies  8  v.  —  Henry  Esmond  2  v.  — 
The  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  i  v.  —  The  Newcomes  4  v.  —  The 
Virginians  4  v. — The  Four  Georges; 
Lovel  the  Widower  i  v.  —  The  Adventures 
of  Philip  2v.  —  Denis  Duval  i  v.  — 
Roundabout  Papers  2  v.  —  Catherine 
i  v.  —The  Irish  Sketch  Book  2  v.  —  The 
Paris  Sketch  Book  (with  Portrait)  2  v. 

Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Ritchie). 

The  Story  of  Elizabeth  iv.— The  Village 
on  the  Cliff  i  v.  —  Old  Kensington  2  v.  — 
Bluebeard's  Keys,  and  other  Stories  i  v.  — 
Five  Old  Friends  i  v.  —  Miss  Angel  i  v.  — 
Out  of  the  World,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  — 
FulhamLawn,  andother Tales  iv.  —  From 
an  Island.  A  Story  and  some  Essays  i  v.  — 
Da  Capo,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  Madame 
de  Sevigne;  From  a  Stage  Box;  Miss 
Williamson's  Divagations  i  v.  —  A  Book 
of  Sibyls  iv.  —  Mrs.  Dymond  2  v.  — 
Chapters  from  some  Memoirs  i  T. 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  vide  Kempis. 

A.  Thomas  (Mrs.  Fender  Cudlip). 
Denis  Donne  2  v.  —  On  Guard  2  v.  — 


Walter  Goring  2  v.  —  Played  Out  2  v.  — 
Called  to  Account  2  v.  —  Only  Herself 
2v.  —  A  Narrow  Escape  2  v. 

James  Thomson,  f  1748. 
Poetical  Works  (with  Portrait)  i  v. 

Author  of  "Thoth." 
Thoth  i  v. 

Author  of  "Tim." 
Tim  i  v. 

F.  G.  Trafford,  -vide  Mrs.  Riddell. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 

Trevelyan. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay 

(with  Portrait)  4  v.  —  Selections  from  the 

Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  2  v.  —  The 

American  Revolution  (with  a  Map)  2  v. 

Trois-Etoiles,  -vide  Grenville: 

Murray. 

Anthony  Trollope,  f  1882. 

Doctor  Thorne   a  v.  — The   Bertrams 

2v.  —  The   Warden  i   v.  —  Barchester 

Towers  2  v.  —  Castle  Richmond  2  v.  —  The 

West  Indies  i  v.  —  Framley  Parsonage  2  v. 

—  North  America  3  v.  —  Orley  Farm  3  v. 

—  Rachel  Ray  2  v.  —  The  Small  House 
at  Allington  3  v.  —  Can  you  forgive  her? 
3v.  —  The  Belton  Estate   2  v.  —  Nina 
Balatka  i  v.   —  The  Last  Chronicle   of 
Barset  3  v. — The  Claverings  2  v.  —  Phineas 
Finn  3  v.  —  He  knew  he  was  right  3  v.  — 
The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton  2  v.  —  Sir  Harry 
Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite  i  v.  —  Ralph 
the   Heir  2  v.  —  The   Golden   Lion   of 
Granpere  I  v.  —  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land 3v.  —  Lady   Anna   2  v.  —  Harry 
Heathcote  of  Gangoil  i  v.  —  The  Way  we 
live  no  w  4  v.  —  The  Prime  Minister  4  v.  — 
The  American  Senator  3  v.  —  South  Africa 
2v.  —  Is  He  Popenjoy  ?  3  v.  —  An  Eye  for 
an  Eye  I  v.  — John  Caldigate  3  v.  —  Cousin 
Henry  i  v.  —  The  Duke's  Children  3  v.  — 
Dr.Wortle's  School  i  v.  —  Ayala's  Angel 
3  v.  — The  Fixed  Period  i  v.  —  Marion  Fay 
2V.  —  Kept  in  the  Dark  i  v.  —  Frau  Froh- 
mann,  and  other  Stories  i  v.  —  Alice  Dug- 
dale,  and  other  Stories  I  v.  —  La  Mere 
Bauche,   and   other  Stories   i  v.  —  The 
Mistletoe  Bough,  and  other  Stories  i  v.  — 
An  Autobiography  i  v.  —  An  Old  Man's 
Love  i  v. 

T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  f  1892. 
The  Garstangs  of  Garstang  Grange  2  v. 

—  A  Siren  2  v. 

W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 
The  Letters  of  Her  Mother  to  Elizabeth 
iv.  —  A  Girl  of  the  Multitude  i  v. 
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Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens) 
(Am.). 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  i  v.  — 
The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrims'  Progress  2  v.  — A  Tramp  Abroad 
2v.  —  "Roughing  it"  i  v.  —  The  In- 
nocents at  Home  i  v.  —  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  2  v.  —  The  Stolen  White 
Elephant,  etc.  i  v.  —  Life  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi 2V.  —  Sketches  (with  Portrait) 
iv.  —  Huckleberry  Finn  2  v.  —  Selections 
from  American  Humour  i  v.  —  A  Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  2  v.  —  The 
American  Claimant  i  v.  —  The  £  i  ooo  ooo 
Bank-Note  and  other  new  Stories  I  v.  — 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad  i  v.  —  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  iv.  —  Personal  Recollections  of 
Joan  of  Arc  2  v. — Tom  Sawyer,  Detective, 
and  other  Tales  i  v.  —  More  Tramps 
Abroad  2  v.  —  The  Man  that  corrupted 
Hadleyburg,  etc.  2  v.  —  A  Double-Bar- 
relled  Detective  Story,  etc.  i  v. 

Author  of  "The  Two  Cosmos." 

The  Two  Cosmos  i  v. 

Author  of  "  Venus  and  Cupid." 

Venus  and  Cupid  i  v. 

Author  of  "  Vera." 

Vera  i  v.  —  The  Hotel   du  Petit   St. 

Jean  i  v.  —  Blue  Roses  2  v.  —  Within 

Sound  of  the  Sea  2  v.  —  The  Maritime 

Alps  and  their  Seaboard  2  v. — Ninette  i  v. 

Victoria  R.  I. 

Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in 
the  Highlands  from  1848  to  1861  IV.  — 
More  Leaves,  etc.  from  1862  to  1882  i  v. 

Author  of  "Virginia." 

Virginia  i  v. 

Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly. 
With  Zola  in  England  i  v. 

L.  B.  Walford. 

Mr.  Smith  2  v.  —  Pauline  2  v.  —  Cousins 
2v.  —  Troublesome  Daughters  2  v.  — 
Leddy  Marget  i  v. 

D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 
Russia  3  v. 

Lew.  Wallace  (Am.). 
Ben-Hur  2  v. 

Eliot  Warburton,  -j-  1852. 
The   Crescent    and   the   Cross  2  v.  — 
Darien  2  v. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Robert  Elsmere  3  v.  —  David  Grieve 
3v.  —  MissBretherton  i  v.  —  Marcella  3  v. 
Bessie  Costrell  i  v.  —  Sir  George  Tressady 


2v.  —  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale   2  v.  — 
Eleanor  2  v. 
Susan  Warner,  vide  Wetherell. 

Samuel  Warren,  -j-  1877. 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician  2  v.  —  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year  3  v.  —  Now  and  Then 
iv.  —  The  Lily  and  the  Bee  i  v. 
Author  of  "The  Waterdale  Neigh- 
bours," vide  Justin  McCarthy. 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton. 

Aylwin  2  v. 

H.  G.  Wells. 

The  Stolen  Bacillus,  etc.  i  v.  —  The 
War  of  the  Worlds  i  v.  —  The  Invisible 
Man  iv.  —  The  Time  Machine,  and  The 
Island  of  Doctor  Moreau  i  v.  —  When 
the  Sleeper  Wakes  i  v.  —  Tales  of  Space 
and  Time  i  v.  —  The  Plattner  Story,  and 
Others  i  v.  —  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  i  v. 

—  The  Wheels  of  Chance  i  v.  —  Antici- 
pations iv.  —  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon 
i  v.  —  The  Sea  Lady  i  v. 

Hugh  Westbury. 
Acte  2  v. 

Elizabeth  Wetherell  (Susan  War- 
ner) (Am.),  f  1885. 
The  wide,  wide  World  i  v.  —  Queechy 
2V.  —  The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc  zv.  — 
Say  and  Seal  2  v.  —  The  Old  Helmet  2  v. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf  i  v.  —The  Story 
of  Francis  Cludde  2  v.  —  A  Gentleman  of 
France  2  v.  —  The  Man  in  Black  i  v.  — 
Under  the  Red  Robe  i  v.  —  My  Lady 
Rotha  2  v.  — From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  France  i  v.  —  The  Red  Cockade  2  v. 

—  Shrewsbury  2  v.  —  The  Castle  Inn  2  v. 

—  Sophia  2v.  —  Count  Hannibal  2  v.  — 
In  Kings'  Byways  i  v. 

Author  of  "A  Whim,  and  its  Con- 
sequences." 

A  Whim,  and  its  Consequences  i  v. 
Beatrice  Whitby. 

The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen  wick  2  v.  — 
In  the  Sun  time  of  her  Youth  2  v. 

Percy  White. 

Mr.  Bailey-Martin  i  v.  —  TheWest  End 
av.  —  The  New  Christians  i  v. 

Walter  White. 
Holidays  in  Tyrol  i  v. 

Richard  Whiteing. 
The  Island ;  or,  An  Adventure  of  a  Per- 
son of  Quality  iv.  — No.  5  John  Street  iv. 

—  The  Life  of  Paris  i  v. 
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Sidney  Whitman. 

Imperial   Germany  i  v.  —  The  Realm 

of  the  Habsburgs  i  v.  —  Tejiton  Studies 

iv.  —  Reminiscences    of  the   King   oi 

Roumania,  edited  by  Sidney  Whitman  i  v. 

—  Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck, 
edited  by  Sidney  Whitman  i  v.  —  Life  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  2  v. 

George  J.  Whyte  Melville,  -vide 

Melville. 

Author  of  "Who  Breaks — Pays," 
vide  Mrs.  Jenkin. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (Am.). 
Timothy's   Quest  i  v.  —  A   Cathedral 
Courtship,   and   Penelope's  English  Ex- 
periences iv.  —  Penelope's  Irish  Experi- 
ences i  v. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  (Am.). 
Pembroke    i  v.   —  Madelon    i  v.  — 
Jerome  z  v. — Silence,  and  other  Stories  i  v. 

—  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord,  etc.  i  v. 

C.  J.  Wills,  -vide  F.  C.  Philips. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Winter. 
Regimental  Legends  i  v. 

Charles  Wood,  vide  Author  of 
"Buried  Alone." 

H.  F.  Wood. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard  i  v. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (Johnny  Lud- 

low),  f  1887. 

East  Lynne  3  v.  —  The  Channings  2  v.  — 
Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles  2  v.  — 
Verner's  Pride  3  v. —  The  Shadow  of  Ash- 
lydyat  3  v.  —  Trevlyn  Hold  2  v.  —  Lord 
Oakburn's  Daughters  2  v.  —  Oswald  Cray 
2V.  —  Mildred  Arkell  2  v.  —  St.  Martin's 
Eve  2V.  —  Elster's  Folly  2  v.  —  Lady  Ade- 
laide's Oath  2v.  —  Orville  College  i  v.  — 
A  Life's  Secret  i  v.  —  The  Red  Court  Farm 
2v.  —  Anne  Hereford  2  v.  —  Roland 
Yorke  2v.  —  George  Canterbury's  Will 
2v.  —  Bessy  Rane  2  v.  —  Dene  Hollow 
2v.  —  The  Foggy  Night  at  Offord ;  Martyn 
Ware's  Temptation;  The  Night -Walk 
over  the  Mill  Stream  i  v.  —  Within  the 
Maze  2v.  —  The  Master  of  Greylands  2  v. 
—  Johnny  Ludlow  2  v.  —  Told  in  the 
Twilight  av.  —  Adam  Grainger  i  v.  — 
Edina  2  v.  —  Pomeroy  Abbey  2  v.  —  Court 
Netherleigh  2  v.  —  (The  following  by 
Johnny  Ludlow) :  Lost  in  the  Post ,  and 
Other  Tales  i  v.—ATale  of  Sin,  and  Other 


Tales  i  v.  —  Anne,  and  Other  Tales  i  v.  — 
The  Mystery  of  Jessy  Page,  and  Other 
Tales  i  v.  —  Helen  Whitney's  Wedding, 
and  Other  Tales  i  v.  —  The  Story  of 
Dorothy  Grape,  and  Other  Tales  i  v. 

Daniel  Woodroffe. 

Tangled  Trinities  i  v. 

Margaret  L.  Woods. 
A  Village  Tragedy  i  v.  —  The  Vaga- 
bonds iv.  —  Sons  of  the  Sword  2  v. 
William  Wordsworth,  f  1850. 
Select  Poetical  Works  2  v. 

Lascelles  Wraxall,  f  1865. 
Wild  Oats  i  v. 

Edmund  Yates,  •(•  1894. 

Land  at  Last  2  v.— Broken  to  Harness  2  v. 

—  The  Forlorn  Hope  2  v.  —  Black  Sheep 
2  v.  —  The  Rock  Ahead  2  v.  —  Wrecked 
in  Port  2V.  —  Dr.  Wainwright's  Patient 
2  v.  — Nobody's  Fortune  2  v.  —  Castaway 
2v.  —  A  Waiting  Race  2  v.  — The  yellow 
Flag  2  v.  — The  Impending  Sword  2  v.  — 
Two,  by  Tricks  I  v.  —  A  Silent  Witness 
2v.  —  Recollections  and  Experiences  2  v. 

Yeats,  vide  Levett-Yeats. 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  j  1901. 

The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  2  v.  —  Heartsease 
2v.  —  The  Daisy  Chain  2  v.  —  Dynevor 
Terrace  2  v.  —  Hopes  and  Fears  2  v.  — 
The  Young  Step-Mother  2  v.  —  The  Trial 
2v.  —  The  CleverWoman  of  the  Family 
2  v.  — The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  N«st  2  v. 

—  The  Danvers  Papers ;  The  Prince  and 
the  Page  I   v.  —  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls 
2v.  —  The  two  Guardians  i  v.  —  TheCaged 
Lion  2v.  —  The  Pillars  of  the  House  5  v. 

—  Lady  Hester  i  v.  —  My  Young  Alcides 
2v.  —  The  three  Brides  2  v.  —  Woman- 
dnd  2v.  —  Magnum Bonum  2  v.  —  Love 
and  Life  I  v.  —  Unknown  to  History  2  v. 

—  Stray  Pearls  (with  Portrait)  2  v.  —  The 
Armourer's  Prentices   2  v.    —   The   two 
Sides  of  the  Shield  2  v.  —  Nuttie's  Father 
2V.  —  Beechcroft  at  Rockstone  2  v.  — 
A  Reputed  Changeling  2  v.  — Two  Penni- 
'ess  Princesses  i  v.  —  That  Stick  i  v.  — 
Grisly  Grisell  i  v.  —  The  Long  Vacation 
2V.  —  Modern  Broods  i  v. 

Author  of  "Young  Mistley,"  vide 
Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

I.  Zangwill. 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  2  v. 

"Z.  Z." 

The  World  and  a  Man  2  v. 


Series  for  the  Young. 

30  Volumes.     Published  -with  Continental  Copyright  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Collection  of  English  and  American  Authors.    Vide  p.  I. 

—  Price  1  M.  60  Pf.  or  2  Fr.  per  Volume.  — 


Lady  Barker  (Lady  Broome). 
Stories  About: —  i  v. 

M  ariaLouisaCharlesworth,-)- 1880. 
Ministering  Children  I  v. 

Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Mulock),  f  1887. 
Our  Year  i  v.  —  Three  Tales  for  Boys 
iv.  —  Three  Tales  for  Girls  i  v. 

Georgiana  M.  Craik  (Airs.  May). 
Cousin  Trix,  and  her  welcome  Tales  i  v. 

Maria  Edgeworth,  j-  1849. 
Moral  Tales  i  v.  —  Popular  Tales  2  v. 

Bridget* Julia Kavanagh,  f  1877. 
The  Pearl  Fountain,   and  other  Fairy- 
Tales  i  v. 

Charles  &  Mary  Lamb, 

f  1834  and  1847. 
Tales  from  Shakspeare  i  v. 

Captain  Marryat,  j  1848. 
Masternian  Ready  i  v. 


Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  j 
Rex  and  Retina  t  v. 


1899. 


Florence  Montgomery. 

The  Town-Crier;  to  which  is  added: 
The  Children  with  the  Indian-Rubber 
Ball  i  v. 

Author  of  "  Ruth  and  her  Friends." 

Ruth  and  herFriends.  AStoryforGirls  iv. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  f  1887. 
William  Allair  i  v. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Kenneth;  or,  the  Rear-Guard  of  tho 
Grand  Army  I  v.  —  The  Little  Duke. 
Ben  Sylvester's  Word  i  v.  —  The 
Stokesley  Secret  I  v.  —  Countess  Kate  i  v. 
—  A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  2  v.  —  Friars- 
wood  Post-Office  iv.  —  Henrietta's  Wish 
iv  —  Kings  of  England  i  v.  —  The 
Lances  of  Lynwood ;  the  Pigeon  Pie  i  v. 
— P'sandQ'si  v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of  English  History  i  v.  —  Bye- Words  iv. — 
Lads  and  Lasses  of  Langley,  etc.  i  v. 


Collection  of  German  Authors. 

5/   Volumes.     Translations  from  the  German,  published  with  imiversal 
copyright.      These  -volumes  may  be  imported  into  any  country. 

—  Price  1  M.  60  Pf.  or  2  Fr.  per  Volume.  — 

Berthold  Auerbach,  j  1882. 
On  the  Heights,  (Second Edition)^.  — 
Brigitta  i  v.  —  Spinoza  2  v. 

Georg  Ebers,  f  1898. 

An  Egyptian  Princess  2  v.  —  Uarda 
2v.  —  Homo  Sum  2V.  —  The  Sisters  [Die 
Schwestern]  2  v.  —  Joshua  2  v.  —  Per 
Aspera  2  v. 


De  la  Motte  Fouque,  f  1843. 

Undine,  Sintram,  etc.  I  v. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  j  1876. 

Poems  (Second  Edition)  i  v. 

Wilhelm  Gorlach. 

Prince  Bismarck  (with  Portrait)  I  v. 


W.  v.  Goethe,  f  1832. 

Faust  iv.  —  Wilhelm  Meister's   Ap- 
prenticeship 2  v. 

Karl  Gutzkow,  f  1878. 
Through  Night  to  Light  i  v. 

F.  W.  Hacklander,  f  1877. 
Behind    the     Counter     [Handel     und 
Wandel]  I  v. 

Wilhelm  Hauff,  f  1827. 
Three  Tales  i  v. 

Paul  Heyse. 

L'Arrabiata,  etc.  I  v.  — TheDead  Lake, 
etc.  iv.  —  Barbarossa,  etc.  i  v. 

Wilhelmine  von  Hillern. 

The  Vulture  Maiden  [die  Geier-Wally] 
iv.  —  The  Hour  will  come  2  v. 
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Salomon  Kohn. 
Gabriel  i  v. 

G.  E.  Lessing,  \  1781. 

Nathan  the  Wise  and  Emilia  Galotti  I  v. 

Fanny  Lewald,  \  1889. 
Stella  »  v. 

E.  Marlitt,  f  1887. 
The  Princess  of  the  Moor  [das  Haide- 
prinzesschen]  2  T. 

Maria  Nathusius,  f  1857. 

Joachim   v.   Kamern,   and  Diary  of  a 
poor  young  Lady  i  v. 


Fritz  Reuter,  f  1874. 

In  the  Year  '13  i  v.  —  An  old   Story 
of  my  farming  Days  [Ut  mine  Stromtid]  3  v. 

J.  P.  Friedrich  Richter  (Jean  Paul), 

t  1825. 
Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces  2  v. 

Victor  von  Scheffel,  f  1886. 

Ekkehard  2  v. 

George  Taylor. 

Klytia  2  v. 

Heinrich  Zschokke,  |  1848. 
The    Princess    of    Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel,  etc.  I  v. 


Students'  Series  for  School,  College,  and  Home. 

Ausgaben 
mil  deutschen  Anmerkungen  und  Special-Worterbiichern. 

Br.  =  Broschiert.     Kart.  =  Kartoniert. 


Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton, 

t  I873- 

The  Lady  of  Lyons.  Von  Dr.  Fritz 
Bischoff.  Br.  Jt  0,50.  Kart.  Jt  0,60. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  (Am.). 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Von  Dr. Ernst 
Groth.  Br.  jH  1,50.   Kart.  Jt  i, 60.  —  An- 
merkungen und  Worterbuch.   Br.  .£0,40. 
Sara  Crewe.  Von  Bertha  Connell.  Br. 
Jt  0,50.    Kart.  Jt  0,60.  —  Anmerkungen 
und  Worterbuch.   Br.  Jt  0,40. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  \  1881. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  (French  Revo- 
lution).    Von  Dr.  Ludwig  Herrig.     Br. 
Jt  1,00.   Kart.  Jt  1,10. 
Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Mulock),  f  1887. 

A  Hero.  A  Tale  for  Boys.  Von  Dr. 
Otto  Dost.  Br.  J,  0,80.  Kart.  Jt  0,90.— 
Worterbuch.  Br.  Jt  0,40. 

Charles  Dickens,  f  1870. 
Sketches.     First  Series.     Von  Dr.  A. 
Hoppe.    Br.  M  1,20.   Kart.  Jt  1,30. 

Sketches.   Second  Series.  Von  Dr.  A. 
Hoppe.  Br.  ^1,40.  Kart.  .^1,50. — Worter- 
buch (First  and  Second  Series).  Br.  Jt  i  ,00. 
A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose.     Being 
a  Ghost  Story   of  Christmas.     Von  Dr. 
G.  Tanger.     Br.  Jt  1,00.   Kart.  Jt  1,10. 
George  Eliot  (Miss  Evans — Mrs. 

Cross),  f  1880. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Von  Dr.  H. 
Conrad.  Br.  Jt  1,70.  Kart.  Jt  1,80. 


Juliana  Horatia  Ewing,  -j-  1885. 

Jackanapes.  Von  E.  Roos.  Br.  Jt  0,50. 
Kart.  Jt  0,60.  —Worterbuch.  Br.  Jt  0,20. 

The  Brownies ;  and  The  Land  of  Lost 
Toys.  Von  Dr.  A.  Miiller.  Br.  Jt  0,60. 
Kart.  Jt  0,70.— Worterbuch  Br.  Jt  0,30. 

Timothy's  Shoes;  An  Idyll  of  the 
Wood;  BenjyinBeastland.  VonjE1.  Roos. 
Br.  Jt  0,70.  Kart.  Jt  0,80.  —  Worter- 
buch. Br.  Jt  0,30. 

Benjamin  Franklin  (Am.),  -j-  1/90. 

His  Autobiography.  Von  Dr.  Karl 
feyerabend.  I.  Teil.  Die  Jugendjahre 
(1706—1730).  Br.  Jt  1,00.  Kart.  Jt  i,  10. 

II.  Teil.  Die  Mannesjahre  (1731  bis 
1757).  Mit  einer  Beigabe :  The  Way  to 
Wealth.  Von  Dr.  Karl  feyerabend. 
Br.  Jt  1,20.  Kart.  Jt  1,30. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  -j-  1892. 
Three  Historical  Essays.    Von  Dr.  C. 
Balzer.     Br.  Jt,  0,70.     Kart.  Jt  o,So. 

Bret  Harte  (Am.). 
Tales  of  the  Argonauts.     Von  Dr.  G. 
Tanger.     Br.  Jt  1,40.   Kart.  Jt  1,50. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Am.). 

Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Von 
E.  Ross.  Br.  Jt  0,70.  Kart.  Jt  0,80.  — 
Anmerkungen  undWorterbuch.  Br.  M  0,4". 

Thomas  Hughes,  •(•  1898. 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days.  Von  Dr.  /. 
Schmidt.     2  Parts.     Br.  Jt  3,00.    Kart. 
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.4  3,20.  Part  I.  apart.  Br.  Jt  1,70. 
Kart.  „#  i, 80.  Part.  II.  apart.  Br.J5i.3o. 
Kart.  Jt  1,40. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

(Am.),  f  1882. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  Von  Dr.  H. 
Varnkagen,  2  Bande.  Br.  Jt  2,00. 
Kart.  Jt  2,20.  i.  Band  apart.  Br.  Jt  1,00. 
Kart.  Jt  i,  10.  z.Bandapart.  Br.Jti,oo. 
Kart.  Jt  1,10. 

Thomas  Babington,  Lord 
Macaulay,  j  1859. 

England  before  the  Restoration. 
(History  of  England.  Chapter  I.)  Von 
Dr.  W.Ihne.  Br.  Jfo,jo.  Kart.  Jt 0,80. 

England  under  Charles  the  Second. 
(History  of  England.  Chapter  II.)  Von 
Dr.W./Ane.  Br.  Jti.oo.  Kart.  Jti,io. 

The  Rebellions  of  Argyle  and  Mon- 
mouth.  (History  of  England.  Chapter  V.) 
Von  Dr.  Immanuel Schmidt.  Br.  ^1,00. 
Kart.  M  1,10. 

Lord  Clive.  (Histor.  Essay.)  Von  Prof. 
Dr.  R.  Thum.  Br.  M  1,40.  Kart.  M  1,50. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  (His- 
torical Essay.)  Von  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Thum. 
Br.  M  0,60.  Kart.  M  0,70. 

Warren  Hastings.  (Historical  Essay.) 
Von  Prof.  Dr.  R.  Thum.  Br.  M  1,50. 
Kart.  M  i, 60. 

Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Indian  Mutiny.  (Chap.  32 — 35  of  "A 

History  of  our  own  Times.")   Von  Dr.v4. 

Hamann.     Br.  M  0,60.     Kart.  Jt  0,70. 

—  Worterbuch.     Br.  Jt  0,20. 

Florence  Montgomery. 

Misunderstood.  Von  Dr.  R.  Palm. 
Br.  M  1,60.  Kart.  Jt  1,70.— Worterbuch. 
Br.  M  0,40. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  f  1832. 

The  Talisman.  Von  Dr.  R.  Dressel. 
Br.  M  i, 60.  Kart.  ^1,70. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  First  Series. 
Von  Dr.  H.  LSschhorn.  Br.  Jt  1,50. 
Kart.  Jt  1,60.— Worterbuch.  Br.  Jto,e,o. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Second  Series. 
Von  Dr.  H.  LSschhorn.  Br.  M  1,70. 
Kart.  Jt  1,80. 

William  Shakespeare,  -j-  1616. 

Twelfth  Night;  or,  What  you  will. 
Von  Dr.  H.  Conrad.  Br.  ^1,40.  Kart. 
M  1,50. 

Julius  Csesar.  Von  Dr.  Immanuel 
Schmidt.  Br.  Jt  1,00.  Kart.  Jt  1,10. 

Macbeth.  Von  ~D*.Immamtel  Schmidt. 
Br.  Jt  1,00.  Kart.  Jt  1,10. 

Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon), 

t  ^75. 

Prince  Charles  Stuart.  (History  of 
England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  Peace  of  Versailles.  1713 — 1783.) 
Von  Dr.  Martin  Krummacher.  Br. 
M  1,20.  Kart.  M  1,30. 

The  Seven  Years'  War.  Von  Dr.  M. 
Krummacher.  Br.  Jti,2o.  Kart.  M  1,30. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  •)•  1892. 

Enoch  Arden  and  other  Poems.  Von 
Dr.  A.  Hamann.  Br.  Jt  0,70.  Kart. 
Jt  0,80.  —  Worterbuch.  Br.  Jt  0,20. 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  f  1863. 
Samuel  Titmarsh  and  The  great  Hog- 
garty    Diamond.      Von    George  Boyle. 
Br.  M  1,20.   Kart.  Jt  1,30. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
The   Little   Duke,    or,   Richard  the 
Fearless.     Von   E.  Roos.     Br.   Jt  0,90. 
Kart.  Jt  1,00.  —  Worterbucb.  Br.  Jt  0,20. 


Manuals  of  Conversation  (same  size  as  Tauchnitz  Edition). 

Each  Volume,  bound  Jt  2,2$. 

For  English  students. 

German  Language  of  Conversation 
by  A.  Schlessing. 

A  I' usage  des  tfudtants  franfais. 
Conversation  Allemande  par  MM. 


Fur  Deutsche. 
Englische  Conversationssprache 

von  A.  Schlessing. 
Franzosische  Conversationsspraclie 

von  L.  Rollin. 
Russische  Conversationssprache 

von  Dr.  Z.  Koiransky. 


L.   Rollin  et   Wolfgang  Weber. 


Tauchnitz  Dictionaries. 
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Crown  8vo. 
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English-Italian  and  Italian-English.     (JAMES  &  GRASSI.)     Twelfth 

Edition.     Sewed  Jt  5>oo> 

Tolhausen,  Technological  Dictionary  in  three  Languages.  Complete 
in  three  parts.  Each  part  with  a  new  large  Supplement  including  all  modern 
terms  and  expressions  in  Electricity,  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

Vol.1.  Fran^ais- Allemand-  Anglais,  jieme  Edition.   Avec  un  grand 

Supplement  de  1901.     jH  10,00. 
Grand  Supplement  du  vol.  I.  separement.     Jt  2,00. 

,,   H.  English-German-French.   4th  Edition.   With  a  large  Supple- 
ment published  in  1902.     Jl  10,00. 
Large  Supplement  to  vol.  II.  separately.     Jt  2,00. 
„  III.  Deutsch-Englisch-Franzosisch.  4.Auftage.  Hit einem Nach- 

trage  von  1902.     jK>  9,00. 
Nachtrag  zu  Band  III.  einzeln  Jt  1,00. 

Pocket  Dictionaries  (same  size  as  Tauchnitz  Edition). 

Bound  Jt  2,2$.     Sewed  Jt  1,50. 

These  Dictionaries  are  constantly  revised  and  kept  carefully  up  to  date. 
English-German  and  German-English.     Twenty-seventh  Edition. 
English-French  and  French-English.     Twenty-eighth  Edition. 
English-Italian  and  Italian-English.    Nineteenth  Edition. 
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Franzosisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Franzosisch.    Siebente  Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Italienisch.    Sechste  Auflage. 
Espagnol-Fran9ais  et  Fran9ais-Espagnol.     Troisieme  Edition. 

Russisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Russisch.     (KOIRANSKY.) 
Dritte  Auflage.     Br.  Jt  3,00.     Geb.  Jt  4,00. 

Imperial  4<>. 
Italienisch-Deutsch  und  Deutsch-Italienisch.    (RIGUTINI  &  BULLE.) 

2  Bande.     r.  Band.  3.  Auflage.    2.  Band.   2.  Auflage.    Br.  Jt  18,00. 

Geb.  Jt  2O,OO.    Halbmarokko  Jt  23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch   und   Deutsch-Spanisch.     (TOLHAUSEN.)    3.  Aufl. 

2  Bande.    Br.  Jt  15,00.     Geb.  Jt  17,50.     Halbmarokko  Jt  20,50. 

Imperial  8°. 
Hebraisch-chaldaiscb.es  Handworterbuch  fiber  das  Alte  Testament 

(FtfRST.)    2  Bande.    Dritte  Auflage.    Jt  13,50. 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon.   (FiJRST.)   Translated  from  the  German. 

Fifth  Edition.    Jt  19,00. 
Handworterbuch    der    Deutschen    Sprache.      (WEBER.)      Zweiund- 

zwanzigste  Auflage.    Br.  Jt  6,00. 
Handbuch  der  Fremdworter.  (WEBER.)  Siebzehnte Auflage.  Br.y^.oo. 
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